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PREFACE 


This study is meant to be a contribution to the understanding both of ancient 
Indo-European thought and of the ancient Greeks and of their contribution to 
civilization. In linguistics today the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis of linguistic relativism ig 
sufficiently accepted. It is generally understood that speakers of different languages 
see the world differently and divide reality into quite different groupings. The 
religious vocabulary of a people is perhaps the best testing ground for this hypothesis, 
Renato Poggioli, writing of the ambiguous phenomenon known under the Russian 
name of gaoesepue, “double faith” or “doublethink,” that is, on the persistence in the 
cultural life of Kievan Russia of pre-Christian traditions and beliefs side by side with 
the liturgy and doctrine of the new creed, has brought what may be viewed as its proof 
from the evidence of it in the Russian epic Prince Igor.! Even after the conversion to 
Christianity of the Prince of Kiev and his men, and in the presence of people who had 
themselves participated in the battle against the Polovetsians (Cumans) two years 
before, the bard sang of the interference in the battle of such Slavic deities as 
Dazhbog, Stribog and Veles. From this the conclusion is inescapable that although the 
ancient Slavic deities were no longer afforded belief by the listeners their functions 
were inseparable from their view of reality. For the Christianized people of Kievan 
Russia they remained as much an indispensable part of their vocabulary, and hence of 
reality, as they had been when they were actually afforded belief. Any polytheistic 
system, by its very nature, functions the same way. 

The wider complex of the wolf-name in ancient Greek thought discussed below is 
of the same nature; it is a datum of ancient Greek and, even earlier, of ancient Indo- 
European thought. The same surely goes for many more of the gods and heroes of 
ancient Greece, and some day they too may be elucidated. Alex Wayman has written, 
“Deities are in some respects similar to words. One word will come to acquire much 
of the connotation of another word, not necessarily a synonym, and thereby cause that 
other to fall into disuse... a deity has his functions among the functions exhibited by 
the various deities of a given culture. One deity can replace another by acquiring the 
major characteristics of that other, and yet be of different character. Or, as sometimes 
happens, when one deity acquires certain characteristics of another, the latter may 
simply lose those and continue on with altered or diminished character.” 


1 Renato Poggioli, The Spirit of the Letter, Essays in European Literature (Cambridge, Mass.. 
Harvard 1965) “The Igor Tale,” pp. 3-49, an English version of the introduction to Cantare — 
gesta di Igor; Epopea russa del XII secolo, introduction, translation, and commentary by Rena 
Poggioli; annotated critical text by Roman Jakobson (Turin, Einaudi 1954). 

Studies in Yama and Mara,” Indo-Iranian Journal 2 (1959) 58. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WOLF AND APOLLO 


We all meet the wolf when we are very young, Herdly a child grows ina 
reached by Western Civilization without hearing the tale of Little Red Riding 
Hood and shaking with fear when the wolf reveals himself in grandmother’s bonnet 
' ing in the bed. Even little tots of two and three learn to be afraid of the wolf and his 
be teeth. They listen with wide-eyed anxiety and deep sympathy to this story, or to 
the tale of the seven (or three) little geese (or goats) who are left alone by their mother, 
only to be outwitted by the clever wolf, gobbled up by him, and in the end, with the 

xception of the one who had hidden in the clock and was never eaten to begin with, 
happily extracted all alive by the hunter from the belly of the wolf he had killed. In 
English-speaking lands the story of The Three Litide Pigs, two of whom also fell prey 
to the wolf is no less well-known. a 

The wolf who eats little children and lies in wait at unexpected turns, or craftily 
misleads them into believing in his good intentions, is an ancient bugaboo.” In more 

times, as well as in antiquity, other animals have appeared in his place, but he 
a retains his primacy in frightening children. The tales told of all of them plsy on 
the very small child’s fear of being devoured. As the child grows older the wolf is 
identified with the stranger of whom he must always beware, as the distinction 
between friend and foe becomes a meaningful, if not always a clear, one. 

Yet not all the wolves we encounter in story are as easy to identify as the wolf in 
the story of Little Red Riding Hood. Children are likely to meet up with another facet 
of the hostile wolf in the English story of The Three Little Pigs, or The Three Little 
Geese.3 The wolf's role here has been connected with the wolf's role in the story of 
the seven goslings,* but part of the story here is different. In these stories the wolf, in 


1 Cf. J. Bolte and G. Polivka, edd., Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmédrchen der Briider 
Grimm I (Leipzig 1913) 37ff. Jakob Grimm No. 5 is Wolf und die 7 jungen Geiflein, “The Wolf 
and the Seven Little Geese.” 

? The horse that bites and Monms (Theoc. 15.40) seem to have been the staple characters used t0 
frighten children in ancient Greece. Monn played the role in that culture of the “big, bad wolf” 
today (cf. the word poppoAvKetov in Arist. Thesm. 417, etc., used also for a scarecrow) and is 
closely connected with wolves. 

> Cf. Bolte-Polivka (n. 1 supra.) 140-41, and Joseph Jacobe, English Fairy Tales? 250, XIV. 

* On the story of the Three Little Pigs or Geese, or another variant of it, see Archer Taylor, “A 
Classification of Formula Tales,” Journal of American Folklore 46 (1933) 78, where these stories 
are listed under “Blowing the house in.” The outline of the story as he gives it is as follows: The 
wolf blows in the goose’s house but can not blow down the hog’s house. Instead he comes 
through the chimney, and falls into the fire or is boiled to death. Joseph Jacobs, ibid. (in the 
Previous note), gives as a parallel Bemoni, Trad. Pop. punt. iii p. 65, “The Three Goslings,” and 
a Negro tale in Lippincott's Magazine, Dec. 1877, p-753 (“Tiny Pig”). He suspects that the pigs 
Were orginally kids because of the hair on their chins, for the pigs refuse to let the wolf in with 
the words “No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin,” 

More references are found in A.A. Aame and Stith Thompson (tr. and ed.), The Types of the 
Folktale (FF Communications No. 184, Helsinki 1961) 124 (p. 50) They refer to E.T. 
Kristensen, Danske Dyrefabler og Kjaederemser (Aarhus 1896) 48f., Nr. 68-70. Here it is a fox 
who attacks a lamb or a goose, and sow, but in one version (68) be tramples the houses down 
instead of blowing them in. In the Walloon version of this folktale in George Laport, Les Contes 
Populaires wallons (FF Communications 101, Helsinki 1932) 124 (p. 30), the wolf destroys the 
huts of the first two Pigs by breaking wind. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE WOLF AND APOLLO 
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today (cf. the word poppoAuKetov in Arist. Thesm. 417, etc., used also for a scarecrow) and is 
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1c. Bolte-Polivka (n. 1 supra.) 1.40-41, and Joseph Jacobs, English Fairy Tales® 250, XIV. 

On the story of the Three Little Pigs or Geese, or another variant of it, see Archer Taylor, “A 
Classification of Formula Tales,” Journal of American Folklore 46 (1933) 78, where these stories 
are listed under “Blowing the house in.” The outline of the story as he gives it is as follows: The 
wolf blows in the goose’s house but can not blow down the hog’s house. Instead he comes 
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Folktale (EF Ce are found in A.A. Aame and Stith Thompson (tr. and ed.),The Types of the 


mamunications No. 184, Helsinki 1961) 124 (p. 50). They refer to E.T. 

wh » Danske Dyrefabler og Kjaederemser (Aarhus 1896) 48f., Nr. 68-70. Here it is a fox 

a tacks & lamb or a goose, and sow, but in one version (68) he tramples the houses down 

paneu® of blowing them in. In the Walloon version of this folktale in George Laport, Les Contes 

populaires wallons (FF Communications 101, Helsinki 1932) 124 (p. 30), the wolf destroys the 
's of the first two pigs by breaking wind. 


his attempt to get at his victims and devour them, “huff, and he puffs, and he blows 
the house down.” We accept him in this role naively, without questioning a wolf 
whose most prominent attribute is the strength of his lungs, or some other part of his 
body, and the force of the wind that issues from him. In fact, as soon as we reflect on 
it, it becomes apparent that this wolf is different from the wolves we hear about in 
nature. This wolf represents the wind. As soon as we know that for a fact, “wind. 
wolves,” if we look for them, tum out not to be so rare as we might have supposed, 

In this book I shall try to show that the wind-wolf has certain well-defined 
functions, some beneficial, connected with agriculture, and others destructive 
functions, and that many of the same functions belong to the god Apollo in ancient 
Greece, who bears the wolf-name as well. After all, both the wind-wolf and Apollo are 
mythological figures, and of another mythological figure, Achilleus, in the story of 
Télephos (cf. CPG ATW p. 2.16, Philostrat. Heroic. 687, Lucian Nigrinus 38, Ae], 
HA. 1.56, and Charit. Aphrod. 6.3) the Greeks related that 6 tpdoag idcetan, “he | 
who has wounded shall heal,” meaning that destructive powers go hand in hand with 
beneficial ones. So the devouring wind-wolf of the folk-tale joins hands with the wolf 
that promotes the growth of the grain. The figure of the wolf in general has been much 
discussed in anthropological, social and historical studies in connection with - 
adolescent bands termed youth confraternities (M&nnerbilnde, Jinglingsbinde, 
Jungmannschaften),> where its destructive powers are much in evidence, That 
approach has concentrated on transformations between human and animal form, the _ 
theriomorphy discussed infra. Here our interest is in a wider field: the varied 
applications of the wolf-name; and our approach is somewhat different. ; 

The method used in this study is to examine similarities between mythological 
figures, and more specifically between Apollo, an ancient Greek deity, and other © 
figures. It would, however, be an insurmountable task and beyond the scope of this - 
work to collect all parallels to or give an exhaustive account of the mythological figure 
in question here, as it is of any mythological figure. As is the case with most 
comparative studies in folklore and mythology, certain attributes are ascribed to the 
god or hero, and with them come an entire complement of affinite qualities and 
connections. Still, it is by no means the intent of this work to prove any direct 
correlation or correspondence between any one of the cases cited and any other. It 
should be quite apparent to the reader that within the scope of this study much that is 
not directly relevant to the case at hand will of necessity be omitted. The reader 


5 The earliest exponent of the data on youth confratemities seems to have been Heinrich Schurtz, 
AltersHlassen und Mannerbiinde (Berlin 1902). Not long after, Gilbert Murray championed the 
idea that the wolf in Greek mythology stands for such werewolf confratemities on pp. 72ff. of 
“Anthropology in the Greek Epic Tradition outside Homer,” in Anthropology and the Classics, 
ed. Robert Marett (Oxford 1908) 66-92, on the basis of the comparative evidence. His view is 
upheld by Louis Gemet, “Dolon le loup,” Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d' Histoire 
orientales et slaves 4 (Brussels 1936=Mélanges Franz Cumont) 189-208 (reprinted in Louis 
Gemet, Anthropologie de la Gréce antique (Paris, Maspéro 1968] 154-171) as well as by Hean 
Jeanmaire, Couroi et Courdtes (Lille 1939) esp. p. 540ff., and by Martin Nilsson as well, 
“Grundlagen des spartanischen Lebens,” Opuscula Selecta 2 (Lund 1952) 8266f. (first published 
JRS 12 [1912]). The comparative evidence has been elaborated upon by Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Myth in Primitive Psychology (London 1926); Lily Weiser, Aligermanische Jinglingsweihen und 
Médnnerbinde (=Bousteine zur Volkskunde, Heft 1] (Baden, Bohl, 1927); Oto Hafler, 
Geheimbiinde der Germanen (1936); Stig Wikander, Der arische Mannerbund (Lund 1938), 
Andras A, Die Strultwr des voretruskischen Remerstaates (Heidelberg, Winter, 1974), and 
many others. 


should not automatically assume that what is not mentioned here has been overlooked, 
is unknown; it may metely be the case that such material does not affect the 

. ent either favorably or adversely. 
SO hee is another wolf who is almost as strange as the wolf who is the wind, 
hen we think about it. That wolf is the kind she-wolf, like the one who adopted 
Romulus and Remus. Elsewhere we meet her cousins in the wolves who adopted 
Mowgli in Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book, and took him into their pack. Other wolf 
children have actually been reported in recent times, as they have been for centuries. 
Are we then to change our opinion of the wolf's voracity and general ferocity? 
Wolves have really been shown to be less ferocious than they are often made out to be, 
put yet there is no sure report of a child’s having been brought up by wolves. In recent 
times, the behavior of historical wolf-children has been related to infantile autism, a 
henomenon no less alarming than the nursery wolf. Where then do these stories 
Pome from? On the face of it the nurturing wolf is no more real than the huffing, 

one, and needs explaining just as much. 

If we follow the wolf further we find Apollo. At least, we learn that Aristotle’s 
school of philosophy was called the Lyceum, that is the “wolf-place,” because it was 
located in a district in the valley of the Ilissos close to Athens in a gymnasium attached 
to a temple of Apollo and called after the wolf (Greek 20xo¢), because that animal 
was closely associated with Apollo. Pausanias’ relates that the Lykeion was named 
after a certain Lykos son of Pandion, and the god Apollo was first named Lykeios on 
this spot, that is, was first given this epithet here. At first sight the whole thing seems 
strange. Apollo's attributes, as they are generally presented, are not wolf-like in any 
significant respect. His aspect is mild,® especially as compared with that of Dionysos, 
and thus his wolf-nature too of necessity falls into the category of “mythical wolves,” 
that is, wolves whose behavior is not at once comprehensible in terms of what is 
known of Canis lupus or Canis niger. 

Hence we are concerned here with elucidating this side of Apollo’s being in 
terms of a complex of ideas from the Indo-European linguistic area along the lines laid 
out by Joshua Whatmough. In a discussion of the correspondences between Indo- 
European languages? Whatmough wrote: 

As an illustration [of correspondences between Indo-European languages] 
it will be enough to take one word, the name of the “wolf” (perhaps not 
always clearly distinguished from “fox”) that is widely enough distributed 
in regularly developed forms to suggest that the speakers of proto-Indo- 
European were familiar with the animal itself, and therefore must have 
lived in an area which was also its habitat. Thus there is a Sanskrit vrka-, 
Greek AdxKog, Latin (Sabine?) lupus, Gothic wulfs, Old Church Slavonic 
vik», Lithuanian vilkas. Greek dA Oxf “fox” is probably, Italic (Latin) 


® See the discussion of wolf-children and the weighing of the evidence in B. Bettelheim, The 
Empty Fortress (New York 1967). He concludes that the children thought to have been brought 
Fee gives in India were actually autistic 
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” certainly related. But there are some curious divergences 
“the villain, criminal” for wolf, Irish ha: 


modern Irish) fel chil; compare cul allaid (‘wild dog”) in the 
ie te of fael is unknown!”), and also modern 


catalogue. 

It is precisely the wider context of the wolf-name that forms the subject of this 
stody; the animal is not in question, but rather its symbolism and that of its name. The 
leading thread in our investigation is the question of Apollo as a wolf-god. The reader 
who has the patience to follow will discover that the clews that deity provides lead 
directly to the elucidation of the wider context of the wolf-name in the Indo-European 
linguistic area (and even beyond), and that that wider context reveals, in the last 
analysis, the ideology of the ancient Indo-European wolf-confratemnities. It should be 
clear from what follows that Apollo was a thoroughly Indo-European god, the majority 
of whose cult-forms are directly associated with Indo-European traditions. In the 
context of modem classical scholarship, where Martin Nilsson’s view that Apollo was 
actually a Hittite “god of gates” of Semitic (Babylonian) origin!’ is still widely held, 
this is an innovation. 

All told, the Greek Apollo Lykeios, “Apollo the Wolf-god,” has given rise to a 
large number of theories, both ancient and modern. So varied have the answers been 
to the questions, “Who was Apollo Lykeios?” and “What does his wolf-nature 
represent?” that they bear witness, taken all together, to the fundamental confusion that 
prevails conceming the subject. It comes as no surprise, then, to learn that the doyen 
of modem classical scholars, Wilamowitz, denied any validity at all to the problem, 
insisting as he did on an ancient tradition that Apollo’s wolf-nature was a late 
misunderstanding.!2 Despite his dissent the validity of the ancient evidence for 
Apollo's association with the wolf is undeniable. 

Our path will lead us to direct ancient Greek evidence, non-literary and literary, 
showing the non-derivative nature of the Greek wolf-complex, as well as to indirect, 
comparative evidence, largely from the Indo-European sphere. The traditions of the 
Indo-European linguistic area elucidate the question about Apollo's wolf-nature, 


: But see note 20 infra, on this question. 
Sp ee 
. v, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Glaube der 5 original 
blished 1932) 1 Hellenen (Darmstadt 1959” originally 


illuminating many facets of Whatmough’s examples from the wolf-name; for the 
wider context of the wolf-name is a complex of active forces in the world. All these 
forces pertain to two things which are essentially one: agriculture, and influences from 
beneath the earth’s surface. The same forces in other contexts are associated with 
other animal names that have similar connotations, namely “raven” and “dolphin,” and 
their synonyms, in the first place, and “snake, bear,” “locust,” etc. in the next. All of 
these once had a place in the purview of “the beyond. 

The wolf's subjection to Apollo, the chief representative among the Olympian 
gods of the younger generation’s strength in the Greek tradition, also appertains, at a 
further remove, to the context of Apollo’s most celebrated feat, the slaying of the 
dragon, a context not usually connected with agriculture. Another of Apollo’s chief 
functions, that of leader of the young confraternities, the group called the ephéboi, the 
young warriors who grew up to be the pillars of Greek society and defenders of its 
values, is firmly within the same sphere, inasmuch as the ephebes, like so many other 
associations of young and old in the Indo-European linguistic sphere, have been shown 
to be identical to the werewolves. We shall be able to close our argument when we 
discover, in the sequel, that werewolves appear to have strong agricultural connections 
in the Indo-European linguistic area. 

To retum to the wind-wolf we began with, we may now be more specific about 
the complex of active forces associated with the wolf-name; for the wind is one of its 
primary components: the wolf who stands for the wind is not uncommon in the Indo- 
European linguistic area. We have recognized him in the story of “The Three Little 
Pigs,” and we find him again in ancient Greece. Most important for our investigations 
is his implied presence in one ancient etiology given for the epithet AUKELOg borne by 
Apollo. This is the version of the founding of the temple of Apollo Lykeios at Argos 
told by Servius,!3 in his list of explanations for Apollo’s wolf epithet quoted below. 
Here a wolf appeared before Danaos doing battle with a bull and prevailing, to signify 
that the temple must be built. The story is connected with the drought which prevailed 
in Argos at the time Danaos and his daughters landed there. Danaos had sent his 
daughter Amymoné to look for water. She came back with the report of a river 
gushing forth out of a spring, but flowing only a short way before it was swallowed up 
and disappeared, to her amazement, in a sinkhole in the ground. (According to Ps.- 
Apollod. 2.1.4 Amym6né became the bride of Poseidon, after he rescued her from a 
licentious satyr at the site of a spring.) When Danaos came to view the wonder, the 
god Apollo appeared to him and told him he would see a wolf battling with a bull at 
the place: should the bull be victorious he must build a temple to Poseidon, but if the 
wolf carried off the spoils of victory, he must dedicate the temple to him, Apollo 
Lykeios, the wolf-Apollo. 

Servius does not comment on this story nor does he derive any theory of the 
nature of Apollo Lykeios from it. Nevertheless, the meaning of the story is clear to 
anyone who knows the streams that dry up in the summer in the numerous limestone 
areas containing sinkholes around the Mediterranean. One famous stream that flows 
for only a short distance before it falls into a sinkhole is the river Meles near Smyma 
in Asia Minor, famed as the river on whose banks the poet Homer was born, and even 
Teputed to be Homer's father.!* In an inscription from Smyma!’ this river appears as a 


ee 


"3 Servius-Danielis ad Aen. 4.377. 


14 pp: a 
Philostratus Imagines 2.8 describes how the Meles falls into a sinkhole, in his ecphrasis of the 


love of Homer's moth 5 . . 
SCIG sie er Kritheis for the river. 


divine savior from disease and sickness. The association of healing and poetry jy 
Apollonian, and suggests a firmer association of this god with sinkholes than we migh; 
be able to assume from the Argive tale in Servius alone. 

Many streams around the Mediterranean dry up in the heat of summer. Homer!t 
tells how the stream Xanthos near Troy was dried up, bested by Hephaistos, the god of 
heat and fire, and in fact water does not “quench fire” in the summer in Greece and itg 
environs, but rather vice versa, Where there is a sinkhole in the rainy season, often 
there is to be found only a subterranean passage with a cool wind issuing from it in the 
summer, if the stream is one that stops flowing. Danaos came to the sinkhole in a timg 
of drought. The question to be decided by the battle of the wolf with the bull way 
whether or not he had found a permanent source of water, one belonging to Poseidon, 
whose symbol is the bull, which appears so often on the ancient coins of Sicily with 4 
human head to represent a river-deity.'? ‘The wolf, on the other hand, the opponent of 
the bull at the sinkhole,!® must represent the cold air issuing from the underground 
passage, just as Wore a name for the wind in German, as the studies of Wilhelm 
Mannhardt showed.! 

The wind-wolf appears in many other linguistic contexts as well, most clearly in 
the Germanic-speaking area. For example, Mannhardt quotes a Norwegian riddle 
asking who the wolf is who sits on the blue vault of heaven and howls out to sea; the 
answer is “the wind.”"2° (Mannhardt ranks as the true modem rediscoverer of the 
wind-wolf: for he collected a great deal of evidence,! concerning the “wind-wolf” 
from a questionnaire which he sent to village after village in Germany, France, and 
some Slavic-speaking areas also. See Chap. 2 infra.) 

Now winds, as we shall see, in Greece and elsewhere, are often thought of as 
issuing from somewhere, usually from cavems or other subterranean passages. We 
shall discover in Chap. 3 infra that many places in Greece and elsewhere where gas 
issues from the earth are named after the wolf. Thus, along with the wolf, the wind is 
part of the realm of the beyond, the unseen area beyond the visible surface of the land, 


16 11, 21.361ff. 
17 On these coins from Catana and Gela see e.g. Colin M. Kraay, Greek Coins and History 
(Methmen, London 1969) 37, 39. These are fifth-century types; earlier coins bore the bull. 
18 KormaBG8pOV is the modem Greek word for “sinkhole.” Dindorf in Stephanus TGL assumes it 
to have been the ancient word as well. According to LSJ s. v. BEpeOpov, that is the ancient name 
for the underground course of a river in Theophr. H. P. 3.1.2, 5.4.6, and in Posidonius 55 
(Maller), but in JI. 8.14 and Od. 12.94 the word refers to the realms of Tartaros and the cave of 
Skyila. i appears to be the Ionic form of Bépafpov, “pit,” and that is the meaning it has in 
* account of the story of Ixion (FGrH 3P51b). Cf. also Archiv fiir Papyruskunde 7 
(1924) for the same meaning. ZEpeOpov is the Arkadian form of the same word, according 10 
Suabo 8.8.4, where he uses this form of the word to refer to an Arkadian sinkhole, He uses the 
word {}06c, “strainer,” in the plural, to refer to the Boiotian sinkholes at Lake Kopais. 
aa Roggenwolf und Roggenhund: Beitrag zur germanischen Sittenkunde (Danzig 
1 
20 (bid. $. There seems to be a Celtic parallel to the lore embodied in this Norwegian riddle in 4 
word found in the second book of the Mabinogi, Branwen verch Lyr. Derick S. Thomson, ¢¢. 
Branwen verch Lyr (Dublin Institute of Advanced Studies 1961) note 4, on “ac yr eisted yd 
oedynt ar garrec Harlech, uch penn y weilgi,” “and they were sitting on the rock of Harlech, 
above the sea,” writes: “weilgi: mut. of gweilgi (1) ‘the sea,’ ‘the deep sea,’ (2) ‘a strong sey 
"heavy sea.’ The word seems to be cognate with Ir. féelchu ‘wolf,’ and it is a metaphorical term, 
velar eleadis A further possibility is that the first element is gwael in the sense of 
2 Op. cit. 
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a #0 hidden world inside the human body is parallel to the hidden world beyond 

earth, the sea, and the sky, another dimension of the old theory of the macrocosm 
ae the microcosm now stands revealed, for the wind inside man is of two sorts, wind, 
ain “breaking wind,” and spirit, although in many languages they are referred to by 
i. ae name, and hence may have been considered identical. If the wolf-name is 
the fied to the wind, then by extension we should be able to understand its application 
appu ited young men and women in a social context. Here we find the werewolves 
” aia £onBot (ephebes) who stood under Apollo’s tutelage, as well as numerous 
‘ons and tribes that bear the name of the wolf. We shall discover that many of these 
aa Jes were settled in or near localities bearing the name of the wolf by reason of 
ibid natural phenomenon. The “high spirits” Homer and Plato talk of, Gupic and 
yevog, belong in the context of spirit as well. 

The wolf, like the wind, is a messenger from outside, from the chaotic world, to 
the world of order. Eliade gives these two realms other names as well, and using his 
terminology we may term the wolf a messenger between the “sacred” and the 
“profane,” in many cases, although far from universally. Despite his affinity to the 
wind the wolf is basically earthbound in mythic thought, although he may sometimes 
fly; his celestial and marine counterparts are the raven and the dolphin. 

Apollo Lykeios is widely attested. In fact, just as the name of the wolf appears 
widely as an element in nomenclature in the rest of the Indo-European linguistic area, 
s0 it does in Greece too, especially in the sphere of Greek myth and religion.“ This 


2 The Sacred and the Profane (New York, Harper, 1961). 


75 The fyk- element is found, e. g., in the names Lykos, Lykoreus, Lykaon, Lykurgos, Lykortas, 
Lykomedes, Autolykos, and Harpalykos, from myth, and in the divine epithets Lykaios, Lykeios, 
Lykégenés, Lykoreus, and Lukios, all epithets of Apollo, as itis in 1.6x0c, “wolf.” 

Greek personal names bome by individuals of the historic period with the Iyk- root include 


Lykeas, Lykés, Lykidés, Lykinidés, Lykinos, Lykiskos, Lykoleon (the wolf-lion), Lykomédés, 
Lykos, Lykurgos, 


1966) 2.208f. 
having it as the second element, e. 


hoe Harkolyka, 
T hs eo s a . 
ee aaa kot Kalymna Timolykos, Kos (CGC Caria 197 42 [300-190]; and gives the 

kei , Span, Ditt. Syll3 84; Lykén Dyrthachion CGC Thessaly 71, 93 100); Lykes 
oe IG 115 no. 834 Igo; Lykias, Pharsalos, 1G IX> no. ah oth set 

italia. 1 ee IG xii 3 suppl. no. 12694; Lykon (Autolykos Krés) IG V2 no. 2933 
Lykortas a G xii9 No. 249B 406; Lykaithos, Athen.; Lykormas Larisaios, Paus. 10.78; 
Syll3 5644: Balopolitas, Ditt. Syit.3 626; Lykapés, Sparta, Herod. 3.55; Lykétadas, Argos, Ditt. 
5 no. 609 , Lykodorkas, Argos; Lyk 


L olas Trichonios; Lykoledn, Athen.; Lykomédé, lulis /G xii 
Herod, 3,29. 2 <omOs, ancestor of the Lykomidai of Phlya, Plut. Them. 1; Lykophréa, Corinth, 
kin a; and Thee Bechtel adds other names such as Loukidas, Tanagra; Lykideus, Priene; 


a 


name is associated with Apollo in the majority of cases, as it is with the name of no | 


other deity.” 
Numismatic evidence tends to show that in the early fifth century Apollo had 


been brought into direct association with the wolf at Argos. The wolf 
characteristically figures on Argive coins. During the Persian wars, Argos “‘issueq 
drachms, half-drachms, and obols with the whole, the half..., or the head of a wolf, the 
square punch-mark on the obverse being filled with a large A," while copper coins 
(half-drachms minted down to about 3706) long showed the forequarters of a wolf 
with rays extending from his head on their verso, while Apollo was pictured on their 
recto.2’ Silver coins of the same city almost invariably showed the half-wolf.28 

The clearest numismatic indication, however, of Apollo’s connection with the 
wolf is found on Imperial coins of Tarsos in Lykaonia minted during the reigns of 
Severus Alexander and Maximinus. A naked Apollo Lykeios is shown grasping the 
forepaws of two wolves while standing on the omphalos at Delphi.29 

We know of Apollo Lykeios from a number of ancient written sources. His cult 


%* Other gods who have wolf-epithets, or at least epithets containing the [yk- root, are Zeus, 
Artemis, and Pan; for Lykaios appears as an epithet of Zeus (v. Cap. 6 infra), and also of Pan 
(Anth. Pal. 6.188 [Leonidas of Tarentum], Verg. Aen. 8.344, Dion. Hal. 1.32, and Calp. Sic. 
4.132). On an inscription from Tegea (/. Lac. Mess. Arc. 2 1G v293) Pan has the epithet Lykeios, 
probably his original epithet there (cf. Paus. 8.53.11), where Pan Nomios, é. e. Pan of the flocks, 
had a sanctuary in the Nomian Mountains, a little beyond the Lykaian mountain in Arkadia, 
according to Paus. 8.38.11., and in Theoc. 1.123 he is said to wander about on Mount Lykaion. 
(For a probable connection between the epithet Lykeios and the epithet Nomios cf. p. 16 infra.) 

Artemis had the epithet Lykeia in Miletus, along with Apollo Lykéos there (v. n. 60 infra s. 
v. Miletus), and at Troizen, according to Paus. 2.31.4, who reports that Hippolytos built her a 
temple there. He guesses at the origin of the name: “either Hippolytos got rid of wolves who 
were ravaging the area of Troizen, or else the Amazons, one of whom was Hippolytos’ mother, 
gave Artemis the name.” Artemis had a wolf-epithet in Arkadia as well; at Lykoa, at the foot of 
Mount Mainalon, there was a shrine of Artemis Lykoatis (Artemis of Lykoa) containing a bronze 
statue (Paus. 8.36.7). Artemis is more closely associated with the bear, however, in her cult as a 
goddess of motherhood and childbirth at Brauron in Attika, where she bore the epithet 
Iphigencia, and especially in Arkadia, in the story of Kallisto, mother of the Arkadians. This is 
an important link in establishing the wider significance of the wolf-name. 

Lykeios, found in the manuscripts of Paus. 8.38.6-7 as an epithet of Zeus, has long since 
been emended to Lykaios. Otherwise Apollo and Pan are the only gods to bear this epithet in the 
masculine gender. 

25 Charles Seltman, Greek Coins (London 1933) 95. 
2 Ibid. 169. 
7] Cf. T.E. Mionnet, Description des médaillles antiques grecques et romaines (Paris 1807) I 
233, nn. 31, 32, 36; Miiller-Wieseler, Denkundler der alten Kunst 1, 41, 177; Fr. Imhoof Blumer, 
“Anaktorion, Argos, Lepsimandos; Tempelschliissel auf Miinzen,” Numismatische Zeitschrift 3 
(1871) 404 n.6, and Boeotien und Argos 55n.17. Six coins of Argos showing the wolf with rays 
extending from his head on their verso are found in Havercamp ad Orosium p. 20. The recto 
shows a bearded figure which might be Apollo (cf. the bearded Apollo on the coins of Miletus). 
% Cf. Mionnet, ibid. 229ff., 4-30. ; 
29 Maximinus’ bust is pictured on the obverse: G.F. Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. of the Greek Coins of 
Lykaonia, etc. 202ff., XXVI4; XXVIIjQ; G. MacDonald, Greek Coins in the Huntertan 
Collection, II 551,34 Tab. LX 15. Cf. also Fr. Imhoof-Blumer, “Coin types of some Kilikian 
Cities,” J. H. S. 18 (1898) 171, 173. 

__ The earlier coins of Tarsos shown in Colin M. Kraay, Greek Coins (London 1966) Pl. 673 
(with an Aramaic inscription) and 674, are different types The city’s connection with Lykaonia, 
established only later, is, no doubt, the reason the wolf appears on the later coins. 


was particularly celebrated. It would seem to h 
i a rot Apollo at Delphi, or at Klaros. A “prophetess,” Gann cult, like 
Keios at Argos is mentioned by Plut. Pyrrhus 31. Nttg, of Apollo 

Lyker aus. 2.19.3, in his discussion of the temple of Apollo L, 
here, and again at 8.40.5) at Argos, calls it the chief building o y 
relates that it was bu ult by penne shortly after his invasion of Argos. A 
‘dentified by the earlier inhabitants of the place with Danaos, the ee wolf, 
bull belonging to them outside the walls of the city, and felled it. Danaos Pact a 
tells Us, believed the wolf had been sent by Apollo. According to the people ake as 
the wolf had been despatched by the god precisely because the invader had been ]i = 
among his victims as much, or as little, as the wolf lived among men. This is the 
earliest theory We have concerning the nature of Apollo Lykeios (or Lykios). The god 
would clearly be a wolf-god, but his patronage of the wolf is here set in a social frame 
of reference; he is the patron of the outcast from society, the enemy or the outl 
This is the aspect of the wolf-nature that belongs to the “lone wolf” we are familiar 

sp 31 
In Plut. Pyrrhus 32.9 the same story recurs, with the added detail that it was 
when Danaos first landed near the Pyramia in Thyreatis on his way to Argos that he 
saw the fight between the wolf, which he imagined represented himself inasmuch as it 
was a “stranger” attacking a native, just as he intended to do, and the bull. He did not 
attack Argos as he had planned because the king there, Gelanor, was overthrown in a 
evolution. 
- Another version of the founding of the temple of Apollo Lykeios at Argos is that 
told by Servius, in his list of explanations for Apollo's wolf-epithet quoted infra. 
Servius’ version of the omen that led to the building of Apollo Lykeios’ temple at 
Argos may be as old or older than the one Pausanias and Plutarch give. According to 
Paus. 2.19.4., and Plut. Pyrrhus 32.9, a B6@po<, or artificial pit,>? was dug in front of 
the temple at Argos. Perhaps this pit was meant to represent the sinkhole of Servius’ 
narrative. Also, in front of the temple there stood a relief supposed to have been 
dedicated by Danaos himself, showing a wolf and an ox battling, with a girl, identified 
as Artemis, throwing a rock at the ox, according to Pausanias. In his account he also 
relates that inside the temple, next to the image of Biton, there burned an undying fire, 
said to have been lit by Phordneus, at Argos reputed to have been the first man.** 


Kios (as he calls him 
f note in the town. He 


3 Cf, also E Aesch. Suppl. 686 (from PWRE 13,2 col. 2268), [. Arg. (IG 4) 1119, a proxenic 
decree for deposit in the temple, published by N. Novosatzky, Ephem. Arch. (1885) 57. 
Following Soph. El. 6, the earliest literary evidence for the wolf-Apollo, Eustathius ad II. 4.101 
pie nea. the marketplace of Argos was called Lykeios (cf. also Hesychius s. v. 
10¢ : 
** Otto Gruppe was the last to make this feature of the wolf-Apollo basic to a purely 
one approach to the problem. It appears to have first been emphasized in modem times 
he Jahn, “tiber Lykoros" Ber. d. sdchs. Ges. d. W. (1847) 423 (cf. H. Immerwahr, Die Kulte 
the Cathe Arkadiens I [1891] 21ff.). It has been basic to the interpretanoe of the wolf-context in 
as vane linguistic area, and in the last decades it has found its place in scholarship 
2 Of ae the “sociological” school. V. Cap. 6 infra, et passun. 
scr : Nn. supra, . 
Sto: Mp0 Is a synonym of B&ipaepog, and can easily stand for the Arkadian Cépe@pov in the 
‘ Ths cnn als fom ai nd ne ine za Dine the connection with Apollo is 
© found in = h. El. irl is 
,oroborated; for she aided him in ae of his dragon-slaying exploits, and here the bull would 
* common enemy. 
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Thus there can be no doubt that in ancient Argive tradition the epithet Lykeios 
was associated with the wolf. The connection is found in literature as well. The 
Lykeian marketplace in Soph. El. 6-7 is identified as belonging to the “wolf-slaying 
god.” Elsewhere too the god is pictured so: Paus. 2.9.6 tells of aid proffered to the 
people of Sikyon by Apollo Lykios when their cattle was being stolen away by 
wolves. He told them of a kind of poisonous bark that drove wolves away. This story 
and the epithet, or rather gloss, on Lykeios, AvKdKtovog “wolf-slaying,”*5 have given 
rise to one of the more popular, and simplistic, explanations of the wolf-epithet applied 
to Apollo, one that demands no investigation into the wider context of the wolf-name,_ 
outside the zoological identification, as demanded by Whatmough. This explanation, 
championed by M. Nilsson and H.J. Rose, among others,>6 makes the epithet Lykeios 
and the cult attached to it part of Apollo's role as “protector of the flocks,” attested to 
by his rare epithet Nomios, applied by Kallimachos*” to Apollo tending cattle in the 
service of King Admetos, and conceivably lent support to by his epithet GAckiKaxos 
“warding off evil."=8 
In fact, Nomios (“protector of flocks,” or else “god of law”) is by no means so | 
widely attested as a cult epithet of Apollo as are Lykeios and Agyiétés.2? There are 
only two localities where Apollo Nomios occurs without doubt, Arkadia and Epeiros, 
both attested in literary sources, and in one place an inscription has the word Nomios, 
and “Apollo” has to be supplied. Both Clement of Alexandria” and Cicero“! tell of a 
cult of Apollo Nomios in Arkadia, while a sanctuary of his at Orikos in Epirus is 
mentioned by Ap. Rhod. 4.1216. He is mentioned in Theoc. 25.21, as well. Ina 
dedication from Epidauros made by a pyrphoros, in IG 12 447, the god’s name has to 
be supplied. The meaning of the word véjt0¢ is by no means certain. It might just as 
well apply to Apollo's legal functions as to his pastoral role in the story of his 
servitude at the court of Admetos. For example, there is no unequivocal indication 
that Apollo was a god of herdsmen. In fact, to judge from bucolic poetry, whose main 
subject is the life of herdsmen, Apollo and the Muses are present to the herdsmen as 
gods of song and music, whereas Pan and the Nymphs have to do with the animals and 
their care. As far as Kallimachos’ reference to Nomios in the context of Apollo’s 
servitude at the court of Admetos is concemed, it is conceivable that his intent was to 
emphasize that Nomios referred to a pastoral, rather than a legal, aspect of the god's 
functions. 


However, there is room to consider another possibility: that Apollo’s role of 
“protector of flocks,” attested in Kallimachos’ reference, and perhaps inherent in the 
other occurrences of his epithet Nomios, belongs to the wolf-nature inherent in his 
wolf-name. His wolf-epithet will, in that case, not be equivalent to “warding off” or 
“killing wolves,” Sophokles’ testimony in El. 6-7 notwithstanding. What must be an 
ancient conception of the wolf found among the Estonians and the Latvians, as well as 


* This epithet is restored in an epigram from Lema, in the Argive plain, by Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca (Berlin 1878) 821.6. If the restoration is correct, it may represent a rationalization of the 
epithet Lykeios, as it is in Sophocles as well. On the other hand, we shall see below that Apollo 
was the slayer of Lykos in Delphic story. 

36 This theory is adopted by Eckels, Greek Wolf-Lore, (Philadelphia 1937) as well. 

37 Kall. Hymn. Ap. 47. 

38 Paus. 1.3.4, 6.24.6, and 8.41.8. ; 

39 “Leader,” or “God of Roads.” As such this epithet comes close in meaning to Apollo's wolf- 
name, both in a physical and a social context. 

“© Protr.2.28 P. 24 P. 

4) De natura deor, 3.57. 


ukchees, calls the wolf a shepherd, while among Bulgarians and Vachs he used 
the | aia as a sheep-dog. It is told of this sheep-dog in Bulgaria that he was 
e i of his wages and consequently began to maul the sheep.2 Hence Nomios, if 
. eed it means “shepherding, and GAckiKaKog, “warding off evil,” may once have 
ind od as epithets of the wolf-god himself. It is surely significant in this context that 
-~ ‘thet Lykeios was applied to the herdsmen’s god Pan in Arkadia.*> 
the oP Ther e is little doubt that the epithet Lykeios was connected with the wolf at 
ens as well. It is more than likely that a statue of a wolf stood near the temple of 
lo Lykeios at Athens; for the temple served as a court of law in early times, and 
Apo at Athens were under the protection of the hero Lykos in the form of a wolf. 
coe eding to Pausanias this Lykos was reputed to have been the founder of the cult 
. Apollo Lykeios and the builder of his temple, the famous Atxe.ov (Lyceum), and 
Py of the statue of the wolf that stood before it at Athens.45 The same source*© 
tells us both Apollo Lykeios and the people called the Lykians (who were originally 
called the Termilai, if they are from southem Anatolia) were named after the Athenian 
hero.47 The Athenian cult of Apollo Lykeios seems to have been old and well- 
established; for we find that there were burial rites for murdered wolves (werewolves?) 
48 
7 nee of a wolf stood at Delphi, the center of Apollo-worship in Greece, as 
well, a gift of the people of Delphi,*? of whom Pausanias™ tells the following story: 
A temple robber used to plague Apollo at Delphi. He used to hide out, with the 
treasure he had made off with, high above the town on the slopes of Mt. Pamassos, 
until he was killed by a wolf, who subsequently came down into the town howling. 
The people understood that the wolf had been sent by Apollo, and following him up 


“2+Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, s. v. Wolf 3b. There is a Greek proverb A tK0¢ 
TOipnv, “a wolf (as} shepherd,” interpreted as meaning “a false friend,” in CPG 2.513, Apostol. 
10.96b. 


- who maintains the site is named "End Oxetov after a certain Epilykos, who improved 

For the wolf's statue in law courts at Athens cf. Eratosthenes in Harpokration s. v. 
pcan ett Et. Magn. s.v. S€xaoa; Hesychius s.v. Atkou Séxac; and Leutsch-Schneidewin, 
gra ius (Zenobius 5.2, also Diogenianus C100 and 320). 


4 
the OCIA 3.89 and 292 for the temple of Apollo Lykeios at Athens. The second of these is 
© inscription on the seat of the 


priest of Dionysos at the theater of Dionysos. Other ancient 
Katt where the Lykeion is mentioned in connection with the Polemarchos and military exercises 
Lucian Ansep an the last note. We may add for the gymnasium Harpokration s. v. AUKeLov and 
symnasies 77sis 7, where there is a description of the statue of Apollo Lykeios that stood in the 
and E Demon one Cf. P. Gardiner and Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. for this stame on coins, 

inty girls oi Se Atistoph. Peace 356, and Xen. Hipp. 3.6 for cavalry exercises there. 
Porph, de Abst, “Th eeiane according to Hesychius s. v., brought water to the temple. V. also 
: Pau 10.147 of Kyrene (third cent. B.C.B.), quoted in £ Ap, Rhod. 2.124 Wellauer. 
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the mountain they found the stolen gold. Apollo worshi under the name Lykeios ‘ 


at Delphi is evidenced in a fifth-century inscription,>! where we find Sépnorta,, 
“skins,” dedicated to Apollo Lykeios by the local phratry of the Labyadai, 


There is additional evidence of the wolf's association with the god of Delphi: In 


the amazing story cited by Phlegon of Tralles®? from the historian Antisthenes of 
Rhodes, ing the Romans’ invasion of Aitolia in their campaign against 
Antiochus the Great (189-188 B.C.E.), a red wolf appears as the messenger of Apollo 
Pythios, the oracular god of Delphi come to the Greeks’ aid. Antisthenes was alive, it 
seems, at the time of the campaign. On the shore a certain Publius, who had been, 
uttering oracles, prophesied that a great red wolf would come to devour him; the wolf 
did so, but left his head, which continued to speak oracles and prophesy. This wonder 
was seen by an entire army on the beach, no doubt in a sort of trance.52 
Moreover, a Delphian hymn to Lykéreus, there identified with the oracular 
Phoebus (i. e. Apollo), has survived. The name Lyk6reus is connected to the area of 
Delphi and Mt. Parnassos exclusively, as is Lykdros, and appears in a number of other 
literary sources besides this hymn.*° In one source”® it is connected with the pedigree 
of Kaphauros, the grandson of Apollo, called Lykareus here, and Akakallis. The god 
may be given the epithet Lykéreus here because he and Akakallis were parents of 
Milétos, as well, the founder of the renowned city of the same name, who as a child 
was exposed to die but was fed by wolves until he was rescued by herdsmen.57 
The epithet Lyk6reus is surely related to the name of the town Lykireia on Mt. 
Pamassos. The wolf's association with the region of Delphi at that spot may antedate 
the stories cited so far. According to one version of the story of Deukalion and the 
flood,>* the remnant saved from the floodwaters were led to safety on the peak of Mt. 
Parnassos by howling wolves, and so called the town they founded there Lykoreia (a 
popular etymology from AbxKog, “wolf,” and dpbw “to howl”). Another possible 
etymology of the name, Pausanias notes,~” is the name of the hero Lykoros, the son of 
Apollo and the nymph Korykia the patroness of the Korykian Cave on Mt. Parnassos. 
At any rate, Lyk6reia, as an oracular site sacred to Apollo, was of greater antiquity 
than Delphi itself, and shows, through its mythology, that Apollo was long associated 
with the wolf in the region of Delphi. 
Aside from Argos, Athens, Delphi, and Sikyon, epigraphic or literary evidence 


51 C. Homolle, “Inscriptions de Delphes,” BCH (1895) p. 12, 1.37. 

52 Phiegon 3 FGrH 257F36. 

53 Cf. Schwartz in PWRE | cols. 2537-2538 (Stuttgart 1894). —— 
+ Eusebius Praep. Ev. 3.14.5, from the lost treatise of Porphyry On the philosophy contained in 
oracles. 

55 Kall. hymn. Ap. 19; Euphorion fr. 53 (Meineke); and the invocation to the Orphic hymn to 
Apollo (Orph. Hymn. 34[33].1). 

Ap. Rhod. 4.1490. 

5” Apollo and Akakallis were the pareats of Amphithemis and Garamas, as well as Milétos, 
according to Apollonios of Rhodes ibid. and £ ad loc., and Ant. Lib. 30. Akakallis bore a son to 
Hesmes, as well, however. te neers ral a7 ny respd akcerea 
Autol , the former the son of Apollo and the ermes; m ’ 
ea isa Ai Akakallis also bore the twins Phylakides and Phylandros to Apollo, 
and these children, like Miletos, were exposed, and were nustured by an animal, this time a goat 
(Paus. 2.77, 10.16.5), # statue of which was sent to Delphi by the people of the city Elyros on 
Krete. Here we encounter the altemation of goat and she-wolf among the Greeks. 
“5 aus. 10.6.2f.;St. Byz. 279 Holst; Etym. Magn. 571. 

Ibid. 


o Lykeios flourished, or was known, at least, in many other 
shows that pee ae Greek-speaking world as well. The month Lykios, 
places in i +o February-March, or to May, is attested from a number of other 
correspon eins been argued on the analogy of names of months like Karneios and 
; name implies the existence of a cult. Shes ; 

‘de from Lykeios and Lykios, not always clearly distinguished im the sources, 
z= eported by Hesychius 2 as an epithet of Apollo at Chryse on Lemnos, is, as 
Lykaios, * directly associated with the cult of Apollo at Delphi, and the name 


: na, Eresos on Lesbos, Erythrai, Metspontium, Lemnos, 

60 Megara, ee eat in Ilyria,and Xanthos and the Milyas in Lykia (im these 

Kalymna, Paros, ‘e Lykios): Me ra: [ MB. (IG 7) 35, with just the name of the god in 

tast places under the name Lykids): rane ons from Epidauros,” Eph. Arch. (1883) 89, Nos. 
tive. Epidauros: Kavvadias, Inscriptions rom » oP ¢ }) oF%e 

Lema: a dedication to Apollo Lykeios, the Lemacan Nymphs,and Dionysos, in Kaibel, 

25.26. Lema 8 06Aikman, fz 49 and 50 (Poetae Melici Graeci,ed. D-L. Page). Eresoe: I. In. 

Eas: 2(IG 12.2) §26b31, where the name of the god as crv Ion an cath. ims ; on . re 

acerning priesthoods from ca. 250 B.C.E. in Ditt. Syl. 1014.20. Metapontium: /.G 1.5. 

14) 647. Kalymna: R. Dareste, BCH 10 (1886) 240. _Paros: an awe? published by 
Rhangabe in Ant. Hell. 2.896 (where “... YKEIOZ” is read‘ AROALGIVOS Avxetov”). Lemnos ai 
the references are found under A0KtOV not6v, = Soph. Phil. 1461, Zenobtus 4.99, oe os 
Suidas s. v. Miletus: Siebenter vorldufiger Bericht von dem kiniglichen Museen 
Ausgrabungen in Milet und Didyma: Abh. Akad. Berlin, Anhang (1811) 18. Jader (Yugoslav 
Zadar, Ital. Zara): C.I.L. 3.2902 (“Apollini Lycio,” which may represent either Lykeios or 
Lykios). Xanthos and the Milyas: The Lykian temple at Xanthos, attested by Diodoros 5.56.1, 
who tells of its having been founded by Lykos the Telchin, and another Lykian oracular temple of 
the Milyas were dedicated to Lykios. For the latter temple see B. Keil, “Apollo in der Milyas, 
Hermes 25 (1890) 313-317, who restored [A]v[k](ov in an inscription. Lykios may also appear 
on coins of Themisonion in Phrygia; it is restored there by Loebbecke: Abx[toc] Idfav, a 
reading opposed by Ramsay in AJA (1887) 362. et ec ceie . 

Lykios, not Lykeios, is clearly the epithet applied to Apollo in Asia Minor, in historic Lykia 
and in Themisonion, if it does indeed occur there. In fact there were two countries named Lykia 
in ancient tradition: one near Zelea on the river Aisépos in northem Asia Minor, and the other the 
historic Lykia in southwest Anatolia. Elsewhere there is confusion between Lykios and Lykeios, 
which sounded exactly alike by the end of the Fifth Century B.C.E., especially at Argos. 
Pausanias cites Lykios consistently when he speaks of Argos, and also when he speaks of Sikyon. 
Older sources give Lykeios for Argos, certainly. Nevertheless, Argos and Lykia are associated: 
the Kyklépes who built the Cyclopean walls of Argos seem to have been of Lykian origin, and 
Proitos, for whom the walls of Tiryns were built by the Kyklopes in order to allow him to wrest 
the throne from his twin brother Akrisios, was married to a Lykian princess, and Lynkeus, the 
Argive hero, also has Lykian connections. Both ancient and modem theories have had to account 
for the discrepancy in names and for the Anatolian connection. 

These are (1) Lamia, (2) Chaleion in Ozolian Lokris, (3) Epidauros Limera in Lakonia (near 
rip (4) Byzantion, and (5) Chersonnesos. See for (1) 1. Gr. Sept. 2, 1. Thess. (IG 9.2) 75.18; 
om ie ae F. Bechtel, O. Hoffmann, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften 
ree saae aussoullier in BCH 5 (1881) 429; for (3) I. Lac. Mess. Arc. 1 (IG 5.1) 932.12 and 
Pap iat) es : emia (1884) 86; for (4) Corpus gloss. lat. 5.218 (the Vocabulanum of 
ratanad spe #) aa Latyschev, /nscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini 
that at Chaleion wi (1901) 70. The month at Byzantion is identified with May in the source, 
Latinas & on with the Delphic month Bysios, or February-March. According to Bischoff, 
aon, ll eri zur classischen Philologie 7 (1885) 340, and Hiller von Girtringen /G 9.2 p. 
2270 au sans aa at Lamia corresponded to March-April. Bischoff, in PWRE 13.2 (1927) 

ggests a festival called Lykcia in February-March; for he imagines that this was the 


68200 of the month Lykeios at Bpida : . : z 
sy. AtKeioy i Epidauros Limera and at Byzantion, as it was at Lokroi. 
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enés in the prayer of Pandaros the Lykian on Zeleia to Apollo,63 
dal of gee gen-, “bom of,” in this word, it has been taken to refer to the 
context of a story told by Aclian,™ to the effect that Apollo takes especial joy in the 
wolf because he was bom to Leto when she was in the shape of a she-wolf. (This is an 
etiological tale to explain the epithet Lykégenés.) Aelian also surmises that the Statue 
of the wolf set up at Delphi served as a reminder of Apollo’s birth. There is further 
evidence for the myth of Apollo's birth from Leto in wolf’s shape in the Etymologicum 
Magnum® which tells how Leto was tumed into a wolf for the same twelve days in the 
year when she-wolves whelp. The same entry Contains the notice that wolves had a 
special position at Athens: an Athenian who killed a wolf had to pay the bill for the 
funeral, tycipet obtG ta xpd¢ tc&pov. The same information is found in ZA 
Rhod.,© with the added note that it derived from the Commentaries of Philostephanes 
of Kyrene who, as we have noted supra, may be speaking of werewolves. Hence itis 
likely that the story of Apollo's birth from a she-wolf is no more than an etiological 
explanation for the epithet Lykégenés, and in fact Aristotle®? mentions, in the context 
of the twelve days in the year when she-wolves whelp, that Leto metamorphosed 
herself into wolf’s shape out of fear of Hera, in an attempt to escape her wrath. The 
same tale is told by Antigonus of Carystus,® who adds that Leto had come to Delos 
for those twelve days, after sojourning among the Hyperboreans. This story may be 
Delian, as a matter of fact, but it could derive from Lykia, as well, where the local 
story, in one version, at least, told of Apollo's birth from Leto in wolf's shape on the 
banks of the river Xanthos. 

As noted above (n. 60), the name Lykia signified one of two localities in 
antiquity. Eustathius, in his comments on the Lykian Pandaros and Apollo 
Lykégenés,® identifies “Zeleates,” “Trojans,” and “Lykians” as three names for one 
and the same people, and goes on to infer that Apollo Lykios had his name from that 
people, in northwest Asia Minor. This accords with the remark of Strabo” and with 
Arrian. These sources derive Apollo's epithet Lykios from the Lykia in northwestern 
Anatolia, and not from the more familiar historic Lykia. However, Eustathius?! 
declares that either one of these two lands might be the origin of the epithet 
Lykégenés, and goes so far as to write:72 

Strabo (14.3.5) claims, however, that the Pandaros honored in Pinara, the 
great city of “Karian” Lykia, shared his name with the Pandaros of the 
Iliad only by chance, and that this latter is identical with Pandaros the son 
of Lykaon reported from Boiotia, whence Lykaon derived his name; for 
that was where Leto came, to escape Hera’s envy, after she had borne 
Apollo.73 


© 7), 4,101,119. 

& NA. 10,26. 

6 Ed Gaisford, 680.21, s. v. n6ALOL AOKOL. 

% 2 124 Wellauer. 

57 Hist. An. 6.35 (580a14). 

68 Hist. Mir. 56(61). 

© od Il. 2.284 (354). 

70 12.4.6 following /l. 2.824. 

730d I. 4.101 (449). 

ad Il. 4.88 (448 

3 Boiotia bc <3 come into the picture here because of the town of Tegyra, which My — 
the places that claimed to be Apollo's birthplace. Cf. Plut. de defectu ceeuionmn si oe 
Pelopidas 16; and St. Byz. s. v. Tegyra. Eustathius’ syncretistic way of thinking 


according to Eustathius in these passages, Apollo’s epithet Lykios derived 
and of Lykia in “Karia” and the wolf-epithet Lykégenés also derives from 
ountry. This is the source of one of the influential modern theories of the wolf- 
a ‘dentity: Lykégenés, along with Lykios, and Lykeios, were thought to mean “the 
kian god.” This is a solution that begs the question; for as we shall see, it is more 
likely that the name “Lykia,” like a number of other geographical names, means 
an country.” Let us review the ancient theories of the origin of Apollo’s epithets 
son the root lyk: Three interpretations prevailed in antiquity as to the ultimate origin 
f these epithets. (1) Either they were thought to derive from the wolf, or else (2) 
Seni some root meaning “light,” or (3) they were referred to some hero or giant named 


Lykor traditional stories brought above from Delphi, Sikyon, and Argos the wolf 
was connected directly to these epithets. However, the meaning and the origin of the 
od’s connection with the wolf appeared no less equivocal in antiquity than today. At 
Sikyon, as we have seen, he was said to have rid the area of wolves. The same origin 
of the epithet Lykeios is suggested by = Soph. El. 6 Elmsley, where, as we have seen, 
Apollo is termed Lykoktonos, “wolf-slayer (and a similar theory was presumably 
held be all those who used the name). The Scholiast remarks: .. 
Some say Apollo is Lykoktonos because in his role as a divinity of flocks 
he kills his depredators, and that is why, they say, wolves are sacrificed to 
him at Argos; but others explain that the animal is holy to him in the same 
way as deer are to Artemis, saying that this is the reason the wolf appears 
on the Argive coinage. 
This last theory, wherein Apollo was the patron of the wolf, and not its persecutor, is 
the one upheld by Plutarch also,” but it too begs the question: “Why was the wolf 
holy to Apollo?” 

Hesychius,”> remarking on the passage in Sophocles, refers the connection of 
the epithet “wolf-slayer” with Apollo’s role as god of herds and keeper of the cattle to 
Aristarchus; but Hesychius goes on to remark that Aristarchus is wrong on this point 
because the wolf is holy to Apollo. Hence it appears that the attempt to explain 
Apollo’s wolf-epithet in terms of the god’s pastoral functions is as old as the third 
century B.C.E. Festus too’® derives the epithet Lykeios from slaying wolves, and the 
same derivation is found in Servius-Danielis’ ad hoc interpretation of the origin of the 
name Lykeia applied to Artemis at her temple in Troizen; he guesses it might refer to 
Hippolytos having rid the land of a plague of wolves.””7 Hence it seems that the 
protection of the flocks was the primary and most natural association a wolf-epithet 
evoked in later antiquity. Nevertheless it is unlikely that Apollo's epithet Lykoktonos 
is original. Just in the same way that Dionysos, one of whose sacred animals is the 
goat, had the epithet Aigobolos, “goat-striker,”’® Apollo, it seems, assumed the wolf- 
slaying epithet in a pastoral context.’9 In the modem period, as we have noted, this 


eee 


oe = — to make it a place of refuge for Leto after Apollo’s birth on Delos. 
oracl. 
75 
S.v. Auxéxtovog Ged. 
7S. 106 Lindsay. os 


For a temple and a divi : , . 
Optiletis founded vine epithet called after a hero's experience cf. the temple of Athena 


iil Apollo Lykoktonos and Dionysos Aigobolos we may compare Apollo Smintheus, who 
have been first a Mouse-god and only later a mouse-killer, on the evidence presented by 
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ion has enjoyed a great vogue, adopted as it was by Nilsson and 
SE ee entena tien a beginning it encountered opposition from those 
who have preferred to view the wolf as the emblem of the loner, or who have found 
some other reason for Apollo's association with the wolf-name. 

Perhaps there is a hint of an older theory in the prayer of the chorus in Aesch, 
Seven 145-146: “Lykeios, lord, be wolvish toward the enemy's army." Here the 
implication is that the wolf will be fierce and destructive. This paronomasia is natural, 
and though it surely belongs to the sphere of the wolf, does not define the epithet, and, 
like the epithet Lykoktonos, is not likely to be original. These epithets may , however, 
indeed be ancient; and they are not directly part of any pastoral function. Apollo 
Lykeios and Lykoktonos both appear to have an ambiguous relation to their 
emblematic animal, and to the complex implied by its name. In the sway Apollo 
wields over the animal and the realm it represents he seems to possess the power of 
life and death; he appears as the wolf's patron and as its enemy at the same time.. In 
the same way, to quote a much better known case, Artemis is at once the protectress 
and the huntress of small animals. This should come as no surprise, however; for we 
have already encountered the Greek saying, 6 tpdoag itoetat, “he who has 
wounded shall heal,” which illustrates how destructive powers go hand in hand with 
beneficial ones. 

The most complete list of ancient theories concerning the meaning of Apollo's 
wolf-epithet to have come down to us is given by Servius-Danielis on Aen. 4.377. Of 
the eight hypotheses presented there six identify the lyk- root with actual wolves. The 
first tells that Apollo had the epithet Lycius (sic!) because he assumed the shape of a 
wolf when he slept with the nymph Kyréné. Kyréné is the eponymous nymph of the 
North African city of the same name, the capital of Cyrenaica, and the mother of 
Aristaios by Apollo. This report of Servius is unique. It may be connected with the 
worship of Zeus Lykaios in Kyréne reported by Herodotos.®? Then Servius suggests, 
in another unique communication, that Apollo is called Lykeios because he was in 
wolf-shape when he slew the Telchines. 

Servius’ third explanation tells us the wolf was the first to bring Apollo the 
laurel-branch from Tempé after the god’s victory over the Python. This is the laurel 


I. Trencsényi-Waldapfel, “Apollo Smintheus in Innerasien,” Acta Orientalia Academiae 
Scientiarwn Hungaricae 15 (1962) 351. We shall have occasion to speak of Apollo Smintheus at 
length below. 
Cf.n. 8 ,and p. 11, supra . 

5! Arsistarchus’ theory of the meaning of the epithet Lykeios is the oldest extant expressis verbis, 

unless we follow D. Bassi in attributing Aristotle’s account of Leto’s wolf's-form to the 

speculations of earlier Homeric scholars concerning the origin of the epithet Lykégenés. 
Aristarchus’ theory has appeared “conservative” and safe, connected, as it was later, with 
Apollo's epithet Nomios, and bolstered by a much-disputed interpretation of his epithet Kameios, 
deriving it from the pastoral sphere. Still, its only ancient support is from the story in Paus. 2.9.6 
of the poisonous berk provided by Apollo to the Sikyonians to allow them get rid of a plague of 
wolves. Pausanias, however, goes on to remark that when he came to Sikyon he found Apollo 
Lykeios’ temple there abandoned and his cult neglected, and this at a time it was still flourishing 
at Argos and at Athens, and no doubt elsewhere as well. The wolf’s patronage of law-courts at 
Athens, and his battle with the bull as Argos certainly do not suggest that Apollo had him as his 
emblem because he wished to tum him away from the cattle and protect the flocks; from the 
Asgive story, at least, rather the opposite would seem to be the case. The persistent opposition to 
the Aristarchus-Nilsson theory in antiquity is expressed aptly in £ Soph, and in Hesychius. 
82 4203. The connection is suggested by Broholm “Kyrene,” PWRE 12.1 (1924) col. 153. 
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th which Apollo crowned himself after his victory, and the usual version of the 
gi Apollo brought it himself.®3 The next theory Servius propounds is the on 
adopted by Aristarchus and Nilsson, namely, that Apollo, as god of the flocks 
destroyed the wolves at Sikyon. There then follow two other theories that appear 


(1) ‘There is another story told to explain why the region 
used to enjoy hunting in the area, but once upon a time wolv 
in such force that they did away with all the game there 

oddess was deprived of all the pleasure she had from hunting; for no animals but 
Solves remained. Apollo... because of this (a temple) was dedicated.” Because of a 
lacuna in the text here we can not quite make sense of this story, but the best 
conjecture is that it is an expanded version of Apollo’s role as wolf-slayer, a role he 
appears in in Lykia as well.” Lykia would then be a land freed of wolves by Apollo, 
in an attempt to restore the game population of the area and so to please Artemis by 
restoring the hunt. ‘ 

(2) The last theory is the one we have come to know that tells of the sinkhole. 
“When Danaos came [to Argos] from Egypt, he found the ground parched because of 
Neptune's anger at the River Inachus for having sided with Minerva sgainst him when 
the honors for the foundation of Athens were assigned. So he sent his daughter 
Amym6né out to look for water. She found a spring, noticed that it fell into a cleft in 
the ground, and all was then completely dry, and went back to tell her father. He was 
moved by her account of the amazing sight, and so he consulted the oracle of Apollo, 
who told him to go to the place where he would find a bull and a wolf fighting, and 
there to watch the outcome of the struggle. If the bull won, he was to build a temple to 
Neptune, but if the wolf was victorious he should consecrate a shrine to Apollo. 
Danaos saw the wolf win, and dedicated a temple to Apollo Lycius.” 

This version of the Danaos story assigns divine patrons to the wolf and the bull, 
namely, Apollo and Poseidon respectively,®> and gives as the background of the 
struggle between them a drought and the discovery of a spring that disappeared into a 

sinkhole in the ground, appearing to dry up completely. It is noteworthy in this 

| context that Hyginus®6 related that Amyméne rode to Lemna on the back of a dolphin; 
although she is known as the bride of Poseidon, this may indicate some relation to 

| Apollo Delphinios, also a patron of the dolphin and especially of dolphin-riders. 
Amymoné is surely connected with water, as are all the daughters of Danaos. In any 
case, this story is of paramount importance for the argument that the wider context of 


the wolf-name includes the wind, because an empty sinkhole in the Mediterranean area 
will become a wind-tunnel, as we have noted. 


Thus ancient sources which associate Apollo’s epithets derived from the lyk- 
root with the wolf 


rf present no consensus on the reason for the association of the animal 
with the divinity. On the other hand, in those ancient interpretations that derive these 
epithets from a root meaning “light” we find a praiseworthy concem to discover 
Whether a single conception lies behind all the different manifestations of Apollo’s lyk- 
epithets. In fact, these are the only ancient interpretations that can be termed 
ee 
iu This is the version implied in Plut. Quaest. Gr. 12.293c, and in Ael. V. H. 3.1. 
Festus p. 6 Lindsay. 

_ The bull is as often identified with 
icone of th 

wolf, 


is called Lykia. Disna 
ves penetrated those places 
in their approach. So the 


Dionysos as with Poseidon (Neptune). V. injra for further 
© roles of these two gods in connection with Apollo Lykeios and his struggle with 
"2 (Brat. Katast. 31), 
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“scientific.” They are the Stoic rationalistic counterparts of nineteenth 
lesan Mla h tions, and they all connect the epithets from the lyk- root with 
Apollo's réle as sun-god, and hence are controversial in the light of modem-day Views 
of Apollo in this réle. ” Unlike the nineteenth-century proponents of the view that the 
wolf-epithets of Apollo are essentially light or sun-epithets,"* the ancients who held 
this view mostly tried to explain why the wolf is associated with the sun or light, 
Macrobius Saturnalia 1.17.36ff. is worth citing in its entirety in this connection, He 
quotes a number of earlier authors, all of them Stoics, in support of this View; none of 
them are earlier than the third century B.C.E., while Macrobius fl. c. 400 C.E.: 
We have heard many explanations of Apollo's epithet Lycius. Antipater 
the Swic [of Tarsos, second century B.C.E.] writes that Apollo is called 
Lycius “because all things in the world grow bright (or white, 
AcuKaiveoGat) when the sun shines on them,” Kleanthes [331-232 


centu 


a 
moisture with his rays Just as wolves eat up flocks. The ancient Greeks 


W<¢. The poet 
writes of it (JI. 7.433): “when dawn has not yet come and it still was 


GpupAdKn,” night, and again (I. 4.101): “Pray to Apollo Lykégenés, 
“he who gives birth to the 


The refulgence of his 
Tays precede the sun far and wide; little by little they thin out the mist of 


Accordingly, Macrobius’ identification of the wolf with the sun and light derives 


emicke is not 
si Wemicke PWRE 2 (Stuttgart 1895) cols. 59-60. Apollo as the god of the sun is n 
sited carr than (a fraps of) barigides Craten, and be etsined pogelay inthis le due 
eS ee eee eae 
Joseph Fontenrose was the leading proponent of the view regen ee ag aieth “i 
invention. i i in Epic Oaths,” AJ, . His view p 
scholarship belie Ma ee teed, Wale F Oto, “Apollon,” Paidewna 7 (1959-1961) 
34, sees in Smintheus and Kameios (although not in Lykeios) old cult-epithets with so. 


implications. ; 

* review of these modem theories v. Appendix A. — 

Wie uece iets te ee 2 wleiieain Die What follows 
appears to be meant as support for Kleanthes’ use of the word “wolf” as a synonym for 0g) 
with no fusther elucidation. On the word Auxdfas cf. D.J.N. Lee, “Lykabas,” Glotia 40 (1 
168ff. and Chap. 2 n. 46 infra. 


earned circles of the Stoic school; for he ci . 
from the the Stoic origin of this doctrine is oonckecdied by ne oe of 
Ta derstand the great interest in fire and in the ca.’ _We can 
easily un , : ve Sun among the Stoics, 
believed, along with Herakleitos and Zeno of Citium, their founder, that the world. 
soul, the logos, manifests itself in fire. Both Kleanthes and Antipater were bag, 
son Aristarchus, who, as we have seen, held that Apollo's wolf-nature adhere ene 
by virtue of his role as god of flocks and shepherds, and does not seem to have known 
of a theory connecting the /yk- epithets with light. In any case, an early date for such 
an identification would be precluded, and the fact that Kleanthes must take pains to 
justify the use of the wolf-name to refer to the sun implies that “wolf” was not 
synonymous with “sun.” (In the case of the wind, we see from Mannhardt’s results 
that the word “Wolf” did indeed serve as a name for the wind in the Germanic 
linguistic area.) ; 

The identification of the wolf with the stranger has survived from antiquity as 
well, and in recent times has secured confirmation, especially in France and 
Germany,?! from the finding that in many societies “stranger-wolf” is the appellation 
of adolescent bands, estranged to some extent from the entire community and preying 
upon it. Today it is accepted that the wolf associated with such prehistoric and historic 
werewolf confraternities was not a totem, whatever that may be.22_ We shall see that 
one of its functions, at least, was to symbolize the wind, part and parcel of the wider 
context of the wolf-name. With this in mind, we hope to be able to clarify the 
ideology of these adolescent bands in Greece and elsewhere, and to gain a new insight 
into the way they justified their behavior. 

The idea that Apollo Lykeios is connected with the fugitive or lone stranger, 
which occurs in Otto Gruppe’s discussion®? and in that of other modern scholars, like 
Immerwahr, seems to have originated in the version of the Danaos story found in Ptut. 
Pyrrhos 31, and in Paus. 2.19, cited above These scholars have held that the epithet 
Phyxios applied to Apollo refers to the fugitive (from Gr. g€ byw “to flee” or “escape,” 
Lat. fugio). This can not be, however; for such an interpretation has no basis im the 
primary source of the epithet, Philostratos Her. 10.4 p.710£.% Philostratos tells how, 
when wolves came down from Mt. Ida in the ninth year of the siege of Troy, 
Palamedes understood the circumstance as a sign from Apollo that a plague was in the 
offing; his advice to the Achaians was to supplicate Apollo Lykios and Phyxios, for 
safety. “Phyxios” here refers to escaping the plague, not to the lone wolf, and 
moreover it is in hendiadys with Lykios, so that Philostratos means to say “Apollo 
Lykios, who can insure our escaping the plague” and hence has the function of a 
healer; still modern scholars have juxtaposed “Phyxios,” understanding by it “of 
fugitives,” with Danaos, the lone-wolf fugitive, and concluded that Lykios was the god 
of the outcast.95 
en, 

De Pyth. or. 12 (400C-D). i 

R f. M. Eliade, “Les Daces et les Loups,” Numen 5-6 (1956) 15-31, esp. p. 20ff. This article 
(Chicago 19725 0" Chap. 1 of M. Eliade, Zalmoxis, the Vanishing God wu. W.R. Trask 
io Claude Lévi-Strauss, Totemism tr. Roger Needham (Boston 1963), Chap. 1 “The Totemic 
malign ce bine “totem" has been shown to be a meaningless category; for “totems” are by the 
ay, n.31 figs symbols bearing pertinent meanings. 

9S i Tzetzes ad Hesiodi Theogonian 326ff. in Gaisford P.G. Min.v.2. nd estioal 
ee O8 1s better attested as an epithet of Zeus, although here too the meaning fugit’ 

"8 to be late and conjectural. Cf Apollod. 1.7.2, and £ Ap. Rhod. 2.1147, where the epithet 
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The epithet Phyxios applied to Apollo occurs only in the passage from | 
Philostratos. Today the “lone wolf” explanation has few, if any, adherents among 
classicists. The reason it became so popular a century ago is that the word “war ” 
meaning “wolf,” occurs in Middle High German as a name for the fugitive criming) 
destined to be hanged (and hence killed by strangling “gewirgt”). Such a person wa, 
understood to have been called a “wolf” because he was a fugitive, an outlaw, a “long 
wolf.” The German scholars who favored this explanation of the “warg,” were 8Ure 
the word meant “wolf”; the idea that the word can mean “wolf” later fell into discred; 
although it has its champions today again.°© It is likely that Phyxios is Philostratos' 
own addition to the story of Palamedes and the plague, in an attempt to explain, 
through a hendiadys, how Lykios came to be the averter of a plague (a function of 
Apollo Smintheus, as we shall see in the next chapter, but not of Apollo Lykeios o; 
Lykios elsewhere). Philostratos can not be adduced as evidence for a connection 
between Lykios and averting a plague either; he seems to be insisting on just such a 
connection, or even inventing it, and the only importance the passage may have is the 
attempt to see beyond the wolf to some wider context of its name. 

The view of Apollo as a sun-god and of the wolf as a sun-animal 50 
overshadowed the study of mythology in the nineteenth century that even when the 
wolf was identified with the wind, and the wind-wolf identified with Apollo, the very 
Suggestion caused consternation in learned circles. Kelly's suggestion that Apollo had 
not yet become a sun-god in Homeric times, but was a god of summer-storms (sicl) 
and as such associated with the Telchines, and his rationalization 
Apollo:Zeus::Rudra:Indra, fell on deaf ears.77 F.L.W. Schwartz had proposed the 
same theory earlier,* but had not carried it through. Wilhelm Mannhardt, who relied 
largely on Schwartz in his Roggenhund und Roggenwolf the early results of his 
questionnaire, ignored any connection of the wind-wolf with Apollo, although he 
marshals the Greek evidence for the identification of the wolf with the wind. This is 
so despite the fact that the evidence he collected in the field conceming the range of 
the Teutonic wolf-name provided a striking parallel to Apollo’s epithets, a parallel we 
shall examine in the next chapter. Mannhardt goes so far as to deny that his wolves 
are in any way related to the wolves of Wotan, and he seems to have seen them as 
purely agricultural constructs. Joseph V. Grohmann considered Apollo to be a storm- 


Sr es ee ee 
refers to Deukalion’s having escaped the flood, or else to Phrixos’ having escaped sacrifice at the 
hands of his father Athamas. = Ap. Rhod. 4.699 stands alone in referring this epithet to Zeus as 
vardian of fugitives. Cf. Paus. 2.21.2 and 3.17.8. 
oe hheny R. Gerstein, “Germanic Warg: The Outlaw as oe he Gerald J. Larson (ed.) Myth 
; Antiquity (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1974) 131- 
1 Waker'Wr kale Curiosities of ieaeBaeecn Tradition and Folklore (London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1863) 244-245, in his chapter “The Wolf.” The Mediterranean area does not know 
summer-storms. . 
%* Der Ursprung der Mythologie, dargelegt am griechischen und deutschen Sage ea 
Wittertz, 1860) written in collaboration wale Adelbert Kabel, wha, © yor eae ~ 
his Herabkunfi des Feuers und des Gottertranks @erlin, P. Dimmer, 1859), in w is of 
substituted weather phenomena, in particular thunder and lightning, for the solar hypothes snd 
Max Miller. Kuhn's was the second great naturalistic hypothesis of the nineteenth pore Pf 
it must have been gratifying to Mannhardt that his data were in accord with it. B.LW. (Berlin 
great work on clouds and wind in mythology, Wolken und Wind, Blitz und arreeef eee 
Wittertz 1879) appeared thirteen years after Mannhardt’s Roggenwolf und Roggenhund 
1866) and yet is totally ignorant of it. 
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appeared from scholarly works any mention ‘ a 
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explanation, an Psychological i 
notes anaioa that smacked of a solar, heavenly, or natwralisie typeset . 
another controversy occupied the foreground of scholarly concem regarding Apolls 
Lykeios; in place of the argument over the nature of the “wolf,” scholars began to 
argue over whether the epithet derived from the land of Lykia, and over whether or not 
Apollo was a native Greek god. 

The claim that Apollo Lykeios was the “Lykian god” begs the question, as we 
have noted; for the name “Lykia,” like a number of other geographical names, 
originally meant “wolf-land.” Still, as we have seen, Eustathius in ad JI. 4.101 (449) 
declared that either of the two countries named Lykia might have been the source of 
the epithet Lykégenés and in ad Il. 4.88 (448) implied that Apollo’s epithet Lykios is 
derived from the land of Lykia in “Karia,” i. e. in southwestern Anatolia, and that the 
wolf-epithet Lykégenés also derives from that country. This is the ultimate source of 
the theory made famous by Wilamowitz. In 1903, in an article entitled “Apollon,”! 
he suggested that the Lykian epithet is exceedingly ancient and must be interpreted 
quite separately from the wolf-epithet. His earlier view had its effect despite the fact 
that in his Glaube der Hellenen'®' he retreated somewhat from this position, and held 
that the derivation of the epithet from Lykia is uncertain, that the conception of Apollo 
as a wolf-slayer is certainly wrong, and, following Farnell, that the wolf is indeed 
the animal of Apollo. 

If Wilamowitz felt unsure, in his later years, about the relation between the wolf 
and Lykia, still he was convinced that Apollo was an Asiatic deity imported into 
Greece about the time of Homer, and no later. This theory has its roots not in 
Eustathius in the eleventh century, but in a remark of Welcker’s in the nineteenth! !03 
His assumption was that since Lykians had come to Argos the Lykian Apollo probably 
came by the same route to Greece. In Wilamowitz’ earlier view the “Lykian” epithet 
of Apollo confirmed Apollo’s Asiatic origins, and this has meant that the meaning and 
origin of the epithet Lykios, and by extension of Apollo's other epithets from the root 
lyk- have become inextricably involved in the controversy over the origin of the god, 
whether Asiatic, i.e. Lykian, Northern, or Hellenic. 

To most minds this controversy tumed on the origin, and hence the nature of 
Apollo's godhead; and the interpretation of Apollo’s wolf-epithets was crucial for the 
argument. In fact, however, the origin of a deity like Apollo is of little importance for 
an understanding of his nature and role in Greek thought.! It cannot be denied that 


Wahrecheinlicher ist da8 Apollo Lykios nach Athen, wie Lykier nach Argos, voa 
104 len aus gekommen ist. 
“eet On of the polytheistic world-view as a unified conception of reality, v. Renato 
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as far back as Homer, and in the classical period certainly, no god is more Greek than 
Apollo, unless maybe Zeus. Whatever Apollo's origins, his position among the gods 
of Greece, in the organic thought about the world they represent, is secure, and he can 
never be thought of as in any way a foreign implant in Greek soil, at least in any 
period where the term “Greek” (“Hellenic") had any meaning. The most pertinent 
remark on Apollo Lykeios and his origins is still that of Farell,! “Apollo Lykeios 
who gave his name to Lycia belonged to the oldest stratum of the religion and his cult 
was the common heritage of many races,” with the stricture that the “many races” are 
basically Greek, and that both Lykia and Lykeios have their names from the wider 
context of the wolf-name. The country is not named after the god. 

An interest in origins, however, was part and parcel of the racial theory popular 
in the early years of the twentieth century, which has left traces hard to erase in 
present-day descriptions of Greek religion. For example, some still believe that the 
“chthonic” deities of Greece were not native (Indo-European), because according to 
the popular racial theories of the first half of the twentieth century Nordic invaders, 
worshippers of manly, warlike, Olympian gods, later to form the aristocracy of the 
Hellenes, came down from the North, found there and absorbed, a short, dark race 
worshipping chthonic mother-goddesses. The oracle at Delphi, with its priestess, and 
its “dark” rites, seemed to self-styled arbiters of what is Greek and what is not, like 
Wilamowitz, not to agree with the nature of the Olympians, who, to paraphrase 
Hdlderlin’s Schicksalslied, walked in luminous radiance, above everything dark and 
suspect. 

From the very beginning there was trouble with Wilamowitz’ hypothesis. He 
had assumed that the bulk of the evidence tended to show that the Greeks had adopted 
an Asiatic deity with his sanctuaries (oracles), but the possibility remained that the 
Greeks might have brought a god of their own to Asia. Eduard Meyer! held fast to 
the latter hypothesis, and presented substantial arguments to show, what is now proved 
from epigraphy, that the name Apollo was a Greek import to Lykia,where the name 
Apollonides, for example, appears as Pelunida. Erich Bethe!" also argued that Apollo 
is a Greek god and quite indigenous to Greece. 

Thus the best path to take among the vagaries of modem interpretations of 
Apollo’s wolf-associations seemed to be that of Nilsson: to approve the weak 
argument that Apollo Lykeios is none other than a facet of Apollo Nomios, the 
protector of the flocks. As W.K.C. Guthrie wrote:!% 

The alternative [to Lycia] is to interpret it as “wolf-god,” which was the 

interpretation of the Greeks themselves. Rose [i. e. H.G. Rose] describes this as 

“falling back” on the meaning ‘wolf-god,’ which does not sound as if it 

expresses great satisfaction, and he accepts the theory according to which Apollo 

was originally a deity of shepherds. To shepherds one of the chief concerns of 
life is the presence or absence of wolves, and their god was one who could 
protect them from their depredations or bring them on if he were angry. 

We can not make do with this, however, first because the evidence for Apollo 

Nomios is, as we have seen, scanty, and most important, because it takes the wolf to be 


Poggioli, op.cis. (Pref. n. 1 supra). 

105 Ibid. n. 101 supra. 

108 Geschichte des Altertums I (Stuttgart-Berlin 1909) 639. 

107“ Apollon der Hellene,” ANTIAOPON Festschrift Jakob Wackernagel. 
108 The Greeks and their Gods (London 1966) 82. 
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CHAPTER I 
EVIDENCE FOR THE WIND-WOLF 


Our hypothesis is that “wolf” is a name for the wind, and hence for a complex of 
ideas that played an important role in the ideology of werewolves, such as are attestey 
by Philostephanos at Athens. This complex of ideas involves the supposed influence 
of the wind. That influence was perceived as an arcane extra-terrestrial fore 
manifesting itself as breath, which emanates from the earth and is also found hidden 
inside the human body. This force was thought to originate and sustain life anq 
growth, as well as being responsible for blocking and annihilating life and growth; the 
same force reveals and conceals, and so brings to light those who recognize the 
relationship between the manifest and the hidden and those who do not. The prophetic 
role of Apollo is therefore not foreign to his wolf-name. 

Bome by Apollo, the wolf-name can be connected with his réle in relation to the 
crops. This role of Apollo has largely been played down in modem treatments of the 
god, but the Thargelia was one of his chief festivals at Athens. This was the festival of 
the first fruits of the grain, celebrating the end of the harvest of barley and the start of 
the harvest of wheat. A two day festival, it fell on the sixth and seventh of the month 
of Thargelion, and during the festival a scapegoat, the pharmakos, was led out of the 
city to a symbolic death. At Delos, the island sanctuary of Apollo, the same days 
were the birthdays, respectively, of Artemis and of Apollo, the divine twins. 

At Delos too there is evidence of the firm connection Apollo had with agriculture. 
Rhoio, named for the pomegranate, bore Anios the hero of the island, to Apollo (or 
else to Zarex the son of Karystos). Anios, the first king of Delos and first priest of 
Apollo there, was taught prophecy by Apollo himself and given divine honors as 
daimon. By Dorippé he was the father of Oind, Spermé, and Elais, called the 
Oinorropoi, or “wine-growers,” though their names denote “wine,” “grain,” and “olive 
oil.”! The name Anios too comes from the agricultural sphere; for it seems to be from 
the verb vbw “to bring to maturity, to speed, fulfill.” Wine, grain, and oil are the 


three staples of the ancient Mediterranean world,? and mark out the sphere of _ 


agriculuure as falling within the purview of Apollo. 

In the Dorian areas of the Greek world one of the most important festivals of 
Apollo was the Karneia, which was, in one of its aspects, a feast of bringing in the 
grapes. One of the chief features of the festival was a race by the staphylodromoi, 


“grape-runners” who pursued a “willing victim.”? It was celebrated some three 


months after the Thargelia, and so fell out in August-September, when the grapes are 
harvested in the Mediterranean area. Like the Karneia, the Thargelia seems to have 


been dedicated to Apollo in his aspect of god of prophecy for at Eleusis, the cult site of | 


Demeter and Kore, the goddesses of the grain, Apollo Pythios, the oracular god of 
Delphi, was celebrated at that festival.4 Similarly, the Karneia was in honor of 8 
prophet who led the the family of Herakles returning from exile to the Peloponnesos, 


the seer Kamos the Akamanian whom Hippétés murdered at Naupaktos, just before — 


the crossing into the ancestral homeland. His death was the occasion for the festival of 


the Kameia, when the men of Sparta dwelt in groups of nine in huts of greenery, also® | 


1 Tzerzes ad Lyc. 580ff. et al. 

2 Ch. Dew. 11.14. 

3 Ww. Burkert, wr. J. Raffan, Greek Religion (Harvard 1985) V. 2.3, 234-235. 
4 Suidas s.v. Pythion. 
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age that the wolf-name has manifold connections with wind and weather in 


a let us review the comparative evidence. 

The data Wilhelm Mannhardt collected in the last century among German, 
French, and Slavic peasants led him to identify various phenomena connected with the 

wth of the grain as part ot the wider context of the wolf-name. That data is 
published in Roggenwolf und Roggenhund,® a study unconnected with Apollo, except 
for one cursory mention of Leto in wolf-form on its last page. The phenomena, or 
forces, he pointed out were seen as both fostering and impeding, i.e. terminating 
aforetimes, the ripening of the grain. Mannhardt’s main thesis is that “Wolf.” and 
sometimes “Hund,” “dog,” are names for the fructifying wind or mist,” which can also 
sometimes bring destruction in its wake, but his work also shows that “Wolf” was a 
German popular Spates not only for the wind, the mist, and the weather, but also 
for certain animals and a fungus. 

Today Mannhardt’s wind-wolf is found much earlier, in the Indo-European 
chalcolithic Cucuteni (Tripolye) civilization, which flourished in the southwestem 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, Moldavia, and parts of Wallachia and Transylvania between c. 
5000 and 3500 BCE? In a Tripolye painted-ware decoration from Schipenitz (in the 
Bukovina), depicting rain falling on a seed hidden in a mound on the earth, there 
renee a theriomorphic figure who no doubt represents a wind-wolf in the month of 
: or April.” This flying wolf, described as bristling up for the attack in the 
eer 1s of a type well-known from Petreni, in Bessarabia, and from Koshylovtsy, 

= su¢s belonging to the same civilization, as well as from Schipenitz. In fact the 
fie area in the sky is enough to identify it as a wolf, in view 
ve Indo-European evidence. B.A. Rybakov!! shows paintings from 

P rote ; paintings 
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guarding new shoots. He compares the flying dogs to the Sassanian Senmurw, 
seed with a canine face that causes seeds of all plants to fall to earth from the 
world tree when she lands on her great nest in that tree (on which v. Chap. 3 infra). 

If this is Indo-European work whose roots derive from before the separation of 
the tribes who entered Central and Southem Europe the wind-wolf would appear to be 
earlier than either his Greek or his Germanic avatars. In any case he reappears in the 
Middle Ages in the foundation story of the Flemish town of Tongeren, where Bavo the 
Wolf flew up high into the sky to protect the people who settled the place in a fierce 
battle.}2 

There is also evidence of a flying wolf from the Serbian Vuk Grgurovié, known 
as Zmaj Ognjeni Vuk, the historical hero of Serbia, who opposed the Turks between 
1459, when the Serbian kingdom fell, and 1485, the year of his death; for his names 
identify him as a wind-wolf. His epithets, along with his name Vuk, “wolf,” mean 
“flying serpent, fiery wolf,” and he has been assimilated to the ancient Indo-European 

figure of the flying wolf, in the same common Slavic werewolf tradition found also in 
the Russian Vseslav epos.!3 — 7 

Mannhardt’s Roggenwolf und Roggenhund was his first publication containing 
results of the questionnaire he had sent out. To this day all his results have not been 
worked through in their entirety, and not all of the questionnaires may still be 

accessible, or even certainly in existence; for they were carried away by the Soviets ~ 
during the Second World War and only some of them returned to Germany. In his 
later works (notably his famous Antike Wald- und Feldkulte 4) Mannhardt continued 
on the path he had first trodden when he made the selection he published in 
Roggenwolf und Roggenhund, and these works were based on the interpretations he 
had made of this selected material. Yet in Roggenwolf und Roggenhund there is little 
of the thesis formulated in Antike Wald- und Feldkulte for which Mannhardt is best 
known today: namely, that the business of early religion is to use sympathetic magic to 
work upon the wicked spirits of the grain and of the wood; for in his view the archaic 
religious spirit saw the world as the stage of an unceasing war between good and evil 
spirits. Roggenwolf und Roggenhund does, however, foreshadow Mannhardt’s later, 
famous thesis in one respect: it claims the wolf in the rye is a Korndimon, or “grain- 
spirit,” m a formulation for which Mannhardt has been taken to task often enough in. 
this century. Yet that formulation is peripheral to the objective results presented in 
Roggenwolf und Roggenhund, and does not bear on their validity. 

Among the phenomena termed “Wolf” in the area covered by Mannhardt’s 
questionnaire several are especially striking in view of certain of Apollo’s cult 
epithets. Since one of Apollo’s important roles was to bring up the grain, his wolf- 
epithets, along with other epithets he bears, have reference to this side of his godhead, 
2s well as to his relation to the ephebes, the youths between seventeen and twenty-one 
in training in the Greek polis.!5 

Dumézil!® has denied the possibility of a significant contribution on the part of 


15 Y, also Chap. 6 infra 
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dies to the field of Indo-European ideology. He wrote: 
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ite formulation we can not agree with; for our results show striking 

TH A ences between general Indo-European ideology and Greek traditions. More 
comrespe tn the investigation of Apollo the Wolf-god, in our view, are the words of 
per ente!? to the effect that Apollo the Wolf-god exhibits no traits common to other 
= Jes, though they also are to be rejected; for, indeed, not too many 

Indo- a KE appe!® pointed out amazing parallels between a Greek myth from 

yerhwest Anatolia and a Northem European, i.e, German, myth. 

nm In our study the contribution of the Greek material to a general understanding of 


a connection is found between all three of the “functions” of the tripartite Indo- 
European ideology Georges Dumézil discovered and elucidated. Such a connection 

wopeewhere as well. Its basis is in the area of agriculsural work and cult, and so, 
are in the Greek material we may have a piece of “third function” ideology, 
perhaps. Tained just that outside Greece, and which surfaces only by chance into 
written documentation in the Baltic lands.!? The Baltic peoples, like the Greeks, seem 
to lack clear evidence of the tripartite system that is the heritage of the Indo-European 
peoples. Now, maybe we will be able to understand why exactly les traits les plus 
considérables de I héritage y ont &é profondement modifiés. 

To return to Mannhardt’s findings, he begins with the literary evidence of the 
second part of Snorri Sturluson’s Prose Edda, the Skéldskaparmdl, or Poetic Diction. 
There, among the kennings, is the expression, in c. 27, hunar eda vargr vidar, “the dog 
or the wolf blows,” as a metaphor for the wind.2? In another old Norse poem the 
expression fyrisgarmr, literally “dog of the pine-forest” refers to the wind.?! 
However, inasmuch as the wolf can also stand for fire and for weaponry in old Norse 
poetry, the existence of a wolf-metaphor for the wind outside poetry may be doubted; 
in this context Mannhardt introduces the modern Norwegian riddle quoted supra,” as 
well as two modern German cases of feeding the wind quoted in nineteenth century 
German antiquarian works on Teutonic survivals: An old woman in Munderkingen 
made black pap, set it out on the rafters outside, and said “The wind-dogs must be 
fed”;?3 and an old woman of Bamberg shook her flour sack out of the window when a 
strong wind was blowing, saying “lege dich lieber Wind, bring das deinem Kind,” 

calm down, dear wind, bring this to your child,” as if she were speaking to a hungry 
animal. Mannhardt does not adduce the parallel story of The Three Little Pigs from 
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England and Belgium, which we began with. 

Most important for Mannhardt’s thesis is the material he collected with hi, 
questionnaire from all over Germany and the neighboring countries (p. Sff.) that shows 
that the wind blowing over the fields of grain was regularly described with the words 
“The wolves [or dogs] are among the grain.” Children were warned against going into 
the fields: “The wolf is in there, and he will eat you up!” This is the rye-wolf, German 
“Roggenwolf,” who stands for various weather phenomena. Mannhardt strives to 
discover a real animal called “rye-wolf” (p. 13); his investigations show a living bei 
in the fields, a wild animal, also thought of as the wind, was believed to devour ti 
and children, and to howl, to roar, and to leave footprints in the stands of wheat and 
tye. Sucha living being plays in the fields, but also scares away anyone foolhardy 
enough to venture into the fields of growing grain. When reaping begins it flees before 
the fieldhands, and is forced into an ever diminishing area, until it is Caught in the last 
sheaf of grain, but only after it has brought illness upon its pursuers and disgrace upon 
the girls among the reapers. The question he asks now is whether any one of the 
insects or small animals, also colloquially termed “wolf,” that live among the grain is 
the original “rye-wolf.” Mannhardt’s conclusion is that none of them is, but he gives a 
list of animals called “wolf” in various sections of Germany: the mole cricket 
(Gryllotalpa vulgaris), the black weevil (Calandra granaria), the comworm or the larva 
of the corn-moth (Tinea granella or Phalaena granella), the German marmot (or rather 
the hamster, Cricetus cricetus), the larva of the cockchafer or May bug (Melolantha 
vulgaris), and the cockchafer itself. In addition (p. 16), he found that ergot (Claviceps 
purpurea) and burls were named “wolf” in many places. 

The mole cricket is a large cricket that lives underground like a mole, and 
possesses a pair of strong, spade-like front legs used to dig and push back dirt. As its 
name implies, it burrows through the soil like a mole, although it is in fact a cricket. 
Hence it partakes of the nature of both. 

The cockchafer and the black weevil are beetles that live in the grain. The 
cockchafer is a large scarab-like beetle that causes considerable damage, while the 
black weevil is small and lives in a single grain of wheat or rye, devouring it from the 
inside. The larva of the cockchafer is a fat grub that lives in the ground for three years 
and eats away at the roots of the grain, while the comworm is a small grub that 
mhabits a single grain of corn, like a weevil. 

The hamster is a small, ratlike European rodent with a short tail and cheek 
pouches to store grain. It lives in the fields of grain. Ergot and burls, unlike the rest, 

are plant material. Ergot is a fungus, actually the sclerotium of a mushroom, that 
attacks a grain of rye, or wheat or barley, in wet areas, or in dry regions in rainy years, 
and tums it purplish-black and swollen, giving it a sweetish taste. When the swollen 
grain falls off numerous small purplish mushrooms grow up out of it. The nucleus 
common to most ergot alkaloids is lysergic acid. Lysergic acid diethylamide, 
produced naturally when damp grain contaminated with ergot is stored for long 
periods, is LSD, and simple lysergic amides occur in most varieties of ergot. 

Burls, which are more or less round bark-covered excrescences, are to trees as 
ergot is to cultivated grain crops. It is interesting in this connection to note that in 
ancient Greece grain and trees were pre-eminently the domain of the goddess Demeter 
(and of her daughter Kore). She is conventionally pictured holding ears of grain and 


25 Albert Hofmann, “A Challenging Question and My Answer,” in R.G. Wasson, C.A.P. Ruck, 
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poppietgy she punished arn for having dared to cut down her 
poly wees: tate, then, the list of the living beings that went by the “ 

‘9 recap! . name “wolf” 
oo: ‘he German peasantry of the last century, according to Mannhardt, looks like 
this: e wolf 

4 mole cricket 

3, the black weevil 

4, the larva of the corn-moth, or cornworm 

amster . 
: os ie or May bug and its larva 
7, ergot of cultivated grains and burls on trees 
All of these, as well as the wind, are represented in the domain of Apollo's 

: ult. The correspondences are not one to one, inasmuch as one of these 
thets and ¢ : agua 
epi ; may be represented in more than one of his epithets, or, contrariwise, more than 
site f them represented in only one of his distinctive titles, nor could exact 
one ndences have been expected in terrains so different as Greece and Germany. 

As for the epithets of Apollo, or of any god, for that matter, in a polytheisti 
system, it is only right to make clear, at the outset, that they are not the residue of once 
independent gods of limited functions (“Sondergdtter”), as was once believed by such 
scholars as Hermann Usener and Walter F. Otto. Instead, they identify the god’s 
activity as extending in certain directions, and covering Certain areas, or “contexts,” 
without necessarily specifying the mode of that activity. Each one of them carries 
with it a great many connotations, as do animal names used in everyday language, as 
Leach has shown.28 Together they form a structure that defines and specifies the 
nature of the divine being they modify. We have seen the wolf in the epithet Lykeios; 
it remains for us to discover the wider context of his name in the deity bearing that 

ithet. 

ia We meet up with the mole-cricket, with its double nature, in two places in 
Apollo’s domain. As a cricket, on the one hand, it may correspond to Apollo’s epithet 
Pamopios, found at Athens, and denoting a sort of locust found among the gram. A 
bronze statue of Apollo Parnopios by Pheidias stood across from the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis.2? The story Pausanias tells to account for this epithet relates how Apollo 
once freed Athens of a plague of locusts when they were ravaging the land.-” We 
have a report of a Locust Apollo, among the Aiolic Greeks, who had a month named 
Pomopién after him.3! On coins of Metapontum in Magna Graecia Apollo Pamopios 
appears holding an ear of grain, and in Seleukeia in Kilikia, prayers were offered to 
Sn ee ee ee ees 
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Apollo Sarpedonios to send birds to destroy the locusts. 

The cricket is close enough to the locust to fill its niche in folklore in a differen, 
ecological setting. Another insect, closely related to the locust and also found amo 
the grain, is the praying mantis, nor should we ignore the fact that Apollo, as the god 
of Delphi and of prophecy, was the mantis par excellence in ancient Greece, Proph 
is thus part of the wider context of the wolf-name, for one thing, inasmuch as the 
mantic prophet acts through the influence of wind or ‘spirit’ on him. Since the insect 
named mantis is also a harvest insect with connections to the wind it would seem to 
present another parallel to the German wolf-list. 

The locust seems to be the only insect connected with the grain represented 
among Apollo's epithets in Greece. Hence, taken as a generic name for the insects 
found in the wheat or the barley (or the rye), it must also make do for three more wolf. 
creatures reported by Mannhardt from his questionnaire: the cockchafer, the black 
weevil, and the larva of the corm moth. It is quite understandable that the Greeks 
should lack such names; for Greece has never been a corn bowl, the amount of grain 
grown having always been very small, and in fact insufficient for the growing 
population of late Fifth Century Athens, so that the Athenians were forced to look to 
Sicily, and later to Egypt, to the Crimea and to Southern Russia, to fill their cereal 
needs. 

The mole, on the other hand, seems to have a substantial connection to Apollo, 
and the mole’s connection to the hamster, in the context of ancient Greek and Indo- 
European thought, at least, seems close. The mole’s relation to fields of grain derives 
from his burrowing underground through them. In ancient Greek thought the mole 
belonged to Apollo's son Asklepios, as has been conclusively shown.33 The relation 
of a god to his divine son is often one of sharing and clarifying attributes. Asklepios’ 
name seems to be derived from that of the mole oxéAoy, or from some other animal 
similarly named, and his relation with the mole is made certain by the fact that his 
great temple at Epidauros was built in the shape of a molehill. Asklepios and the mole 
are both patrons of healing, and of confraternities of young warriors with wind 
connections. If we can recognize the mole in the mole cricket, we can discern a strong 
connection between Apollo and the Germanic “Wolf” here. 

Furthermore, from Greek sources alone Goossens™ has shown a relation between 
the mole and the wolf. It is this: he notes that the common ancient Greek name for the 
mole, oxdAoy, is related to the Greek words for the owl, GoKGAados, the spotted 
lizard, coxGAafog or GoKaAaPatns, and the woodcock doKaA@nac, as well as, 
apparently, to the Hebrew word for the bat, vy. All these in tum, are related to a 
verb reported in Hesychius: oxaAncCev, glossed pepPpaodsu¢ Paditerv, that is, “to 
walk in a zigzagging, staggering manner,” (like the related German sich schleppen, 
although Modem Greek oxoAndc means “to gallop”). He compares the Indian god 
Rudra Vadku, R. V, 1.114, Rudra “the staggerer,” and Apollo Loxias, “Apollo who 
proceeds athwart,” one of the epithets applied to the oracular Apollo of Delphi. It 
derives from the word Aot6v, “athwart,” or “at a zigzag,” and is glossed Aokapdtns, 
a word whose meaning is the same as that of oxaANG&C@v. Goossens suggests that the 


32 Zosimos 1.57. 
33 H. Grégoire and R. Goossens, Ask/épios, Apollon Smintheus, et Rudra, Etudes sur le dieua la 
taupe et le dieu au rat dans la Gréce et dans I'Inde (Koninklijke Belgische Akademie. Klasse der 
Letteren en der Morele en Staatkundige Wetenschappen. Verhandeling tweede reeks, Bock XLV, 
Brussel 1949). 
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be called /oxias, because of his loping walk, and, writing of ; 

wolf 100 Cre entourage of Apollo and Asklepios: the snake, the it. Pa — 
who _ an, te dolphin, etc., he maintains that their grouping is not acciden apa 
sv ecizes them as a complex whose key is probably the belief in “animal 


medicine. the animals whose names resemble that of the mole in Greek, the lizard, 
another name, reappears in an Apolline, oracular context, similar to that of the 
under  Loxias, in the story of Galeos, or Galeotes,?> and of the family of the 
epithe’ 36 These names refer to the lizard, and to a family of seers found mostly in 
Galore Hyperboreans, Galeotes and Telmissos, were told by the oracle of Zeus at 
Sicily. go one toward the rising sun, and the other toward the sunset, and to 

uct an altar, each of them, at the place an eagle would steal his sacrificial meat; 
e iulth went to Sicily and Telmissos to Karia. The Hyperboreans provide s 
Ga ection with Apollo here, as does the fact that an inscription®” shows the small 
oe of Telmissos in Karia had a famous oracle of Apollo. Furthermore, in the 
= ic linguistic area too the lizard as a prophetic snimal is encountered; for an Old 
German name for the lizard was Hagedisse, “witch. 

The hamster corresponds to Apollo's famous epithet Smintheus. Apollo 
smintheus is the great god of Chryse and Killa and Tenedos (all places in and around 
the Troad) to whom the priest Kalchas prays in the first lines of the Iliad (1.39) for his 
help in averting the plague. Hence, like Asklepios, Apollo Smintheus is a god of 
healing, and according to the Greek apophthegm a bearer of plague as well, since 6 
rpdoas Idkcetat, “he who has wounded shall heal.” In consonance with this saying is 
the story that a priest of Apollo named Krinis at Chryse in Mysia angered the god by 
reason of his impiety, whereupon Apollo sent mice to destroy his plants; later, in 
answer to the priest’s entreaties, Apollo came with his bow and shot the mice, and 
Krinis founded a temple to Apollo Smintheus.*? Indeeed, the word opiv6a, opivOoc, 
explained with the Greek jtUc,*° “mouse,” is a Kretan word,*! current of old in the 
Cypriot dialect of Greek, where it denoted the domestic mouse,*2 and also in the 
Troad, where the god was at home,*? as well as in other Aiolic-speaking areas. The 
report that it is Kretan may derive from the story that the people of the Troad had 
originally come from Krete, a story told of many peoples all over the Greek-speaking 
area, 

Apollo Smintheus was the god of Chryse in the Troad, and Hesychius“ contends 
that the god bore the epithet Lykaios there as well. A possible support for this 
contention comes from Philostratos*> who says Palamedes understood from the fact 
that wolves came down from Mt. Ida in the ninth year of the siege of Troy that Apollo 
Was giving a sign that a plague was in the offing. Both these sources are suspect, but 
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may show some verisimilitude, if mouse and wolf were associated in later antiquity 4 
Strabo describes the temple of Smintheus at Chryse in his day. : 

The cult of Apollo Smintheus existed on the islands off the coast of the Troad, as 
well. Archaeological evidence from Arisba and Methymna on Lesbos shows it on that 
island, and Strabo‘” tells of temples of the god on Tenedos, as well as at Larissa in the 
Troad, south of Alexandreia Troas on the coast over against Tenedos, where there are 
hot springs, and at Parion in the part of Mysia called Pariane. The coins of 
Antigoneia-Alexandreia of the Roman period showed Apollo treading on 4 
mousehole.“* He seems to have been worshipped farther afield, on three other Aegean 
islands (besides Tenedos) at least: Nisyros (where a calendar month was called 
Sminthios), Keos (where there were temples of Apollo Smintheios at Koresos and at 
Poiessa), and Rhodes. 

The earliest extant reference to this god may be of the fourteenth century B.C_R 
from the island of Lesbos, if he is to be identified with the pre-Greek god of Lesbos 
(Lazpash) to whom the Hittite king Murshilish was referred, when he was ill, in order 
to restore his health, as G.P. Carratelli#? maintained on the basis of Smintheus’ role as 
a god of healing in the Iliad. If Apollo Smintheus is that ancient god of Lazpash, he 
would be a pre-Greek god later identified with Apollo, as G.L. Huxley” held, and the 
etymology of his name given by Goossens! from the same root that appears in the 
Hebrew nv, semamith,>? would gain verisimilitude. To Goossens’ way of 
thinking, names from the same root given to the mouse and to the lizard, recall the 
alternation of an owl-name with the name of the mole-god, in the case of Asklepios, as 
well as the epithet Loxias, as we have seen. 

The mouse appeared on coins of Tenedos along with the likeness of a reaper’s 
basket, just as it appeared on the coins of Metapontum along with an ear of grain,>3 

ing the animal's association with the harvest. Concerning Rhodes, a holiday 
called Sminthia was celebrated there in memory of a time mice attacked the vines 
there and were destroyed by Apollo and Dionysos, who shared the epithet Sminthios 
on the island.*4 The same epithet is found in numerous places in Italy too: there was 
an Etruscan nomen gentile “sminthe,” and another “sminthinal,” and a Mars Sminthius 
is known from a mirror found in Volsinii. 

According to Aelian®> Apollo Smintheus guarded the grain from the inroads of 
the mice after sacrifice was made to him at the behest of the Delphic oracle, consulted 
during a plague of mice. Thus the primary connection of the cult of Apollo Smintheus 
is with the harvest, although it is also connected with three other wolf-themes we have 
already encountered: prophecy; the phenomenon of the sinkhole; and Canis Lupus, in 


46 DIN. Lee op. cit. (Chap. 1 p. 18 n. 89 supra) compares the Greek word AuKGPas “year,” to 
the Old Irish Juch, gen sing. lochad, “mouse,” and concludes that the word, which can mean 
literally “the wolf’s going,” refers to a New Moon Feast in the spring, and that Apollo Lykeios 1s 
another Mouse Apollo. If he is right the approximation of Lykeios and Smintheus will have 
found even more corroboration. 
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ambience the mouse appears in one ancient monument, at least. We shall treat 
whepthemes in Ode! | t Alexandreia in the Troad 
. j 1 in ro i * 
Accor te dealer was a priestess of Apollo Sminthew 26 apes 
the ae : to her in the grove of the god. At Methymna on the island of Lesbos, 
aun there was found an inscription mentioning a xpognti\g 100 optvocws 
moreo ayO% showing that there was an oracle of the mouse-god there as well. In fact 
‘Andras calls the mouse “the most prophetical animal,” worvtixdtortov. If the mouse 
‘ohany (of Apollo) is closel related to the mole of Asklepios, as Grégoire and 
sens have demonstrated,”” yet another trait connects them here; for the dream 
yen of Asklepios at Epid , 
urthermore, a famous oracle, that of Marpessos was located at a place on the 
er Aidoneus (named for the god of the dead, Hades) where it falls into a sinkhole, 
rivet f es again once before it is swallowed up entirely.59 Here we discover another 
sad ee of the sinkhole: it was conceived of as an entrance to the . 
se the river bears the name of the god of the dead. There are two facets to this 
are ection: one is the fact that the sinkhole is associated with death and the dead, 
since it is an entry-way beneath the surface of the land, and the other, the fact that the 
‘estination of the water (which we have seen personified as the bull) is revealed as the 
kingdom of Hades, or, what amounts to the same thing, the point of origin of the wolf 
who is personified as the wind, namely, the netherworld. In Chap. 3 infra. we shall see 
that acommon ancient belief held that winds issued from subterranean vents. 

We have encountered the motif of prophecy among the animals in Apollo’s 
entourage in the figures of the locust, or the mantis, of the lizard (galeovés), and of the 
mouse, and we may recall here too that, according to Suidas, at Eleusis, the cult site of 
the goddesses of the grain, the Apollo celebrated at the festival of the first-fruits, the 
Thargelia, mentioned above, was Apollo Pythios, the oracular god of Delphi, and that 
Apollo Karneios, the god of the Dorian Karneia in Sparta and elsewhere, is associated 
with the grape-harvest and with prophecy. Nor should the occurrence of prophecy in 
an agricultural context associated with the mouse cause us any surprise. The need for 
foresight in assessing the harvest was one of the chief motives for divination and 
prophecy in antiquity, as is shown by the story told by Hieronymos of Rhodes of the 
philosopher Thales of Miletos, who, wishing to demonstrate how easily wealth can 
be acquired, showed great sagacity in predicting the olive harvest, cornered the market 
by renting all the oil-presses, and won himself great wealth and fame. 

_ , Another facet of prophecy is possession by a spirit from outside, and such a spirit 
6 in itself often conceived of as a breath or a wind, comparable to the moisture- 
in wind that matures the grain and the vines. This is perhaps another source of 
fod association between the harvest and prophecy which we can document from 

plas from Sparta. 
mouse and the wolf appear together on a Bologna kylix where the Athenian 
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king Kodros is shown going off to war holding a shield on which a mouse is dep; 
sitting upright on his haunches on the back of a wolf who is pawing the Pt a, 
satisfactory explanation of this portrayal has ever been suggested. Nevertheles No 
must represent the ferocity of the wolf, along with his terrestrial sovere} ih 
associated with the mouse’s prophetic and apotropaic functions. Another silage | , 
wolf-name and the mouse are found associated is at Mt. Myénon (Mouse-moun; hie 
near - River a (Wolf-landing) in Aitolia.®! tain) 
trabo ates that the poet Kallinos told the following story of the foundin 
the sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus at Sminthe in the sai eels dpa Dg 
Teukrians from Krete to settle where they would find themselves the object of ‘ 
attack of ynycvets, or “the earth-bom,” an appellation whose usual meaning he 
“giants.” When they were in the Troad their leather shield straps were gnawed 
through one night, whereupon they settled Troy and founded the cult of Apollo 
Smintheus. The same story is found in Z Lyk. 1303, where mice are specifically 
named as being the ynyevet¢, and as the etiology for the founding of the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus at Hamaxitos near Alexandreia, a town mentioned by Strabo as well 
in this connection, in Aelian V. H. 12.5. The Hamaxitos temple, where tame mice 
were kept under the altar,©? appears also on coins and in inscriptions. Another 
version of the story recorded by Polemon® tells that mice gnawed through the 
bowstrings of the enemies of the Trojans, and so the people of Troy and its environs 
revered mice, whom they called sminthoi, and founded the cult of Apollo Smintheus. 
Thus the mouse is related to the harvest of the grain, and to prophecy, and 
furthermore is a symbol of plague and of healing. We have noted the association, or 
confusion, of Smintheus and Lykeios in two ancient sources.®” If the confusion in 
evidence here between Apollo Lykeios and the famous Smintheus of the opening lines 
of the Jliad is ancient, there may have been a living tradition of Lykeios’ connection to 
sickness and healing that may relate to the cult at Chryse and to the shield of Kodros. 
Moreover, along with the mouse’s connection to plague and healing, its status as 
aynycvij¢. “an earthborn creature,” too connects it with the wolf-name; for the wolf 
(Canis Lupus) builds its den in subterranean pits often dug out at the root of a large 
tree, and hence also has earthborn status as a ynyevii¢. Moreover, with its mythical 
prowess in setting the strength of the enemy at nought, the mouse is at home m the 
confraternityof young warriors who bear the name of the wolf so often (cf. the 
Mysings, and previous chapter). Coins show the cult statue of Apollo Smintheus, 
sng bow and arrows, which are also symbols of the plague and connected with 


this god im JI. 1. a 

Farther afield in the Indo-European linguistic area the mouse and rat have specilic 
connections with the storm and with lightning. The evidence is presented by 
Grohmann, mostly from India. Goossens? admits this evidence, but shows that 
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imals are also associated with the storm and with lightning. 

many OU results also connect a number of other animals with the seme natural 

annhaf ossens believes, however, that the specific connection of Apollo (and 

en the rat is due not to its connection with the storm, but with epidemic 

of) nile we recognize the importance of Apollo's role as patron of medical ars, 
oossens in animadverting upon the wind and storm hypothesis, 


lish “red,” 

the root of the thi epithet with Demeter Erysibie in Lydia.” Another variant of the 
—_ epithet is Erethymios, and Apollo, the great Lo of the Lykians, was worshipped 
se that epithet in Lykia,’* and also at Argos and on Cyprus. 

Robigus was the corresponding epithet of Apollo at Rome, named after robigo, 
the rust 00 grain. Apollo Robigus festival, celebrated there in April, was called the 
Robigalia. It was famous for the sacrifice of dogs. This sacrifice, however, is 
associated with the wider context of the wolf-name at a reserve, for it is a reflex of the 
same sort of sacrifice performed at the rising of Sirius, the dog-star, at the start of the 
dog-days” of September, a sacrifice offered in the < context of confratemities of young 
men. The Robigalia marked the setting of the star. 

An attempt has been made to identify epvoifn, “rust,” with ergot, the fungus that 
‘; found bearing the name “Wolf” in the Germanic linguistic area. C.A.P. Ruck has 
written that “a parasitic fungoid growth, ergot, the sclerotium of Claviceps purpurea or 
‘rust,’ [is] named épvotPn in Greek by the metaphor of reddening corruption.”’* This 
identification derives from the drug experience of the author, who is sure that the drug 
experience was produced in the initiates into the Greater (Eleusinian) Mysteries at 
Athens, but, no doubt, the unexpressed reasoning behind it is that divine epithets in 
Greece ought not to refer to phenomena like the rust on grain, that have no utilitarian 
value to humankind.’> Had there been ergot of cultivated grains in Greece, we would 
no doubt have encountered an epithet of Apollo referring to it, but the epithet 
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Erysibios certain refers to rust. Tho most that can be said is that it might refer 


see cereal crgol. 
addition to certain kinds of non erg pondence between Apollo's 


therefore a striking degree of corres} | 
and ee of meanings of the German “Wolf” as reported by Manner. Whe | 
Ork 


e of meaning covered by the German word? Mannhardt's y, | 
vaasde fo the woll and the dog, whose names are used in his material to refer 1, the | 
wind. In fact, the role of wind-animal in his researches was more often taken by ie | 
sow, the cow, the goat, and the rooster than by these predators; only the fy | 
connotations of the names “Wolf” and “Hund” were much more interesting gn, | 

ve. His researches led him to believe that all these animals were “spirits Of te | 
Pain.” « concept in need of clarifcation.”6 Mannhardt insists on the primacy of ye 
wind in the picture of this wolf or dog, and on his alternately beneficent and maleficen 
Even more compelling evidence for the identification of the wolf and the wind 
than that adduced by Mannhardt from the Northen European sphere comes fron, 
ancient Italy. Here we find two divinities whose cult and name evince an identification 
of the wolf with the wind in this area too. They are Faunus and Soranus; the former jy 
associated with the story of Romulus and Remus and the she-wolf, according to 
Ennius and Fabius Pictor, whereas the latter may be named after the shrew, a mouse. 
like insectivore (Lat. sorex).”? 

The Lupercalia on the 15 of February was the festival of Faunus, it is generally | 
agreed”®; but the dedication of his temple was celebrated two days earlier, on the 13 of 
February, and that day, Faunus’ festival,’? was known as the one upon which the wind 
Favonius, the fructifying west (really northwest) wind begins to blow.®° In fact in 
Byzantion the same month was called Lykeios*’ no doubt for the same reason as at 
Epidauros Limera®? and at Lamia in Thessaly,®? as well. Hence we see that a god who 


7% Lutz Mackensen, “Tierdimonen? Kommetaphem,” MitleldeutscheBldtter far Volkskunde 8 
(1933) 109-121, is undoubtedly correct in insisting that it is a mistake to view these animals as 
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Context of the goat-name may include the wolf-name. 
Livy 33.42.10 and 34.53.3. 
ve Varro RR 1.28f., Cic. Verr. 15.27, Pliny NH. 2.122; 18.337, Hor. Carm. 1.4.1. 
* CY. Bischoff, Lykeios 2) PWRE 13 (1927) col. 2270. 

IG 5{1).932. 
1G 9[2}75.18 etc. 


with the founder of Rome, Romutus and his twin brother 
was associated children and suckled by a she- wolf and whose bale pa who 
were oe which clearly contains the root lup-, which means “wolf” in called 
m the wind not only in his name #6 it appears (Faunus:Favonius) but in the 
ail6°’'e his festival. The cult of Faunus contains one more element to which we must 
gate Of 17 February was the Quirinalia, a holiday in which bose we amet 
ed, inasmuch 25 H celebrated the god Quirinus (identified with Mars, or his son 
ding to the later interpretations) and involved the story of the : 
Remus in an ark on waters of a flood, and their aa ae 
if named Lurpa® or else Luperca.™ Thus the theme of im eaceo 
shawl with the wolf in this three-day period, apparently. wind—and of flood—is 
identified Wr. name Faunus provides another key to this identification. —_ 
and to A.A. von Blumenthal®* his name comes ra gs 
apr el “to strangle,” from which a whole series of wolf-names in the i 
root ean linguistic area is derived, and is identified with the wind®? The wolf 
aatude the name of the Illyrian Dauni in Italy, that of the Dacians, and of the names 
- called the Deanas,?! as well as the Lydian royal name Kand. moa 
42 Von Blumenthal tried to show on etymological mai trons 
other data, including the connection of the god with the lavaeile rey , 
Faunus was fundamentally a wolf-god. He also associated the deified fructifyi eas 
wind, or zephyr (Greek CEUPOS from C690¢, “the dark mist”) with sada yas : 
and so, by way of etymology, at least, with the same mist that is identifi ih re 
: according to Mannhardt. Favonius is the father of the 


wolf in the Germanic area , : 
crops; his son is called Carpus (Gr. kapnoc, “fruit”) in Ovid Fasti 5.197.8. The 


identification of Faunus and Favonius is ancient. 


_ 
# For the substitution of kp leading to pp (p) for L-E. qu- cf. the wolf-name of the Paconian 
king who joined the Thrakians and Illyrians in 356 B.C-E. against Philip II of Macedon. His 
name has three forms, appearing as Lykkeios, Lykpeios, and Lyppeios. Cf. W. Borgeaud Les 
illyriens en Gréce et en Italie: Etude linguistique et mythologique (Geneva 1943) 27. The Latin 
reflex of L-E. *“1qUos should be *luvus, whereas the form lupus,“wolf,” is a borrowing from the 
Sabine according to A. Momigliano, Terzo Contributo, “An Interim Report on the Origins of 
Rome” (Roma 1966) 553 who refers to M.G. Bruno, “I Sabini ¢ la loro lingua,” Rend. /st. 
Lombardo 95 (1961) 501-541; 96 (1962) 413-442, 565- 640, and to G. Bottighioni, Studi 
Etruschi 17 (1943) 315-326. It may also show Illyrian influence. 
‘e Lact. Inst. 1.20.2. 
Amobius 4.3, quoting Varro. According to Plut. Romulus 4, quaest. Rom. 21, fort. Rom. 8 

Ovid Fast 337, Serv ad Aen 1.273, and Ps.-Aur. Vict. Origo 20.4, the woodpecker as well as 

nurtured the twins. However in Plut.quaest. Rom. ibid. Nigidius relates that wolves and 
ace rye found together. For the symbiotic relationship between wolves and 
: Sv. PWRE 6 (1909) cols. 2054ff 
: aiken b Umernucunges zur Vorgeschichte der griechischen Sprache nebst 
this eatire paises, ihn iar noo 38. Cf. also W. Borgeaud, op. cit. n. 83 supra, on 
: W.P. Otto ibid. col. 2057 Kandaules “l' étrangleur de chien,” 115-117. 
91 CL Blade, op. cit. n. 91 Chap.1 
” H. Krahe, Indogermanische lai 

wy 4 nische Sprachwissenschaft 1 (Sammlung Gdschen Bde. 59 & 64). 
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connection beet, 10. Controversy still rages over the etymology of these names, the 

have seen the od em, and the nature of the god Faunus. Perhaps the context in which we 
god and his festival exist can contribute towards a decision in the issue. C. 


As for the god Soranus, identified with Apollo, his holy place on Mt. § | 
north of Rome, was revealed by wolves, according to Serv. ad Aen. 11.785, Tt Nicte 
cave emitting an exhalation, viz. a wind so noxious that it killed the bys Wa, | 
although Pliny™ maintains it killed not humans but only birds. The priests of thie 
were the hirpi Sorani, a fraternity called after the wolf (hirpus in Sabine), wi ®t | 
Warde-Fowler,®> for whom the worship of Soranus is a cult of the sun (sic!) ho W 
performed a rain or wind making rite. Even if he is mistaken, the connection a | 
wolves and the “wolf”-priesthood with the gas escaping in a gust from the mo OF thy | 
(for the exhalations ceased only when the people obeyed the oracle and antain | 
wolf's life-style, thus founding the hirpi Sorani) is enough to show that wind aatt 
are conjoined here. Wolt 

A similar association is found in the territory of the Sabine nation of the Him: | 
(named for the wolf) who lived around Lake Ampsanctus between Aeclany + Pa 
Compsa (today, le Mufite between Rocca San Felice and Villamagna), This “i 
sulphurous body of water, and Dea Mephitis was worshipped there in a cave fro : 
which asphyxiating vapors issued.97 According to Vergil?® a passageway connec - 
this place with the underworld. ted 

From the comparative evidence, then, it is clear that Apollo's epithe amopi 
Smintheus, and Erysibios, as well as Erethymios, and Fe ea ie 2 his = 
Asklepios and the functions of the mantis, are all part of the same complex of iden 
that attaches to his epithet Lykeios, and to the name of the wolf. One of the essential 
features of this complex is the connection the wolf has with agricultural life. We have 
seen that the wind Favonius brings the grain to ripening in the early spring. The 


Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer (Millers Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft 1885) denied any relation between Faunus and Favonius apart from the 
shared etymology of their names, and K. Latte, Rémische Religionsgeschichte (Miinchen 1960) 
148, rejected von Blumenthal’s strictures on deriving Faunus from the root fav- (A.W. von 
Blumenthal Joc. cit.),and retums to the etymology from that root. Earlier F. Altheim, Rémische 
Religionsgeschichte (tr. H. Mattingly, History of Roman Religion [London 1938]) II p. 71ff., had 
argued, with Ono, that Faunus was a wolf-god with wind connections. 

* NH.2.93. 

35 Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (London 1899) 84. 

$6 Another possible connection of Soranus with the wolf would be in the etymology of his 
name, if indeed it derives from the Latin (Sabine) word sorex, “the shrew,” in Later Latin 
“mouse,” as Altheim, op. cit. (note 68 supra) holds. In later antiquity Soranus was identified 
with Apollo (Verg. Aen. 11.785, Servius ad loc., and CIL 11.7485), and his name derived from 
Sorex, 30 that he became an Italian form of Apollo Smintheus (cf. Wissowa, RML I 2,26936.) K. 
Latte, Romische Religionsgeschichte (Miinchen 1960) 148, accepts the etymology proposed by 
P. Contsen, “Die Gottheit Siri,” Glotia 18 (1930) 183, from the Etruscan Siri, a god of death. 


DS 


The cult is explained by Latte as relating to an Etruscan wolf-daemon that emerges from the deep 


to act as a psychopomp. The word hirpus, “wolf,” is Sabine, according to Festus exc. 106 M. 228 
L., and since the name Soranus, with the adjectival ending (a regular variant, acc. to Altheim 
ibid.), occurs in Sabine as well as Etruscan territory, there is no conclusive evidence that he 
belonged to one culture rather than another. In fact, the Etr. Sdri may have been borrowed from 
the Sabine, in which case once again, in an Indo-European context (v. infra), a mouse-god would 
be a god of death. This is the more likely because Séri is only one of a number of Btruscan gods 
of death. All the male gods of Olympus too, with the possible exception of Poseidon and 
Hephaistos, may be construed in some sense as gods of death, but in no case would the! 
construction suffice to determine their nature. 

7 Pliny N.H. 2.208. 

% Aen. 7.563. 


, ius, along with the Germanic ev; 
d especially Favonius 8 ne Germanic evidence fr 
aan a 8 tto a specific wind, and not to wind in general, as the heuer 
jds of BY” 's the Hellenic world the wind that is Primarily the wolf-wind will be 
. olf name Wind that brings the rains that finish the growth of the grain, the 


Zephyts winds. 
the ficial of all the Greeks were prayed to and propitiated like any other 


Oreithy!# ially at the time of the Persian invasions. 


es 
ae aree ee wind-dimension of the larger context of the wolf-name is not 
wind to the t or the northwest wind; we shall see in the next chapter that it is 
limi! ed that issue from apertures in the earth. In that case it will 
widely SPP all winds, or else those winds that are perceived as beneficial, like the 
chara beings the grain to ripening that would seem to be especially associated with 
ine jex in Rome and in the North European area. 


ind Plutarch! tells us the oracular Pythios (generally understood as “the slayer of 
Python”) was worshipped in Eretria and Magnes as the giver of fruits, or rather of 
wheat. 

The wolf-name has its own connection with the grain, or more precisely, with 
Demeter and Kore, the Eleusinian goddesses. The Attic family of the Lykomidai, 
which claimed descent from Lykos (Wolf) the son of Pandion, one of the earliest kings 
of Athens, were in charge of a chapel,!°3 whose cult was connected with the 
Eleusinian goddesses. This cult may have been a sort of privately celebrated ritual of 
first-fruits (Bocpyt}Atc).1% 


* Cf. further examples i : 

ples in Chap 6 p. 106ff. infra. 
won aus: 10.15.2, i - ura 
P Cf Tlaonapertév TAateic, “The square of the people of Pasparé,” on an inscription of 
(linn a Ath, Mitt. 27 (1902) p. 101f. nr. 102; and also H. Usener, “Pasparios,” RAM 40 
: ial The modem scientific name of water couch (v. supra) Paspalum distichum is 
Pape Latin formation from naondAn and has nothing to do with Apollo's epithet 
needs ae fodder grass, on which an ergot with especially hallucinatory properties grows, 
Aegean rer on which to grow, and accordingly is extremely rare in Greece, and on the 
r A 
ie Pyth. Or. 16, 
104 molev, Paus. 4.1.7, 


© sources that speak of this cult are Paus. 1.22.7, 4.1.5ff., 9.27.2, 30, Hesychius s. v., 


With the introduction into our investigation of the material 
Mannhardt and of the Italian evidence, the picture of the animal we are lected 
changed: the “wolf” can no longer be simply Canis lupus. It now sacking hy 
shares the beneficent/maleficent nature of Apollo, and he has led us Rte that 
Niad’s “woxic” Apollo, with the epithet Smintheus, who shoots his areqs O%* '0 thy 
plague and disease. Archery and plague form one of the four ch ws and 
of Apollo listed by Plato Kratylos 40543, namely, toxic, “archery and toxic otitis | 
“medicine,” mantic, “oracular utterance, revealing the future, and all aera: 
and music, “music, and all the purview of the Muses.” We have had occas; “ hidden 
of all them in the context of the wolf-name, with the single exception of ae ~ Speak 
Smintheus has appeared as the healer of plague, one of the patrons a Apollo 
Apollo Akesios “the Healer,” Apollo Nousolytés “the Banisher of Dice it | 
Apollo Iatros, “the Physician.” We have also seen him connected to md | 
utterance, mantic, the third of the four characteristic activities of Apollo tis, Weel 
Plato. The wind which emerges from the sinkhole or katabothron was surely ne 
of at one time as identical to the breath of man; for Eliade has written:\0s oe 
body....built up in the course of time by the Hatha yogins, tantrists and alchemis 
corresponded in some measure to the body of a “man-god”—a concept that, share 
has a long history both Aryan and pre-Aryan... The point of departure for all thr” 
formulas was of course the transformation of the human body into a microcosmos, u 
archaic theory and practice, examples of which have been found almost all over the 
world... The ‘breaths’ ...were identified with the cosmic winds (Atharva Veda 1.4.15) | 
and with the cardinal points (Chdndogya Upanisad 3.13.1-5).” 

Breath in turn may have been identified with the spirit of prophecy, as it is in the 
Hebrew word nv. In the same context, an ancient Greek story, quite unsubstantiated, _ 
tells that the word of the god Apollo entered the mind of the Pythia at Delphi froma 
chasm in the earth whose vapors (or wind) she inhaled before she uttered her oracles. | 
This story can not serve as primary evidence for a wind-role for Apollo Pythios, the 
oracular Apollo. We have not encountered the last characteristic activity of Apollo 
according to Plato, music, unless it is to be thought of as a sort of mantic, dependent as 
it is, in poetry and in the wind-instruments, upon the breath of man. 

It follows, then, that the wider context of the wolf-name must have been attached 
to Apollo in antiquity, because he is associated with so many phenomena identified 
with the wolf-name beyond the derivation of his epithet Lykeios from Gr. lykos. | 
“wolf,” Canis Lupus. Still, as we have seen in the last chapter, his association with the | 
animal is clear. Before we take another look at Pausanias’ version of the foundation | 
legend of the famous temple of Apollo Lykeios at Argos in which the wolf figures, let 
us recall the fact that a statue of a wolf was set up at the altar in front of the ext 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, one of the two greatest sanctuaries he had in Greece, his 
other being Delos, and moreover, that one version of his birth story told case 
mother Leto was in wolf's form when she bore him.!0 The same story, 85. we 
seen already, is found in Aelian!°7 who tells us that Apollo takes especial Joy ™ 
wolf because he was born to Leto when she was in the form of a she-wolf. 


a 


Plut. Themist. 1, and CIG 386 Boeckh. 
165 Yoga, Immortality and Freedom (Bollingen Series LVI 1969”) 235. 

105 This is related by Ar. H. A. 580a16ff. 

107 WV, A. 10.26. - Rosches's 
108 The full measure of Apollo’s connection with the wolf is given s.v. Apollo in 


Lexikon. 


a iption of the temple of Apollo Lykeios at Argos (2,193) o; 
pausarisn een te current foundation myth. We have quoted it Ms the a. 
what must sath in regard to Danaos’ appearance as the stranger and his association to 
sapieti0PET Ccount. In fact, this story is very different from the one told by 
ihe wolf on iys-Danielis ad Aen. 4.377), in his catalogue of the reasons for Apotlo’s 
geqvis (SET ing a drought and Danaos’ daughter Amyméné’s discovery of a 
wolf epithet, told in the previous chapter. There we found Danaos in the role of a 
water OUI | country in its hour of need, whereas in the story told by Pausanias he 
penelAcio” tender for the throne of Argos. : ; 
ic a rival ;, Pausanias tells us, claimed the kingdom by right of his descent from Io. 
ba the land, Gelanor the son of Stheneles, opposed him, and the case was put 
The king Oo enntty of the Argive people for judgment. When the people voted on the 
ore ons of the opposing Claimants the votes were tied, and so they put the final 
content off to the nextday. At daybreak a herd of cattle grazing near the walls of the 
decision set upon by @ wolf who first attacked and overcame the bull who led the 
town Whe the assembly met it decided that this was an omen. Since Danaos, the 
herd. like the wolf who came from afar, while Gelanor, the leader of the city, 


Hed the bull, they awarded the kingdom to Danaos, and he in turn dedicated a 


e wolf-god, Apollo. 
i Tie bears all the marks of being an ecphrasis of the sculpture described by 
Pausanias in the sequel. There he tells that there was a pedestal in front of the temple 
decorated with sculptures in relief. These were supposed to have been dedicated by 
Danaos himself, and they showed a wolf and a bull fighting, with a girl, thought to be 
Artemis, throwing a rock at the ox. In fact the artistic portrayal of a predator, a wolf or 
panther or tiger, attacking a ruminant is quite common in the archaic period. Perhaps 
we can elucidate its meaning to some degree with the conclusion to be drawn from the 
story in Servius-Danielis, namely that the ruminant represents ever-flowing water, 
while the wolf stands for wind. That the wolf is not always the winner in his 
encounter with the bull is shown by a famous denarius minted by C. Papius Mutilus, 
the Samnite leader in the Social Wars against Rome in the early first cent. B.C., which 
are a bull goring a wolf.!99 Here the bull was to stand for Italy and the wolf 
ome, 

The way Pausanias tells the story of the foundation of the temple at Argos offers 
Pi appear for the raising of the edifice but begs the question of the origin of 
—— s wolf-title. It is not claimed here that Apollo was the stranger, but that 
; aa = had come out victorious in the struggle for the throne because of the 
= si i wolf's success, chose Apollo as the god to whom he dedicated a temple 
Servius a was the wolf-god. The case is otherwise with the story told by 
Giana a the wolf and the bull are each connected directly with a natural 
pen by ae mest isthe description of the holy precinct ofthe temple at Argos 
It contained the thro & Gescription we may embellish with various other ancient texts. 
figure called Bito ne of Danaos, evidently some very ancient chair, and a statue of a 
Biton, there tema ee bull on his shoulders, like the Moschophoros. Next to 
the Previous chapter ney ns fire, said to have been lit by Phoréneus. As related in 
Atg0s, accord tee & bothros, or artificial pit, was dug in front of the temple at 

Now Phoréne ausanias here and to Plut. Pyrrhus 32. 

Us, as Akusilaos, the historian of the Argolid related, was the first 


Tr) 
GR. Hil, Histor; 
Historical Roman Coins (London 1909) 85. 
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human being,!!© and the author of the ancient epic poem Phoronis, Cj, 
Alexandria!!! dates the flood of Ogygos in his time, and says that he w m 
Inachos. Io, the Argive heroine and ancestress of Danaos, was called Phoréni, 


“daughter of Phoréneus,” although most versions of her story make her the dough” 4 
f 


Inachos, the river-god, who, according to Akusilaos,!!? was also the father © 
er 


Phoréneus. Phordneus was the father of Niobé, as well, who plays so important : of 
TOle 


in the story of Apollo, and the brother of Argos Panoptés. He was the inventor 

bringer of culture, and originator of law in the state. OF fire, 
What concems us here particularly is the fact that in the holy precinct 

Wolfish Apollo at Argos there was an undying fire from the earth, ¢ aed at 


Ent of 
88 later of | 


Phoraneus, who is connected with the flood, and an artificial pit. All these th; | 
are 


connected with the underground, which may be identified with the island of Aio}; 
domain in the Western Ocean under Aiolos’ rule from which the a 
according to Od. 10.1-27f. The West, the realm of death and the setting aa, 
conceptually equivalent to the pit or bothros where the Thrakians located the hon’ 
the winds whence they blew on the face of the earth.!!3 As mentioned in the | : 
chapter, the wolf too, Canis lupus, with whom Apollo Lykeios is connected, aise 
den underground by preference. s 

Our next task is to show from ancient Greek sources that Apollo the wolf- a 
was a weather deity, with especial connections to the wind and the rain. Mannherd: 


thought this facet of the “Komwolf” or “Roggenwolf” complex primary. It is true tha | 
agriculture is dependent on the weather, and that Apollo's agricultural connections | 


imply a connection with the wind. Nevertheless we have seen no direct connection 
between Apollo and the wind at this stage of our inquiry. Thus we must demonstrate 
that Apollo did appear as a weather-god in ancient texts and cult, and that the wolf. 
name was connected with the wind and the weather in many ways in antiquity. 
Ancient Greek sources demonstrate this facet of Apollo’s functions. Apollo's 
agricultural epithets we have investigated imply an indirect connection with the wind, 
but Apollo does also appear directly as a weather-god in ancient texts and cult. One of 


Apollo's festivals at Athens was the Munychia, in the spring, one month before the 


Thargelia. The Munychia, named after the horse, was connected with the weather. It 
marked the start of the shipping season, when ships began to venture into the deep 


once again after the tempests of winter had subsided. Officially it was the anniversary | 


of Théseus’ departure for Krete, when he sailed off with Minos and the other Athenian 
young people who were to feed the Minotaur. That journey formed a sacred cycle re- 
enacted each year in the Athenian calendar. 

Apollo also appears as a weather-deity in Herodotos’ well-known account of 
Kroisos on the pyre.!!4 As the king of Lydia saw the flames rising about him he 
prayed to Apollo, and the deity sent a rain-cloud and a downpour to extinguish the 
flames and deliver him from death. Again we find Apollo in a similar role in 
Pausanias’ historicizing account of the origin of the Athenian festival Pyaneps™ 
celebrated in October-November, quoted by Eustathius 


110 FGrH 2b23ff.= Clem. Alex. 1.21, 102.5 p.66.5 Stih. and Bus. P. E. 10.12. 


111 Ibid. 


112 Quoted in Synkellos 119.14. 
113 Dionysophanes in Ap. Rhod. 1.826. 
114 Her 1.87.1, and cf. also Bacchylides 3.29, and 55, where it is 


deity, who brings the rain-cloud. 


ad Il. 23 (p. 1283.6). At 


Zeus, the more familiar weather 


, Apollo had the epithet Chalazios, “pertaini 

ably a and sanctuary in that character. The god in tse 

501 most pt tached to the rain and other weather-phenomena is Zeus: in all a ‘ 

spec _ would be reasonable to expect that Zeus, of whom Theobsitn cases 
quoted Mey Zedg nEACL ANPING: &AAoxKer 5° tet “at one time Zeus has a fair f 

duyoca. pev ZE Tins,” particularly should appear, as he does indeed in Bakchylides 


a splishment slaying 


is not aoe is ettached to Apollo as well. 
the wealliCtytationship that holds between Zeus and Apollo exists also between 
d his sons, . 
Apollo a have seen how one of the prime areas belonging to Apollo, that of 
eae satric, is pre-empted by his son Asklepios, par excellence. Another son of 
9 is Aristaios, best known, perhaps, from Vergil as the originator of the art of 


out 0 
a They allowed the Greeks to sail to Egypt in the sailing season, as 


erodotos emphasizes in Book II of his Histories. He also gives a date when the 
ibility of exploiting them for the voyage across the Mediterranean was discovered. 
On the island of Keos there was a ceremony, reminiscent of the rain-making ceremony 
on Mt. Lykaion in Arkadia (v. Cap. 6 infra), in honor of Aristaios. We shall have 
occasion to examine Aristaios further in Cap. 4 infra. 
Other wind-gods, too, are associated with Apollo in a number of connections. 
We are told that Boreas (the North Wind) was seectanental in bringing io to Delos, 
where she gave birth to Apollo. When Hera made the lands on which the sun shined 
swear to refuse to let Leto to pve birth, Zeus told Boreas to bring her to Poseidon, 
who conducted her to Delos.!!? Boreas, too, is associated wi i 
] » too, with Apollo in a number of 
connections. According to Sophokles, Boreas’ home, to which he ied 
nymph Oreithyia, is “over the sea, at the ends of the earth and ie oelieaings ‘ot 
Night, where the heavens open up and the anci 7 
eee rece cient garden of Phoibos (Apollo) is 
This is only one of many places where ancient sources locate the home 
Boreas, and the source of “Phoibos’ ancient garden” is no doubt the pobewat “i 
association of Apollo with the Hyperbore h meant Me Sas “those 
who dwell beyond the North Wind.” ise beeen aac 
ay sel ar pr: Apollo’s home among this people was placed in 
North Wind blew, Rata an vlan paradise, and indeed Servius tells us that the 
of Boreas, are ane Hy pete oe Zétés and Kalais, too, the winged sons 
€ Hyperborean mai <- Posi 
characteristically a Upis, Loxs, and Hekaergé, the two last of whom bear 
names, were daughters of Boreas, according to 


ih Rance 
se, . 
iss Georges 1.14¢f Python, A Study of Delphic etc. (Califomia 1959) chaps. 4 and 5, 70-93. 
129 Pdearan Fab. 147, 
1 478 i 870N2, from Strabo 7 
PRhod. 1211, 
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Kallimachos!29; and the three nine foot-tall giants, children o 
Maiden”) and Boreas, and their descendants, were the priests of Antone "Show 
among the Hyperboreans, according to Hekataios of Abdera.!24 © and king, 
Fontenrose seems to have been convinced that Apollo w 
wrote of a presumed Hittite forerunner of Apollo, “he may v 


epithet Lykeios connects him directly to the wind and the weather, leat, hel’ 
olf. 


: » driv, 
onward, like fleece or sheep, notoriously wolves’ » as i 
well as in Aristophanes Nu. 343. ’ Proy, as they are in these passages, a 

If we look back now at the wider context of the wolf-name in Greece, we see that 
it appears side by side with three other motifs, apart from its application to the 
fertilizing wind which brings up the grain. These are: 

_ 1, Acchasm or cave out of which some gas, or else some hot or fiery material 
issues. 

2. The occurrence of a flood (or, alternatively, as we shall see, of an ark adrift on 
the waters). 

3. Human sacrifice. 

The next three chapters deal with these motifs in this order, with the single 
exception that between the first two, dealing with the occurrence of the wolf-element 
im place-names and with the fish or dolphin motif in the context of the wolf-name, 
Tespectively, we shall have occasion to examine some names of heroes from the root 
lyk-, “wolf,” and their stories, and thereby to augment the material for the discussion 
of the last two. As we continue our investigation we shall find more evidence for the 
wolf-name being applied to the wind or wind-like beings, but in addition we shall find 
that new themes, most especially those of prophecy and of wolf warrior bands, have 
arisen in the course of our investigation. 


13 Hymn. Del. 291ff. 

1% Diod. 2.47.7; Aelian de nat. an. 11.1. 

13 Python 406. ais 
126 Ps -Theophrasios de signis et temporibus 46; Aratos Ph. 1124-1128; Geoponica 1.3 


CHAPTER II 
THE WOLP-NAME IN TOPONYMY 


-. the last chapters we have seen subterranean phenomena 
suet Greece: The wolf of Servius led us to the dry sinkhole. with 
connected oem ih We have also discovered that the precinct of the temple of Apollo 
wind jssuine os contained the undying fire of Phoréneus, and that he in tum has 
ykeios # a the original flood, at Argos termed the flood of Ogygos. An undying 

ections Wr omes ipso facto out of a chasm or cave; for gas, or else some hot or 
FO not issue out of solid earth. The flood, too, is universally thought 
ery material anean, as well as a celestial, phenomenon, because rising flood waters 

t, in addition to torrential rains. The site of the flood story 
is adjacent to the oracular sanctuary at whose the entrance the wolf’s 
statue 5 tn in the ground. Moreover, Fontenrose has traced the features shared 
ases from ©” kadian wolf-hero, and other heroes of flood-stories, like Philemon, 
by Lykaon, of Baukis and Philemon, and others.! Mannhardt found that the wolf-name 
of the ae for fire as well as wind, etc., in the Scandinavian sources. In our 
ios ation of the occurrences in the Greek area of the wolf-name m connection with 
winds, or gases, issuing from beneath the ground, we shall ascertain that in 
certain e winds, or gases may be inflammable, and that the wolf-name is 
applied indifferently to such a spot, whether or not the gas-jet from the earth has been 
kindled by lightning. Hence in certain cases the term “wolf” expresses the meaning 
“fre,” as well as “wind.” 

Virtually every place in Greece and Asia Minor whose name is derived from the 
wolf-name is connected in one of three ways with the wind: Either 

(1) anearby locality is named for the wind (Zephyrion, Anemosa, Anemoreia), on 
the face of it showing the area to have been windy, or 

laos locality itself contains a cave, chasm, or sinkhole out of which there issues 
a gust of wind, or 

(3) it is in an area connected with flood stories linked in turn with stories of 
exposed children suckled by a wolf that contains a place where some flammable 
underground gases escape through a fissure in a continuous gust of wind. 

Numbers (2) and (3) identify our wolf wind with the underworld, and furnish 
mts link between the underworld wolf (cf. Acca Larentia) and the fructifying wind. 
me ane p inenes are extremely common elements in toponymy, all over the 
achat’ oT them may indeed be connected with the lairs of actual wolves, and 
Lippe in Gere Judged on its own merits. Nevertheless in cases like that of the river 
Ilian city ic vest arin is derived from the Illyrian *Lupia, as is that of the 

Lecce eyr ent so: i ignificati - 
name rch as we find in Greece ua ‘ani me derived signification of the wolf- 
these Kilegorles. a, localities named for the wolf we shall discover examples of all 

- To begin with, in what can hardly be a simple coincidence, a place 


a, 


-o8eph Fon : 
tvidence is Pere Philemon, Lot, and Lycaon (U. of Calif. Berkeley, 1945). In this work 
$s relation to flea gr ne Connection of the wolf-name with the mist and wind, and the wolf- 
Be: Borgeaud, SP tees in Greece and Anatolia is discussed. 
O already in his Len rete Delphes, ot le Déluge,” Mus. Helv. 4 (1947) 213 and 215, as 
llyriens en Grace et en Italie (Geneva 1943) 15. 
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named for the wolf (i. e. containing the root /yk-, in 
relative proximity to another named for the wind at shar aking ®fea) |; 
points in the Ancient Greek world: MF Separate ang wis in 
(1) On the plateau of Mt. Parassos in Phokis there lj mtg 
Lykéreia. Some miles to the east is the town of Anemoreia, he the site Of ang; 
whose name shows the same formation with the root anem.- substin modem achat! 
(2) In the upper valley of the Helisson in Arkadia, near je for lyk. V4 
there existed in antiquity the towns of Lykaia and of Anemosa,3 pie of Mainal, 
located Mainalos and perhaps Dipaia,* but nevertheless the ] owen wen 
toponym in the vicinity of a site named for the wolf is a stri Fenton Of a wi 
situation in Phokis in (1). striking Parallel] to te 
(3) The land of Kilikia Tracheia is not re) i 
historically, as when they both formed part of the Kingdew sent, Lukaonia, ty 
war of Aristonikos in the second century B.C.E., the two have *Ppadokia after 


mars : vr the 
the rest of Kilikia was subject to another ruler. Kilikia Trechais wt ‘a While 
ere 


. Cape 
of Zephyrion was not far away to the east on the coast Satie siti located. The town 


(4) The town of Lyktos (Lyttos) in Krete had as its 
: port the to 

= apo Cape Zephyrion, named for the zephyr, according to Pool. Goon ontac, 
first of these areas, the heights of Mt. Parnassos, is the locale ot the 
. t 

Anemoreia, are both Lykéreia (both names possibl 

L y from Bpoc, * in’ 

Lykosura, “Wolf’s-tail (?), both named after the wolf. Fontenr oe ate 
this area and others to which a flood story is attached, why the wolf-name is ear 


In all the areas Fontenrose discusses’ the wolf-name recurs, in 
Lykoreia on Mt. Parnassos in Phokis above Delphi, and in Arkadia at Trapezus, 


3 Paus. 8.30.1. 

* Emst Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha 1852) I p. 314. 
5 Op. cis. (n. 1 supra) 101. 

© §.36.6f. 


7 {bid. (n. 1 supra), and for Lykoreia v. his op. cit. (Chap. 2.n.117 supra) p.415ff. 


41 
; : its northeastern flank. Pausanias® describes 
Lykaion, on its n , anias the 
the mountain apezus: “As you go down again from Trapezus to the 
peneall Vor Bathos near TIT Bathos on the left, not far from the river, Here even 
the Great Goddesses are performed. There is a Spring here 


gf? henomeno 
. naira near ona 

ysanias 06S OM + 6), Brontai (Thunderclaps), and Thyellai (Stormwinds). 
pewapti (Li a sort Arkadians claimed that this, rather than the famous 

He also tell: ) Fields in Pallene in Thrake, was the site of the primeval battle of 
Phlegracan ann In the region of the modem Paleokastro, too, the ancient 

e gods an uth of Mt. Lykaion, there are reports of places where misty or windy 

Lykosura, 50" ie from fissures in the ground, and there may be fires there as well, 
exhalations 16 hc ignition of escaping ground gases by lightning."' Arkadia, where 
resulting ee the wolf-name are located, was once called Lykaonia 
Man ees of Halikamassos.!2 It is true that at the localities Lykaia or Lykoa im 
ed Lykuria in Pheneos in Arkadia no chasms emitting gas or mist are 
TT ee as we have noted, there were ground-fires at Bathos near Trapezus. The 
a ce of wolf-names in Arkadia points to their antiquity among the Greek tribes; 
for the Arkadians were among the earliest Greek immigrants into Hellas, and their 
eponymous ancestor Arkas was the son of Lykaon. From the case of Bathos we see 
that a ground-fire can be connected with the wind, as we have already said, no doubt 
because when such a fire is extinguished the natural gas it feeds on issues from the 
ground in a rush of wind. This is the most likely explanation of the appearance of 
names from the lyk- root in such localities. 

Moreover, any place a rush of wind issued from the ground excited reverence, 
and so could invite the foundation of a cult. Arkadia is full of sinkholes, and of a 
sinkhole an early twentieth century Greek peasant of Anatolia explained, “It leads to 
the World Below” (nce otdv Kétw Kdo}0),!3 no doubt giving utterance to a 
common sentiment. In this context we may recall that the chasm through which 
Herakles drew up the dog Kerberos from Hades was in Mariandyné in Bithynia, whose 
king was named Lykos.'* The name Lykos, “Wolf,” seems to be especially suited to a 
puiole; for Pliny tells of a river Lycus in Asia that sinks into the ground and bursts 
Pen tein. Again, according to Curtius,!6 “most ...(of the sinkholes of the 

Ponnesos) are dry in the summer, so that the large cavities serve as stalls for the 


we, 
8 291 


wid (a 4 supra) 1.304 


N 

Cf. Paus, 8.29.1. pi: 
428. 9.1.5 Pliny N. H. 2.106 and 110.237; Aristotle De Mir. Auscultationibus 127, p 
ny we Rom. 2.12. 


4 , 7 Hallidg : be 2s 
1, Accord 4 sf Divination (London 1913) 119. 
OH.2.106, and of seo 

Op. cit. (n, 4 pasta rer Ovid Met. 15.273-274, 


herds of cattle or as dens of foxes and jackals.” When wolves were common j 
they may have served for dens of wolves as well; or else foxes and jackals "Gr 
have been grouped together with wolves under the generic name lykos, May Ven 
another link between the animal name and the wider context of the wolf-name, \*Y be 
Apollo is associated with a chasm in the curious story of the or; in of th 

Apollo Gypaieus at Ephesos in Asia Minor,!7 where the wolf-name is Sip en of 
mountain at whose foot there exists a chasm. “Two shepherds who herded el Od toy 
at the foot of Mt. Lysson in the environs of Ephesos espied a swarm of bees in flocks 
caver, difficult of entry. One of them determined to go down in a basket, wnt? 
other Jet him down upon a line. The one who descended into the chasm found ho the 
and a great deal of gold, and loaded the basket three times and sent it up. Whee? 
was no more gold he called out that he would come up next, but as soon as he a 
the word « suspicion entered his mind, and he puta rock into the basket in is std 
and gave the signal for it to be hauled up. When the basket was near the odes th 


way of escape, Apollo appeared to him a dream and told him to take a sharp stone and 
cut his mouth with it in several places, and then to lie still. When he had done so 
vultures descended on him, thinking him dead, and one of them took hold of him by 
the hair with its talons while the other lifted him with its talons by his clothes, and 
bore him up to the ravine above. He walked to the city hall and told the whole story, 
The Ephesians found the swindler guilty, and dug up the gold, whose location he told 
them of against his will. Half of the gold they gave to the wronged party, and the other 
half they consecrated to Apollo and Artemis. The shepherd, saved from death and 
honored with the gold, became one of the richest men, and on the summit of the 
mountain he built a temple to Apollo which he called the temple of Apollo Gypaieus 
(‘Lord of the Vultures’) in memory of his experience.” 

Mt. Lysson, like Lyktos in Krete (v. infra) is named for the wolf. A number of 
other geographical wolf-names seem to be associated with a similar natural 
configuration, namely with a sinkhole, Greek kat&Po8pa or CépeOpov, which would 
become a vent for subterranean wind in the dry season. Siderides, in his article on 
such sinkholes in Greece,!® describes the violent gusts of wind which issue from the 
galleries of the sinkhole of Palaiomylos (“Old Mill”) in Lake Kopais in Boiotia (many 
of the sinkholes were used to power mills) when dry; and he writes of a similar current 
of air at the sinkhole at Verzova in the plain of Tegea-Mantinea in Arkadia.'9 Thatis 
enough in itself to explain the wolf-name, if we are justified in deducing from the 
sinkhole at Argos that Apollo Lykeios or some other patron of the “wolf” held the 
patronage over all of them. Siderides treats of the story of L and the flood in the 
plain of Megalopolis” and explains, relying on Philippson,?! that this plain was once & 
lake some 10 to 20 km across, before the river Alpheos dug the deep, — 
canyon of Skorta at Karytaina. It may be that even earlier there was a sinkhole ra 
plain, which, stopped up, created the lake, and that the names Lykaon and Ly 


17 Konon 35, FGrH 1.202. . 
18 NA. Siderides, “Les Katavothres de Gréce,” Spelunca, Bulletin et mémoires de la société 
de spéléologie 8 (nr. 63/64, 1911) 6. 

19 Jbid, 31. 

20 Ibid. 16. 

21 A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes II 1. 


e of the geography. According to Apollodorus,22 
derive from that sition that locates the great flood of Deukalion i hs dae - 
who ollow ee dwaters subsided and the waters filling that plain were released sha 
the re when Poseidon struck the rocks apart at T 
vealed Once MOTT Thi allels the ficel txcucar 
and re the river Peneios. 5 myth par e accepted geological ex ‘ 
let for ny of Thessaly, and most likely was the result of scientific speculation 
oO sophy in antiquity. Relying on M. Martel, Abimes, Siderides writes of 
on na lakes at the sites of sinkholes in the Mantinea-Teges basin: Milyas or 
nPenike northwest of Mantinea, Argon-pedion, Verzova (Sarantapotamos) or 
an 9 
Garatis, 00 Ts erides tells us, was totally dry in September 1891, having begun to 
bie at the end of July. The Verzova sometimes used to form a lake which 
empty si into the Course of Ophis and sent its waters from Tegea to Mantinea, but 
ov on built a dam to hold them in. Dionysius of Halikarnassos follows a report 
anne to which a great flood covered all the valleys of Arkadia and turned them 
according to WN nen Dardanos and his sons Idsios and Deimos ruled that land The 
ne ps Fie plain of Megalopolis might thus have been a lake formed at a sinkhole, as 
Ts sinkholes of Arkadia are located in twelve or so so-called kettle-basins, of 
which seven are contiguous. Hence virtually all the rivers and lakes of Arkadia are in 
‘ne drained by sinkholes. Lykuria and Lykorrheuma very likely have their names 
from them. Strabo remarks that the water in the vicinity of Asea in Arkadia is driven 
underground and gives rise to both the Alpheios in Elis and the Eurotas in Lakonia. 
Bury de St. Vincent thought the reference here was to the sinkhole called Taka,26 
which we have already noticed as the site of a temporary lake in the Mantinea-Tegea 
basin, but we have seen that the Taka sinkhole was totally dry in September 1891, and 
so could not possibly have been the source of these two streams, as Martel already 
surmised. At Lykuria there were no ground-fires; however Lykuria is located on the 
the plateau of Pheneos in northwestern Arkadia. From Konon”’ we learn of an 
entrance to the underworld in the territory of Pheneos. The people of Pheneos had 
revealed to Demeter that a sinkhole in Kyllene was the gate of Hades into which Pluto 
had made off with her daughter Kore, and she requited their good offices with her 
benefits and never allowed more than one hundred of the citizens to fall m any war. 
And indeed there is more than one sinkhole in the territory of Pheneos. Lykuria is 
located on Pheneos’ eastern boundary, where it borders Kleitor. 

Pausanias?9 tells us that the plateau of Pheneos “lies below the plateau of Karyai, 
and once the waters rose on it and flooded the ancient sity of Pheneos, so that in our 
fines there are signs left on the mountains of the high-water mark. Five stadia distant 

m Xaryai is the so-called Oryxis (Excavation) and another mountain Skiathis; 
each mountain there is a sinkhole into which the water from the plateau flows. 


So 
2 172. 
3 Dionysi 
» Hist Rom ria 
2 829. _ 
. elation dy bt P 
in : & Aas, 13748 on commission scientifique de Morée en 1829 (Paris, Strasbourg. 2 vols. 
2 15, 
y.) Paus, 8.19.4, 
8.14.16, 


These sinkholes are artificial, according to the people of Pheneos, and were 
Herakles. Herakles dug through the middle of the plateau of Pheneogs to ite by 
channel for the river Olbios, which some of the people of Arka di Make , 
Aroanios..."20 He goes on to say?! that this river had left the bed rs rs Calleg 
Herakles, but the road to Kleitor ran along the channel dug by Herakles ie It by 
Lykuria. According to Frazer’? the lake of Pheneos is drained away at interval, ? to 
the River Ladon, leaving a rich, swampy tract . into 

The sinkholes in the plateau of Pheneos are associated with Poseidon rath 
with the wolf-name, which we have associated with Apollo. Pausanias 33 in thes than 
about the town of Pheneos some fifty stades away from the sinkholes, tell, i 
sanctuary of Artemis Heurippos (“horse-finder”) and the statue of Poseidon Hi the 
(“the horse Poseidon”), allegedly erected there by Odysseus, who had lost his ‘Pplos 
and found them in Pheneos. Curtius surmises that “the runaway mares are ria 
expression for the waters that disappear into the katabothra without a trace and he” 
suddenly reappear." If we are to follow the indications, the cult of Poseidon Hippios 
at Pheneos will point to sinkholes perennially full of water. In fact Strabo 8O€S on to 
quote Eratosthenes, in the same passage, as having written that “near Pheneos, the 
river called Anias,” the river formed where the Olbios and the Aroanios fio 
together,*5 “forms a lake at the door of the city, and flows into certain sinkholes, which 
they call zerethra. However, when these are stopped up, as sometimes happens, the 
water overflows into the plain and flows into the Ladon and the Alpheios, so that vite 
even the area around the temple at Olympia was flooded.” Thus usually the sinkholes 
drained a lake, and were perennially full of water. A confrontation between Apollo 
and Poseidon, like that we know from the story of Amym6né in Servius-Danielis, 
would appear natural here; we do not possess any such story, although a parallel may 
exist i the confrontation between the two divinities in the myth of the Aloadai, from 
Thessaly, specifically the area of Tempé, an area whose connection with Poseidon we 
have noted: Otos and Ephialtes, the famed Aloadai, the sons of Poseidon,» who 
wanted to pile Mt. Ossa on Mt. Pelion and reach higher than Olympus, were slain by 
Apollo.3” According to Ps.-Apollodorus their sin was the plan to tum dry land into sea 
and sea into dry land?®; their grave and that of their mother Iphimedeia were shown in 
a precinct of Dionysos, in Anthedon in Boiotia, on the shores of the Gulf of Euboia, 
west of Chalkis.? In this story Poseidon’s progeny promote a rupture of the normal 
face of the land, with its corollary of improper drainage, whereas Apollo stands for the 
undisturbed, norma] course of events in which surplus waters are carried off, and lands 
drained. 

Despite all this, the wolf-name does recur in the plateau of Pheneos, in the place- 
name Lykuria. In an earthquake region, where changes in the configuration of the land 
are not uncommon, at one time or another one or more of the sinkholes here may have 


30 Cf. also Catullus 65.109. 

31 8.19. 

on Paus.(Cap. 2 supra n. 37) ad loc. and cf. also J. H. S. 22.228-240. 
8.16.4. 

¥ Ibid. (n. 4 supra) 1.191. 

35 ing to Frazer (Cap. 2 supra n. 55) on Paus. 8.14.3. 

36 Od. 11.305ff.; Hesiod fr. 19 (MW). 

37 Od. 11.318. 

38 1.7.4.3. 

39 Paus, 9.22.6. 


pelow. It is WON hich afflicted Troy in punishment for the Tronnen st APOlk 
had 8 Pa or the building of their walls, was caused by Apollo in Beira) pr) 
wor idon, who had served King Laomedon in fortifying the City as well. 42 
Pore nother feature of the landscape of Pheneos is the river Styx, which falls from a 
. ht directly into a sinkhole. In antiquity there was a low wall of unmortared stones 
a akiis built around this sinkhole,*? in connection with which we encounter the 
at ifename in the plateau of Pheneos for the second time. The ancient town Nonakris 
woll-nat™sd after Lykaon’s wife, and Ovid tells us that Pallas, Styx’s husband wars 
= af Lykaon.4 This agrees with Dionysius of Halikarnassos,4 according to whom 
=a the son of Lykaon was the father of Nike (Victory), whereas Hesiod,“ telling 
much the same story, omits the name of Pallas’s father and adds three more children of 
Styx, daughter of Ocean, and Pallas: Zélos (Competition), Kratos (Strength), and Bia 
age compares Stymphalia to Pheneos and says that it repeats the same 
features on a smaller scale.*” At Stymphalia, however, we do not find the wolf-name. 
The sinkhole here is at the foot of the cliffs of Apelauros, and the water entering it 
was, and still is, supposed to feed the river Erasinos in Argos; it appears as a perennial 
stream that falls into the lake in winter and directly into the sinkhole in summer, as 
Pausanias expressly states.4* Hence we need not expect to find the wolf-name here. 
Strabo‘? relates that in his time Stymphalos was fifty (-five?) stades from the 
Stymphalian Lake, although it had been on its shores in earlier times, when the flow of 
water into the the underground outlet of the lake, leading to the Erasinos River in 
Argos, had been stopped in the wake of an earthquake that caused the sinkhole to fall 
in.” The wolf-name does recur in the mountains of Apelauros; for the valley called 
a there may have been a sinkhole that was dry in the summer, is 
ere. 
___ There was yet another place named Lykaia in Arkadia, in Kynuria.> Its location 
is unknown, and so it is impossible to tell what, if any, source of wind there might 
have been in its vicinity. 
i 
“ 
ps a rire numinis vindicta 5STC and 560. 
‘ » 8.15.5. 
wll. 7.452; Ovid Met, 11.206-207. 


@ 
Paus, 8.18.4ff.; 
4 Fasti 307 Herod. 6.74. 


‘e 1,33, 
e Theo. 3836, 
pny 4 supra) 1.200. 
“884, and he calls the sinkhole 13 Bapaépov. 
8p: (0.4 supra) 1.207, 
2 id, 
Paus, 8.27.4, 
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To retum to the subject of ground fires, the land of Lykaonia in Anatoli 
around modern Konya, is known for its salt flats, and for volcanic activ; a the are, 
Anatolia, in the land named Lykia, separated from Lykaonia by the ue Also i 
Pisidia, are found the mountains named in antiquity the Mountains of Heph d l of 
is, of fire,>> where there was an emission of gas which could be set afire aS thy 

This was no doubt a reference to the ground-fire, known since the fo 8 torch 
B.CE. as the Chimaira™ and today called Yanar Taf, the ‘Buming Rock" ety 
or 900 feet up in the hills to the west of the site of the ancient city Olympys Pou 80 
Lykia. According to Bean, who visited the site twice, the “fire has been b mn Cag 
classical antiquity at least... As a whole the hillside is thickly wooded, but are® tise 
is an open space almost bare of vegetation, some fifty yards wide and | NE Poin, 
with white and grey stones. Towards the bottom of this the fire is bonties strewn 
hole two or three feet in width; at night itis visible from far out to sea, but fy nao? 
much less spectacular. The flame hardly rises above the mouth of the hole; its y : ats 
is about that of a small bonfire... This is very much the same that Beaufort i me 
1811, but other reports vary considerably. Spratt in 1842 says that in addition ate : 
large flame there were smaller jets issuing from crevices in the sides of a Crater. the 
cavity five or six feet deep.°> Von Luschan in 1882 also saw a main vil ae 


numerous small ones, and Hogarth in 1904 found almost invisible flames rising from a 


dozen vents.”56 
Bean goes on to relate” that “the main flame will succumb to a glass of water 
though it reignites itself in ten or fifteen seconds... Hogarth was told by his guide th 


fire would break out wherever water was poured, and on making the test found it to be | 


so. Neither in 1952 nor in 1967 was the present writer able to confirm this.” Ktesias 


of Knidos,>* however, in the fourth century, stated that water feeds this fire, rather than 


extinguishing it, but that it can be put out with earth. 

It is remarkable that in later antiquity this natural phenomenon was given the 
name of the Chimaira, a monstrous fire-breathing animal,» that fell prey to the hero 
Bellerophontes; for the application of the name of an animal, albeit mythological, to a 
ground-fire supports our identification of the wolf-name with similar ground surface 
phenomena. In fact the Chimaira of Homer and the mythological tradition about it 
was supposed to have come from Lykia,™ or from Karia,®! but Strabo does not locate 
it in this part of the country at all, but in the region of the steep mountains named 
Kragos and Antikragos west of the Xanthos valley, “in whose vicinity the myths tell 
the story of the Chimaira took place; and not far away is the Chimaira, a ravine 
extending up from the shore.” Hence the identification of Yanar Ta3 with the 


53 See M. Delcourt, Hephaestus (Paris 1957) 175. She quotes Pliny N. H. 2.106 to the effect that 
the gas emitted there could be set afire with a torch, and Maximus of Tyre 8.8 (“Mount Olympos 
in Lykia belches forth fire, not like that of Aetna, but tranquil and compact; this fire constitutes & 
temple and a portent for them.“) Cf. also Picard in Daremberg-Saglio Dictionnaire re 
Antiquités etc. 1919) s. v. Vulcanus, and L. Malten, Jahrbuch des deutschen Archdologis¢ 
Instituts (1912) 232 and 328, who would like to imagine gas vents near Kragos. 
+4 Ruge in PWRE (Stuttgart 1899) 3 col. 2281. 
55 T_A.B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete (London 1865) 95-96. 
7 George E. Bean, Turkey's Southern Shore (Praeger, London, N.Y.1968) 167. 

Ibid. 
58 FGrH 688F45e. +o che middle.” 
59 According to Homer, /I.6.179f.,“a lion in front, a snake in back, and a goat in the 
© Strabo 14.3.5, and Eustathius ad JI. 6.179f. 
$1 Jf, 16.328. 


. -oinal and may go no farther back than Ktesias : 

dr ehistorY it may, however, be associated somehow with the name Lykia is fo 
miss O country: : 

_ whole Cor enerally accepted that the names Lykia and Lykaonie si if 
. Today oaks Cornelius, writing of the incursions of the Mende. land of 
pe wall” Tae ean invaders of Anatoli, tells mequivocally how “other pot 
easliest Im , who called themselves ‘Luquoi,’ “Wolf-people,” penetrated into the land 
giventUfer om them ‘Lugga-udne,’ i.e. “Lugga-land,’ or “Lyksonia,’ in the Hellenic 
since NANI 4 explains® that “despite the hypothetical nature of the connection, the 
period, audne and the adjective ‘luwili’ [from which ‘Luwikia,’ ‘Lykia,’ ig derived] 
noun ee those of the Italian tribes of the Piceni and the Vitali, to whom names 
ge pondig to animal-names were given, seem to point to a form with a labiovelar 
cot sP corresponding 10 Lat. lupus and Gr. Atxog.” Years earlier the derivation of 
ous Lykia from an earlier *Luwikia had been taken to mean “of Luwian 
» 6A 
escent. ° 
controversy on this score has been long and vehement. In 1955 Guthrie 
ni : rd with the view of Wilamowitz and of Nilsson,® that no one at that 

one believed that Lykia has its name from the wolf. These authors were of the view 
hat Apoll0’s epithets Lykeios and Lykios were geographical, like Artemis’ epithet 
Leukophryene, and, signifying “the Lykian,” had nothing at all to do with the wolf. In 
fact in antiquity the epithet Lykios, in contradistinction to Lykeios, was understood to 
refer to Apollo as “the Lykian god,” and seems not to have been identified with the 
wolf: name until the Roman period, although it certainly must have recalled, as far 
back as we can trace it, the Lykian cult of Leto near Xanthos and the Lykian version of 
Apollo’s birth-story, noted above, according to which Leto bore him when she was n 
the shape of a she-wollf. 

Recent discoveries such as those Presented by Laroche,® tend to confirm the 
hypothesis put forward by Kretschmer,”” that the Greeks rediscovered their own god 
Apollon Lykios in the principal god of that people; although according to Laroche 
Apollo and Artemis were purely Greek gods introduced into the divine precinct (the 
Leton) of the great Lykian mother-goddess Eni (“Mother”), identified with Leto, and 
ee god of the Lykians was ‘Trqgit:Tarkunt, a storm-god, identified with Zeus 
es i whose name leads us to Kilikia and to Etruria (with Tarchon and Tarquinia, 

A posteriori Apollo’s epithet Lykios might refer to the wolf, in view of the 
analogy of oth ions in ani 

er such alternations in animal names in o-stems, e. g. hippios, which 
ce 
Gp... . 
‘ Ti ah omens, Geschichte der Hethiter (Darmstadt 1979) 23 and 4S. 
“a , e a 
G : . 

LR Pa, Nagy Puts it thus in “Greek-like Elements in Linear A,” GRBS 4 (1963) 209. Cf. also 
“i Enc. Brit. (1 thodye, “cred sl peomansad of the Philolological Society (1958) 75-100, 

F. Guthn “¥ ADA guages." 
Hermes + Mi nistt Greeks and their Gods (Boston 1955); U. v. Wilamowitz-Mocllendoef in 
aetan Relig my Geschichte der griechischen Religion (Munich 1941) snd Minoan 
otamanul poh al [Philadelphia 1937] 64f. 
lant sur la Lycie’ s Dieux de la Lycie Classique d’aprés les textes Lyciens, Actes de 

mbul (Paris 1980) ir dics Bibliotheque de I’ Institut Francais d'Etudes Anatoliennes 3 


@ 
P. Kretg : 
Sr, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Gottingen 1896) 370. 
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occurs in composition in Homer, but alone first in Pindar, and hinn.; 
Homeric adjective from innog, “horse,” kaprios and kapreios 69 helo, the 
then the existence of the fiery Yanar Ta3, the Buming Rock, of Uch j "eStly 
remarkable phenomenon, may have something to do with the Chimairg, a Cte 
Moreover, and most important, we are led to assume that a tribe or eonym Ln 
specific animal or theophoric name often tended, at a remote wetOn bearing « 
habitation in a spot to which the general context of its animal ni alate to fix iy 
applied, or alternately to take its name from the geologic features of th Oric nam, 
it dwelled. That would be the case here as well as in the Atkadi © land in whig 
landscape; and the case of the Dacians and their land Dacia would can L?k#&nig 
Mircea Eliade” associates the f _— 
associates the name of the Dacians of old w; : 
European root *daw- meaning “to strangle,” and applied like the Gens ett Ino 
from which the word ‘warg,' a Germanic synonym for ‘wolf,’ is dere od tone 


oilfields (not to speak of dean-holes), the Lugga of Anatolia settled in Luggaudne, the 
area of the ground-fires of Lykia or Lykaonia, and the Hyrcanians of ancient Iran, 


settled in Vehrkana (Hyrcania) named for the wolf, dwelt near the volcanic range in _ 


which the great peak of Demavend is located. 
At Lykoreia on Mt. Parnassos, whose proximity to Anemoreia we have already 


noted, an ancient hypothesis which could explain the wolf-name posited a wind which | 
issued from the Korykian Cave there. Nowadays, however this hypothesis is not 


accepted. Fontenrose writes”! that “if in allusion to an oracular chasm we s¢€ | 


| 


memories of the Corycian cave, then everything is accounted for except the toxic 


vapors; and they seem to be no more than late fantasies, due perhaps to an old trates 
that the harmless vapors or cold currents of air which were seen or felt as the sn 
from the cave, perhaps on a chill moming, had the power to inspire men sr 
prophecy,” but he concludes that “we have no real evidence for pal rae 
exhalations..."” Perhaps, however, one piece of real evidence does exist; for ol 
sinkhole here which may provide an explanation for the persistent amen oreo 
a wind issuing from the earth in the region of Delphi. Fontenrose reports vs of O 
“a sink (katavothra) in the southwestem comer of the Arachovite . Ss aaa 
Pamassian platcau, where the waters of the winter rains collect, fay Ot sco, 
Corycian Cave.”7> We hardly need search any farther for the wri the 
Lykoreia and Anemoreia, nor for the origin of the “Delphic ¢ aor 
sinkhole is dry, in the summer, a steady gust of wind must indeed issue 


© Cf. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik (Munich 1939) 1.466. 
7 Op. cit. (Chap.i n.91 p. 19 supra) 15-31. 

7) Ip his discussion of the oracular chasm at Delphi in Python 414-415. 
72 Idem, The Delphic Oracle (Univ. of California 1978) 203. 


73 Python 547. 


st Lykoreia e way, we discover a sinkhole quite near the 

In x ave ee noted the proximity of Lyktos to eee ea cae 
(Lyttos). from Andros’* there sppear Lyttians of the sescosst (4 ion i ae 
insert as well as Lyttian uplanders (toig &va). Stephen of Byzentium75 pes 
eanertd ned after Lyktos the son of Lykaon, but that some Say its neme fe 

is it located on a height; for they say an upland or a height is called AGttog. 

Many features in this region of Eastern Krete, the land of the Eteokretans in 

squity recall the wolf-complex we shall meet in the following : nearby was 
an of Milétos, named after Milétos, the son of Apollo and Akakallis, who was 
cen as a child and suckled by she-wolves sent by Apollo.”6 On Krete Lyktos is 
vei thplace of Zeus,’’ whence he was taken to the Aigaian Cave, the cave of the 
ghe-goat, Amaltheia.”® 

Lyktos, moreover, was also known as Karnessopolis,’? a name which 
conceivably might derive from Apollo’s cult-epithet Keamncios and the Larwian ending 
ass- “sanctuary.” It was the home of Meriones, the henchman of King Idomeneus, 
Clement of Alexandria informs us that Antikleides of Athens, in his Nostoi,** tokd thes 
the people of Lyktos sacrifice humans to Zeus. Felix Jacoby, in his note on this, 
compares Servius who tells us that “when Idomeneus, King of the Cretans, of the stock 
of Deucalion, met with a storm as he was returming home after the fall of Troy he 
vowed to sacrifice whatever he came upon first, and it happened that his son ran to him 
first of all. When he sacrificed him, as some say, or wished to sacrifice him, as others 
maintain, a plague broke out, and, driven out, he took Cape Sallentinum in Calabria 
and founded a town nearby, so that ‘Idomeneus of Lyctus surrounded the Sallentine 
fields with an army’ (Aen. 3.400)."*2 Jacoby also quotes the report that the Kuretes of 
old on Krete used to sacrifice children to Kronos*? in the same context. We may 
remark in this connection that Idomeneus was the son of Deukalion, the hero of the 
best-known Greek flood-story. 

Ancient Lupiae corresponds to the modern Lecce. Lupiac was a city of the 
Salentians, said to have been founded by a certain king of the Messapians (Dsuni) 
named Malennius son of Dasummius,® and once thought to have been located near 
the small beach at San Cataldo, 7.5 m east of the modern Lecce, where in 1928 there 
were found Cyclopean walls,*5 but it has been demonstrated that Lecce itself is ancient 
Lupiae; for ancient Calabrian cities had two parts, one inland, and one a harbor on the 


iG 125.723, 
mn ve Lyktos, 
: in Antoninus Liberali 31R4S. 
mT ee ATT ralis 30, Herodoros of Heraklcia FGrH 
Fe most li . | 
Fonctions ely the cave of Ida, according to the foremost expert on the caves Krete, 
ws ia Hesychins Cavernes Crétoises (Paris 1964) 95, although it is not near Lyktos. 
. and 
© Cen Aine 19.611. 


- Protr. 3.42.5. FG 
Servius ad Aen. 3.121 CO, LAOFT. 


cording iy ini is another name for the Dauni, as are 
101, so thar Altheim ARW 219, 32, cited in W. Borgeaud op. cit. (Chap. 2a. Bp Mae 
4p. the slave of ming here again with a people whose name is derived from 

w Hist. Aug ag Kallimachos, FGrH 334R48, 


Messapii and Lapyges. 


* Southern Italy and Sicily, 17th Rev. Ed. 1930. 


$5 


coast.86 Surprisingly the modern name does not derive from the Latin : 

from the Messapian (Salentine) form Luppa, but from an alternate Ty ctPite Or 
*Lukpa or *Lukka®’ corresponding to, and no doubt influenced by, some G Sead form 
like Lyktos. This area of Italy is associated with the name of the hero Dien °™ 
whose connection with human sacrifice in a wolf-context is discussed in Omedes, 
as is his connection with the Dauni, who are the same as the Salentians ir 

Apulia and ancient Calabria (Messapia, Iapygia) has clear wolf-connectio - Uch of 
tells of a wondrous lake in the land of the Salentini, near Manduria, whose geet HY 
never diminished by what is taken out of it, nor increased by what is added 8 — 
may be the lake of Anduria yo Casalnuovo, ae it may hide a sinkhole. This 

Spratt, after followin, g trabo in locating Lykastos near Lyktos in Kr ‘ 
the location of Lyktos:*? it is “upon the summit of a eens but ner rae 
overlooking the plain [Pediada] upon its easter margin.” He goes on to relate that i 
city was situated at the point where numerous narrow ridges branch off from the ma; 

idge, and that the ravines below contain most of the remains of the ancient sen and 
continues: “Immediately under the summit, and due east of Lyttus, is another y 
large mountain basin also called Lasethe [like the Lasithi mountains which rise to eid 
southeast of Lyktos, the third in height in Krete, reaching almost 7000 feet in hei ] 
which is at an elevation of 3000 feet above the sea.... This remarkable basin has no 
outlet, being perfectly enclosed by mountains.... Its rivers and torrents, consequently 
have no visible connexion with the lower coast streams, but, after uniting in iret 
torrent bed, the waters fall into a large cavern at the west extreme of the plain, and thus 
escape to the sea through the bowels of the mountains by what the Greeks call a 
katavothron, but to reappear, according to the native opinion, as the Aposoleme River, 
to the northwest, some seven or eight miles distant.” 

Hence Lyttos too, whose name must originally have been *lykjos, “Wolfish,” like 
atbooa, “rabies,” or “raging madness,” from *lykja, “the wolf's disease,” lies close to 
a spectacular sinkhole, whence its name may derive; for the same name, in the form 
Lysson, appears as the name of a mountain containing a chasm in the foundation story 
of the cult of Apollo Gypaieus at Ephesus quoted supra. 

According to Faure?® there are a number of sinkholes in Krete, aside from the 
high plateau of Lasithi. One is 1 tpbna tod Eepoxcépnov (i tripa tu xerokampu), two 
km north of Hagios Nikolaos on the Gulf of Mirabello, another t6 Bovaraopévo 
&Adv1 (to vuliasmeno aloni) on the north side of Mt. Stroumboulas, and yet another 
Omalos (5)0.6¢), like Lasithi a high limestone plateau. The first of these is certainly 
dry in summer, located as it is, like Lasithi, on the east side of Krete, and bearing the 
name of “the dry field.” Yet it has no locality bearing the name of the wolf nearby. 
The ancient name of Hagios Nikolaos was Kamara, and it actually was the port of 
Latos, named after the mother of Apollo and Artemis. Omalos in the White Mountains 
on the western portion of the island is probably never dry, nor is tT PovAraopevo 
GAvi (to Vouliasmeno aloni) near the center of the island; their case will be the same 

as the sinkholes in Arkadia named for Poseidon. 
In Athens there is another place named after the wolf where there seems to have 
been a sinkhole, parallel to Lyttos and to the Arkadian sites we have looked # 


we Mayer, Philologus (1906) 514, 517. 


- 2. 83 supra and esp. W. . 
£8 Ho tor? and exp. W. Borgeaud op. cit. (Chap. 2n. 83 p. 36 supra) 120 


30 LAB. Spratt, ibid. 
Op. cit. (a. 73 supra) 27 n.7. 
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iy, gon of 1a” ) and not far from Alopekai (“Vixens”), 
pykos *, of Swift ve : art of “a very nest of totemistic antl dole 


my ec t here ian Zeus, . : 
wre of ONT cot ding to the Marmor Parium *° heavy rains during the reign of 
area. 
: seu he Lon sow as the builder of the temple of Olympian Zeus. In the 
King ons, Where thin the temple precinct people pointed to a hole in the ground 2 
Gaia WI sinkhole identified as the hole into which the waters of 
qubit wide foo d had drained away. This story was of paramount importance ms 
peukalion s aie Athenian festival of the Hydrophoria, a festival of Dionysos 
connection wi spring in commemoration of the victims of the flood. Moreover, once 
celebrated a certain day honey-cakes were cast into this sinkhole;*” Plutarch’® 
every year ae festival of the Anthesteria commemorated the victims of the flood, on 
ks that 99 and it is not unlikely that all these 


celebratio 


which the 
sre location of the Lykeion close to the sanctuary built by Deukalion of Lykoreia 
had come from the general area of Delphi does not appear to be accidental, in 
‘in of the evidence we have presented. In fact, the explanation of topographical 
i containing the root /yk- in terms of features of the natural landscape can be 
led in the case of a few other place-names, like Olympos, perhaps, or mountain 
names from the roots *tur or *taur, and possibly also in the case of Henri Grégoire’s 
tentative suggestion concerning the origin of the place-names resembling Gortyn- 
Kroton from an ancient word for “a height.”!01 The meaning of similar place-names 
like Kastabos of Lykia, and Kastabale in Kappadokia and Kilikia, is lost today, as are 
those of many other such families of place-names. The towns and regions whose 
name contains the root sid-, Sidon, Isinda, Side, Sinda, Sindita, Sindaga, Sind, and 
Hindustan, if they all belong together and are named after the pomegranate, as 
Pestalozza!®2 would have it, do not seem to have got their names because of any 
shared feature connected with their location. We are in a rare case, then, being able to 
tablish such a connection. 
We have noted another sinkhole associated with Apollo Smintheus in antiquity, 


ESC 

» Paus, 1.19.3 

n te E Harrison, Myth 

Ney ythology and the Monuments of Ancient Athens (London 1890) 120. 


Hp etn. 32, supra. 
i Ha 1118.7-8, and cf. also Strabo 9.4.2. 


* Vs, quoting Apollonios. 
la 14 

9 t] 

WK GH L1SR347 


10) Cr, Arti ' 
nll fa get Feste (Berlin 1932) 113. 
‘s dingy alozza, rey On. 2 n. 32 supra) 29. op 
\a.cura di Mari ¢,° 1& Melagrana,’ La Religione mediterranea.Vecchi ¢ nuovi studi 
4r!o Untersteiner e Momolina Marconi (Milan 1952). 
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and he is a deity we have found to be closely connected with Apollo Lykej 
was at the oracle of Marpessos of whose famous Sibyl, called Herophile, : cios, 

to the Erythraean Sibyl as well, the inhabitants of Alexandreia in the Troad (wr "2 
Sibyl Herophile of Marpessos was also said to have resided) told that hg 

priestess of Apollo Smintheus.!®3 Only Pausanias, here, and Tibullus!04 © Was a 
name with a “p”; elsewhere we find Marmyssos, Marmissos, Marm BiVe the 
Mermessos. S8Us, ang 

The oracle was situated at the spot on the river AYdoneus, which bears th, 
or expanded form of the name of the god of the dead, Hades, where it fae fuller 
sinkhole, and rises again once before it is swallowed up entirely. The oracle h into a 
located northeast of Dion, west of the river Kalabaki, but the river Aid6éne gate 
sinkhole have not been found.!® US and its 

We may go on to examine the roots of two other Apolline epithets whi 
accompany his wolf-name in cultic and geographic contexts and = eae 
it: Pythios and Detphinios, the roots that appear in Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi, whe 
his oracle bore the name Pytho. =e 

The root delph- of the Greek word for dolphin often appears in conjunction with 
the root /yk- in cultic and geographical contexts in Greece, and a third root often is 
joined to these two, namely the root pyth-, which combines three areas of meaning in 
Greek: 1) ‘the snake or dragon that Apollo slew at Delphi,’ and hence, in the plural, 
‘ventriloquists,’ Gr. r0Owv (python), Iranian Pathana, the name of a mythological 
monster, Hebr. yno, ‘viper’; 2) ‘to rot, make or become putrid,’ Gr. n06@, n600pc11; 3) 
‘to learn, inquire,’ Gr. ruvOcvopon, nEdGopart, Skt. budh-. i.e. bodhati, ‘to wake, be 
awake, observe, learn, understand, be aware,’ Rus. Gyguts, npoGyx zat, ‘to awaken.’ 
The names built up from these roots have various relations: One may be part of an 
area's toponymy and the other of its cultic conformation or mythical history, or both 
may belong to one or the other of these realms. Their frequent conjunction in well- 
known localities warrants further investigation. 

We have seen the second root, lyk-, occurring frequently in connection with the 
wind, aside from its primary employment in the name of the wolf, Traditions of winds 
blowing out of caverns or of gases escaping from underground attach to places named 
after the wolf. Altematively, near a place named for the wolf we have found a town 
named for the wind; that collocation presumably denotes a wind tunnel, or some other 
especially windy district. ; 

Why do names derived from the root delph- occur so frequently in the same 
complex? The most common use of the root ae —_ is - the Lgcirt aoe - 

in,” G i ived from the cult-site Delphi). 
dolphin,” (if we disregard those uses deri ; Sealy aiiecetl 


perceive a more general meaning for its occurrences in words 0 dit 
ea 4 F4 idely 10 or 


signification: 5€A¢ak (and 5€Ad0¢ as well) means “a full-gro 
perhaps “a sow,” as apy ne who connects the word, correctlys yen : 
word 5£290¢, “the womb": Kupiws 5° ad OrjActat obtws AcxOetev é&v al ea” : 
*Kyovom, “The word properly signifies the female of the species who coe oe 
womb.” The reason he gives is absurd; for it is for another reason and not 


sows possess a womb that they are called 5EAGaKES. 


18 Pays. 10.125. — 

1 Tibullus 2.5.67 (Quidquid Amaltheia, quidquid Marpesia dixit), 

on R. Kiepest, “Gergis und Marpessos in der Troas,” Klio 9 (1909) 10ff. 
Hadz., etc. 


t delph- derives from an I.-E. *gwolbh-; the basic meaning of both 

me oreek O68 By metonymy the Pregnant womb, or simply the bely, is 
“fetus as in Sanskrit: garbhas. Thus the Greek d5€2.95«, “brother,” 

se 109 from a (="‘together") and 5e2O0¢, Le. “together in the womb,” 
ign od by ‘mary, meaning, to judge by its use, of “twin,” like the parallel 
deriver iternater pumas gether as fetuses. Other Indo-European languages sre 


e 
wpe swollen P 
d “uty ant 6 oe 
orig 9; originally © 4 later it came to mean a false conception regarded as 


is SO call “a fat man 
Saulish word £100, ee of the pregnant womb and the fetus with with the pig 


‘jolphin is : We may assume the pig’s name to be prior to the 
d the se i. The Greeks are generally considered to have been a continental, 
dolphin s Te before they reached Greece, and, besides, land animals are more familiar 
inland Pe. The dolphin was likely named 5€A gig from the pig (unless the name 
ae “directly from the newborn child, or the fetus). Both the dolphin and the pig are 
sory animals with smooth skins (specifically the domesticated pig) and an affinity for 
wetness. Also both species have small eyes, and the beaked dolphin’s snout may 
rather remotely have recalled that of the pig. Support for this derivation comes from 
the name of the porpoise, a cetacean very similar to the dolphin, which is the Old 
French pore-peis, “pig-fish.”” 
The pig, 5EAgat, on the other hand, shares its name in Greek with the fems, or 
the newborn child. Both tend to be wrinkled and grayish-pink, but most strikingly, 
newborns tend to have flattened noses and tiny eyes, like pigs. “Piggies” can 
substitute for babies in fairy tales. Furthermore, the flesh of man masqueraded as the 
fiesh of pig in the terminology of those American cannibals who invited the early 
European adventurers who stepped on their shores to feast with them on “long pig.” 
These are some of the factors that explain the semantic connection between Gr. 
robe ‘pig,” and Indo-European *gwolbh-, “fetus.” The Greek word is the name of 
ri a et as Athenaeus would have it, because the sow has a womb, but because of 
ate ae striking resemblance. In the same way, due to a superficial resemblance, 
pint plant is called aftr the dolphin. 
wind, aces ans of our investigation we noted that the pig-name was given to the 
dolphin which © to Fane coapig S researches, just as was the wolf-name. Perhaps the 
$0 a5 a reflex of ] ction as a harbinger of wind and tempest, as we shall see, does 
European linguists le category that includes the sow (Ger. Sau) in the Indo- 
The nam te 
rat ih hin is ot ein Ce pony, Dei en Deis 
ip hinios. On the face chante They seem to be connected with Apollo's cult tile 
Yn t0 Apollo w of it that title recalls the dolphin; and indeed the Homeric 
ould have both the place-name Delphi and the cult epithet 


10g 
For th 
*pi eC semanti, 
lost gr the Sanity of *gwolbh- see Otto von Sadovszky, “The Reconstruction of LE. 
His 1-100. The follo Of its Semantic Sphere,” The Journal of Indo-European Studies 
2Pia Animativon $19) 1 sion is indebted to that pepet. 
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Delphinios recall the dolphins who led the Kretan sail 
site of Delphi. We find Apollo bearing the title Deis i bd of Krisa and th, 
Aegina, Sparta (in the form Delphidios), Krisa, Chalkis, Delphini te, Thera, Chin. 
Olbia and Massilia (Marseille).'!9 All of these, except Athens ag Athens, Miletus’ 
ATCAS, and in Krete there are two attestations of seaports. Apoll ie =» "+ FS Const] 
is oe as a god of seafarers. ; © Delphinios, moreover 
evertheless, the origin of the epithet and its appropri 
dispute among scholars.) ‘The argument has centered a eRe Hee Apollo are in 
can be considered to have been “at home.” Some have thought th ete the 
while others have opted for Krete or Chalkis, or elsewhere ee was Delphi 
dispute is whether it applies to Apollo in his role as god of RPE csi Question in 
the dolphin is a marine animal and the colonies were founded by people wien 
them in ships, or in his role as dragon-slayer, being connected Hh gaey Who reached 
the cult-site Delphi, or whatever. It seems simplest to keep the dol de foremost with 
h. Ap. in the foreground, and see the god as the patron of sailors ae of the Homeric 
fact the root delph-, as we have seen, can not be explained so ier hamish but in 
semantic field. Perhaps the complex of names it appears in may serv Cait cies 
meeting 10 the (Gresks of ths Derk Agen af Greece andemler, - She nomena i 
Perhaps Greece's most celebrated shrine was that of Apollo at Delphi. It i 
near Lykéreia, as we have seen, a site that preceded it as the Oracle of re olla, 
according to certain sources. Furthermore, a wolf’s statue stood before th oo 
temple of Apollo at Delphi itself. Three elements come together here: the wolf, the 
lyk-name, and delph- name. A number of tales attempt to explain the name Lykérei 
According to a late false etymology!’ it derives from AbKwv @pvyat, “the ho ing 
sf waiees “and scae pio. 
wolves, was named by refugees from Delphi who were led to its high ground 
bead by the — of wolves during the flood. After the waters subsided 
The last feature of the story, that Lykoreia was the mother-city of Delphi, is 
repeated in more common, and apparently more ancient, because more naive, 
traditions. These too relate the town to the flood, in different ways. We learn that 
Deukalion was king there when the flood began,!!3 and that it was at Lykoreia that 
Deukalion landed his ark.!!4 We leam that the inhabitants of Delphi had earlier 
resided at Lykéreia, and once were called Lykoreis.!!5 The Korykian Cave, probably 
the earliest sanctuary in the area of Delphi, was in the territory of Lykéreia. M 
Rhetor is referring to Lykoreia when he states that Delphi was founded right after the 
flood. All this has led J. Fontenrose to conclude that the original seat of the Delphians, 
and the original seat of the Delphians, and the original oracle of Apollo, was st 
Lykareia, “the wolf-town,” founded by Deukalion'!® ae 
That is not all there is to the story. Fontenrose has found reason to identify 
Deukstion with Lykos or Lykoros, the original hero of Delphi. Relying on the verbs! 
correspondence between the ruddy man, Pyrrhos (another name of Neoptolemo’, 


peasant eae 
110 4 full list of these attestations can be found in PWRE 4.2513- 251 


4 in Jessen’s article 


111 sid. 2515. 

112 Brought by Paus. 10.6.2. 

113 Marmor Parium 4-7. 

114 | cian Timon 3. 

115 ¥. Schol. Vet. in Ap. Rhod. 2.711 and 4.1490; also Strabo 9.3.3. 


116 Fontensose, op. cit. (Chap. 2 n.117supra) 419Ff. 


rn to pieces at Delphi), and a 
ses’ sons WHO We tion vith Pyrthos. beer koa ha, Deukalion’s wife in the 
achilles equates De he + OT Pyrtes, whose shri 
nytt Pe himself excavated at ph wth the Wen 80" OF Apollo at that shrine nt 
Fone" to have been buried Wf his own ig ne he Beat temple of Anois, 
He was cad receiving a sanctuary of his own in a Special precinct. Now the flood i 
pe hi, be ae commemorated each year at a Delphian festival called A; gle 
peukalion ost likely two OT three days before the full moon of J or F . 
celebrated Oe as the Athenian Anthesteria festival, the last day of which wor 
at the ea mmemorating the victims of the great Flood; this was the same time of 
gevoted 10 Apollo was believed at Delphi to return from his sojoum among the 
year when its reover, Dionysos is said to have perished and retumed to life © i 
Hyperbone valion, otherwise called Pyrthos, in Fontenrose’s interpretation, also 

d. alive from the flood waters; hence, in view of their Spring resurrect; 
returned Deukalion, and Lykos-Pyrrhos may all be the same figure, appearing ai 
Dionys0S> es because of minor variations in the tales told of them, and Apollo may 
dif en d with them as well. Lykos or Lykoreus, the eponymous hero of Lykoreia, 
ee dfather of the hero Delphos, through his daughter Kelaino. Since the 
ical tables also name Deukalion as grandfather of Delphos through his 
a Melaina-Melantho (whose name, like Kelainé means “black one"), the two 
daugh ain be identified. Hence we need not be surprised to discover the wolf, or a 
a Sa paired with Deukalion. At Athens too, as we have seen, we find a 

ion of the three names. 

iat the name Delphi has two connotations. If in the Homeric h. Ap. it is 
sssociated with the dolphin, it is no less associated there with the power of prophecy 
and the site of the oracle of Apollo. Now, we have discussed, on p. 55 supra, one of 
the puzzles concerning the site of Delphi, namely the persistent ancient report that the 
Pythia, the priestess of Apollo there, gained her prophetic powers from a gas which 
issued from a chasm or cleft in the ground. The story has been dismissed as a 
fabrication, but we have suggested that it took its origin from the sinkhole at Lykéreia 
nearby. From the appearance there of the root lyk-, which denotes, inter alia, a wind 
tunnel in the earth, we may imagine that the wind, or spirit, that issued from the 
marked site was associated with mantic powers, and when the sinkhole, which gave 
the lyk- name its original signification, was forgotten, the story of a chasm was 
vented to convey the same meaning. In the next chapter we shall discuss the 
dolphin’s association with the power of prophecy. 

Just as there was a myth that told of wolves leading men to a favorable site for 
tetlement in Lykoreia, as we have seen, so the raven or crow has the same function, m 
ts ao Apollo, in at least one well-known Greek context: he sehr 
; ee settled Kyrene guided in their ship by si <r ae oS nae 
news that his bel seal.'"” Moreover the same bird , crowed in Apollo’s ear | ve 
betrayed him with <a roms (also named for the crow), the mother of Asklepios, i 
Athens b with a Haemonian boy, Ischys, and caused him grief,” just as it een 
contained, 7.vealing that two of the daughters of Kekrops had opened the basket a 

brought ratte So that when she heard the news she dropped the mountain ¥ 

™ Pellene to be a bulwark for the Akropolis and it became 


W 
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Ne vs FOnten ; 
» Pa BEI” Lilt and Myth of Pyrros at Delphi (Beckeley 1960) 
.) 0 Tm MY . “ ‘ ‘ 
Ovid Mey, asain subject see Chap, 4 section 1 infra, s.v. Oiolykos. 
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121 This is the context in which the raven is famed for be 
a lee Aristotle! 22 tells us its crowing presages rain and wind (si ia of 
Pre narcht2 calls expertise in understanding the language of crows and jays a sot of 
i wer. . F 
sans Yio Sraciiere folklore there is another curious link between the raven ang 
wolf, We have noted that B.A. Rybakov’™ compares the flying dogs of the Tripo| 
neolithic culture to the Sassanian Sénmurw, a great bird with a canine face that Satine 
seeds of all plants to fall to earth from the world tree when she lands on her Breat neg 
in that tree (on which v. chapter 7 infra). The Sassanian Sénmurw, called Si-murg in 
Pahlavi and paskuj, or something similar, in the languages of the Caucasus anq 
others!26 appears as a “female raven” in the Jewish hermeneutical tradition on the 
pushkanza xsypwrs.'2” In the same way the picture of this bird with a canine face 
sitting in a tree at the end of a Spanish manuscript of the fifteenth century is labelled 
corvus. Now it seems the same bird is called a wolf, i.c. necessarily a flying wolf; for 
we hear of “the grey-blue wolf, whom they call pashgunj.""!28 The Sénmurw, who can 
be identified with the Indian Garuda or (Pali) Garula, the steed of Vishnu, is most 
generally recognized as the manifestation of the xvarena (Mod. Pers. farn), the 
paramount symbol of warlike valor in Iran, but she is also a nurturing mother, as well 
as the one who causes all seeds to sprout, in her function as wind-wolf, despite her 
frightening, demonic nature. Hence she combines virtually all the ideological 
functions of the wolf in the Indo-European linguistic area. 

It remains for us to introduce the symbiotic relation that exists between ravens 
and wolves in the wild, for which we may quote the words of one who has followed 
wolves in their natural habitat, on Isle Royale in Lake Superior: 

One of the few birds that regularly maintain a close relationship with the 
wolf is the raven. This large black member of the crow family occurs 
throughout most of the wolf's present range and is primarily # 
scavenger.....flocks of ravens routinely follow wolf-packs from kill to kill 
and live on the leavings of the packs. When following wolves ravens fly 
ahead of them, land in trees, await the passing of the wolves, and repeal 
the process. When the wolves attack prey, the birds sometimes swirl 
about them excitedly. Once I saw a raven sitting in a tree cawing 8 
wolves harassed a wounded moose. Sometimes the scavengers even Jom 
wolves in eating the bloody snow around such a moose. Besides 
following wolves directly, ravens often track them....They are often 
rewarded by the discovery of fresh wolf-droppings, which they pick apart 
and feast upon before continuing on. Another aspect of wolf-ravel 
relations can be seen in the “playful behavior” indulged in by bo a 
animals..... Lois Crisler (Arctic Wild (Harper, N.Y. 1958] 28) observ 


12) Amelesagoras fr. 1 FGrH 111B330. 
122 Fr, 241.7 Rose. 
. Septem Sapientum Convivium 7.152D. 
CY. also Aesop no. 213 (Halm). 
ea Op. cit. n. 8 Chap. 2 supra. 
126 Hanns-Peter Schmidt, “The Sénmurw, of Birds and Dogs and Bats,” Persica 9 (1980) 59% 
mes Tal. B.Tractate B. B. 73a. vi 
From the Pahlavi text Me-no-gi i Xrad 26.49-50 quoted in Mirza Hormazdyr, “The Pahlev 
Word for Monster,” Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Conferencé 
Sixteenth Session (Lucknow 1951). 


= tween her free-ranging wolf-cubs and a raven and : 
_ acy tthe pps toto win Si ft of hin the nl 
it as a few feet away to await them again. He played this raven tag for 
e minutes at & time. If the wolves ever tired of it he sat squawking until 
came over [0 him again.”.... It appears that the wolf and the raven 
reached an adjustment in their relations in such a way that each 
have tte rewarded in some way by the presence of the other and that 
cach is fully aware of the other's capabilities. Both species are extremely 
ne | 


social... e bf f . ° 
able is the amazing performance of ravens and wolves 

Even 0 Lawrence.!30 No doubt people have always been sensor te 
rogether ee tween these tWO species, since myths and folktales conceming one of 
relations include or are told of the other. In Greece too the story that Apollo 
em 60 © that brought him the sad news of Koronis’ infidelity and changed his 


cursed the raven ik seems to set the bird firmly in the context of the wolf-name 
color from white to pei date.!31 The Greek story that the raven was once white!32 


we have been pian belief that because he flies through the hole in the firmament 

ugh which men glimpse the fire beyond, namely the sun, he has tumed black, 
thro covered with soot like ac ey-sweep. Thus he appears to be the 

8 esents the mantic power at the oracle, because he is able 


t Delphi who repr 
ate we  bounls of the seen into the realm of the unseen. 


be; es 
. “The theme of the wolf and the raven is much better attested from Germanic 


let us note 
him into battle along with his two ravens Huginn and Muginn, and tore the bodies of 


the fallen. The Germanic name Wolfram, moreover, derives from wulf-hraban, “wolf- 
raven.” 
Another bird that, like the raven, has mantic powers is the dove. At the famous 
oracle of Zeus at Dodéna Peleiades, or Doves, had a special place. The oracle at 
Dédéna was founded at the behest of a dove who showed the ancient inhabitants of the 
Place a holy oak.!33 According to Herodotos and those who follow him the mantic 
a of Dédéna were called after the dove as well: Peleiades. 

similar ves are also associated with the raven more simply; the two birds have a 
out by Rares walking, and again, the dove and the raven are the messengers sent 
Sore and the in the Biblical flood story (Gen. 8.7-12). Moreover, it seems that the 
Greek ig aa are somehow associated as well; for a plant named for the dove in 
TpLOTE pK, and led after the wolf: the plant named peristerion, after the dove, Gr. 
exaltatus, the tall Sereribed by Dioscorides,!54 has been identified with Lycopus 
CONteXt Of the wolfname Hence the dove, too, seems to have a place in the wider 


th ‘ 
© fifth chapter of this book we shall investigate the dolphin as another 
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L Davi 
1% > avid M 
11 RD. Lawrence’ 72%, Wolf (New York, Natural History Press, 1970) 287. 
aa aise of Wolves (Totem Books, Toronto, 1987) 194-195. 
te Ravens,” GRBS 8 (1967) 199-202, who also cites Ovid Met. 2.535- 


Cc. fr, - 
uy bia, 260 Séff, (Pfeiffer), Hyginus Fab. 202, and Apollod. 3.10.3. 


¢ wolf, along with Apollo’s epithet Delphinios. The com 
“apart will lead caning the sea-lion and the whale to the Pelt of Wolf 
specifically to the Pacific Northwest of North America, where the chief culture trans 
the Tlingit and of the other peoples of the area is the Raven.!35 of 

The dove and the dolphin appeared together in the strange statue of Dem 
Melaina that stood in a cave at Phigaleia in Arkadia described by Pausanias 136 Hi Cter 
stone statue portrayed the goddess with a horse’s head, holding a dolphin in one tk 
and in the other a dove. There can be no doubt that the dove, the counterpart of th. 
raven, appears here in conjunction with the dolphin to show that sky and sea both 
in the hands of the fructifying earth with her cereal crops. ate 

In the Greek tradition the raven makes a third to the wolf and the dolphin as 
animal connected with Apollo's wolf epithet. Our investigation of the wider ae 
of the wolf-name has led us to the conclusion that it is connected to the wind and 
more particularly to that wind which issues from the bowels of the earth. This may be 
all wind, in the primitive view, for we know from general Greek tradition of the cave 
of the winds, as well as of a great bag of wind, provided by Aiolos, “the steward of the 
winds” (Od. 10.19ff.), which may lead to the conclusion that the wind is not something 
that blows free, but rather a small part of an immense surge of moving energy that is 
pent up somewhere out of sight, or beneath the surface of the seen, which amounts to 
the same thing. Now each of these three animals is connected with one of the three 
great divisions of the world. A tripartite division of reality of a sort appears in 
Poseidon’s words in Jl. 15.189-192: 

All things are divided three ways, and each (god) has his own domain: I 
have received the grey sea to dwell in always, since we cast lots; Hades’ 
lot fell out in the misty dark; and Zeus received the wide sky... The earth 
is held in common... 

To the casual observer as well all things are divided three ways: into the earth, the 
sea, and the sky. The dolphin or whale, of whom we shall leam more in the following 
chapter, regularly emerges from the surface of the sea in order to breathe and goes 
under again, and this activity of his must have appeared to those ignorant of its true 
cause as if he were relaying messages from under the sea. 

Furthermore the concept of the wellsprings of the deep and the windows of 
heaven, familiar from the Biblical flood story,!>’ was widespread. It is in the Welsh 
tradition, however, that we find a third hole in the “skin” of reality, as it were: here we 
find that there are “three wells of the ocean,” one of which is identified with the “sea- 


wind, and prophecy, and fire, and martial courage, all things we have seen bearing ite 
name in the wider context of the wolf-name, may well seem to come from bene 
earth under the mountains, as well.!59 


135 Viola E. Garfield & Linn A. Forrest, The Wolf and the Raven (Seattle 1948). 

136 8.58.42. 

137 Gen. 8.2. an 
138 Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 5.12A and The Myvyrian Archaiology of Homi 
O, Jones ef al. (Denbigh 1870) 25, quoted in A. & B. Rees, Celtic Heritage (London 1961) 2#- 


139 propos, Jarich Oosten, “Theoretical Problems in the Study of Inuit Shamanism,” in Mihly 


ter we have seen that the idea of the sien 
in the last crdinel ancient. There we quoted Mircea Eliade to Serna he 
micros ae ths were identified with the cosmic winds (Atharva Veda 11.4,15),"140 
‘a the “DS gee that the wolf we have come to know in the macr ae 
Now We sat of the wolf-name reappears in the microcosm in an cae i th 
141 ancien 


wider Con lence: 
inst flatu ou lie down in bed rub your stomach and say thrice: 
Vent along on the road, on the pat; he was eating up the sods 
drinking up the liquids.” This physic is quite effective for digestion in 
practice. d the mi 
een the macrocosm an MAICTOCOSM are reversed 

The re aste relation of the hidden “outside” of the sensible world, nix” 
may notices if resides, to its more or less orderly manifest inside answers here to the 

: eet the wolf of the private person, 1.€. his hidden, unseen, unfathomable innards 
tion side heartbum and gas pains, and his inscrutable, suspect heart, to the 
weft open, clear human face. —_ . . 

A striking corroboration of Apollo s réle of revealer of the hidden world implicit 
+, his links with the animals, the wider context of whose names we have been 
savestigating, comes from the demonstration that Apollo's gesture on the Parthenon 
fieze, where he bares his nakedness by drawing aside his cloak, is the same as that of 
a number of other classical statues of the god. This baring, or revelation of the hidden, 
was considered perhaps the most important of his functions by the Greeks of the 
classical period in their portrayals of the divinity.!3 

The same concatenation of ideas, the hidden over against the manifest, is met 
with in the toponymy of the island of Délos, the most famous site of Apollo’s bith, 
where Leto is said to have borne Apollo “on rocky Délos, leaning against the long 
ridge, the Kynthian hill.”!44 The scrub-covered granite hill called Kynthos, from the 
Greek verb Keb), “to hide,” is the most conspicuous feature of the island of Délos, 
whose name means “manifest.” The first part of the Homeric Hymn deals with the 
appearance of Délos out of the waves to provide a place where Apollo might be born, 


me 


teh and Otto von Sadovszky (edd.) Shamanism Past and Present Part 2 (Budapest 1989) 
bentkin that in the séances of the shaman among the Innit (the angakkog) the symbolism of the 
ion (oglu) that connects this world with the nether and the upper wodls is found; the 
the ice, Were, rom One World to another like a seal that surfaces (nuqgagtoq) through the bole in 
tDpears as the nue COmPrehend the the importance of the duck or some other diving bird that 
Zalmaxis, the Varna Testor of the world in tales from far and wide collected by M. Bliade, 
function on land nit God tr. W.R. Trask (Chicago 1972) Chap. 3 pp.95-106, thesa birds 
Ul of them disapore's 2% and in the air, i. e. in the realms of wolf, raven, and dolphin, and like 
Unificance of Pen from view, for they dive below the surface of the sea. The mythological 
ited ther daughter ‘Deere i hereby explained, as well. Why else should her parents have 
M Maren 104, 

“rcellus . . : 
Guatina,” Fleceisen  wentis ed. Helmreich 20.78 in R. Heim, “Incantamenta Magica Graeca 
WE cy: Sila similibuy” bilcher fur classische Philologie Suppl. 19 (Leipzig 1893) 487.84 (a 
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quam, Cruda he 0 posueris, ventrem tuam perfricans dices ter: Lupus ibat per viam, per 


Rivet rabat, liquida bi : ; , 
1. Augiye: Hattizon, « soll bebat. physicum hoc ad digerendum de experimento saiis utile. 
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since all the lands under the sun had been bound by an oath to Hera to den Le 
place to lie in of Apollo. Thus Délos, as the place where Apollo became maa “ 
itself an island that was made manifest out of the hidden undersea realm, wit’ 
existed as a ref before. Still, the hill on the island is named for the hidden rane” 

The cult of Apollo Aiglétés (also known as Apollo Asgelatas'45) on the island 
Anaphé is attributed to a similar occurrence, where the hidden manifests itself, A : 
caused the island to appear out of the waves during a storm in which Jason oe 
men on the Argo were caught on their return from Kolchis with Medea. “The men 
the Argo prayed much and besought aid greatly, and Apollo held up an arrow ain’ 
them and dissipated all their sorrows. A great light shot down from on high, and from 
the abyss the earth released an isle on which they anchored. They named it Anaphe 
(‘lighting up, kindling") after the occurrence, since it had seen the sunlight for the first 
time, and built a temple to Apollo Aiglétés (‘Giver of Splendor’ ).”146 


145 Ip the inscription of Timotheos, C/G 2.2477, from the island, 
146 Konon 49 FGrH 1.210. 


CHAPTER IV 


F GREEK MYTH WHO BEAR THE WoLp. 
HEROES 0 PARTAKE IN ITS WIDER CONTEISeY NAME 


ace names containing the root lyk- in the last chapter 

In wa ee derived from the same root. In this chapter we wil — 

unter ection, some of those heroes of Greek myth who are named Lykos, and, in 
in the first order, some of those in whose name the root lyk- appears then, in the 
alphabetic tion, some of those who are said to have close connections to the cult of 
second ‘rising and finally, in the third section, some of those who show features 
sO ce seri with the complex of ideas we have dealt with in the Previous 
ass 


a ie course of our investigations into these figures of mythology we shall find 
tines of thought leading backwards to the agricultural sphere we have delineated, and 
forwards into themes of outlawry and death, and of immortality in humans and other 
living things. Outlawry and death are associated with the wolf-figure as symbolic of 
initiation and of crossing borders, in general. The second of these great themes, that of 
immortality, is a facet of Demeter’s sphere among the divine functions, no less 
important than her association with the grain, treated at greater length in Chap. 6 infra. 
Furthermore, a number of connections with other Greek divinities, and other 
mythological themes, emerge from the study of these heroes. For example, Hermes 
and Dionysos appear here not infrequently in their functional relationships with 
Apollo. 


1.HEROES IN WHOSE NAME THE ROOT LYK- APPEARS 
Lykos 


We have already met one famous hero of this name, the Athenian hero, son of 
Pandion, the founder of the cult of Apollo Lykeios at Athens, after whom the Lyceum 
(the Lykeion), the school of Aristotle at Athens in later times, was named.!' His name 
the the context of the proximity of his precinct to the that of Gaia Olympia within 
the cikher of Olympian Zeus, where the grave of Deukalion was shown,” along with 
Miss where the waters of the flood of Deukalion disappeared, according to the 

ymosarg ape The Lykeion, we noted, is near the sanctuary of Herakles at 

Pelee Bare Dog” or “Swift Dog”) and not far from Alopekai (“Vixens”). 
he view that the "> =2°S 50n of Pandion has with the flood story suffices to refute 

ed over Bos nn’ Lykos was originally that of a Thrakian god whose worship 
Apollo? pay um Attika, and part of the Pelo who wes identified with 
7 Rather it would Peete of the 
name, are refle Seem this Lykos, and the other twenty odd heroes of th 
“ot othe, Xes of the wider context of Apollo's divine nature expressed in his 
Athenian ; 
omit, ice is known in the sources as the ancestor of the family of the 
Magne’, kiled from Sanne 24 Prophets, as the founder of Lykia in Asia Minor when 
“Seni, m Athens, and as the restorer of the mysteries of Andania, 


2 
; Pan LP 3 Supra, Paus. 1.193 
Wi 1-8, and cf. 7 e We 
ide, Sang 4. ti! Strabo 9 


4.2, 
h. 1 (1891), and Lakon. Kulte 12.383. Cf. also PWRE 13.2 col 2398. 


The Attic family of the Lykomidai, which claimed descent from Lyko 
son of Pandion, were, as we have seen,‘ in charge of a chapel (KAtoiovS) 5 (Wolf) the 
connected with the Eleusinian goddesses was celebrated 5 Because this f° A cul 
also involved with prophecy, which properly belongs to Apollo, we . amily Was 
assume this was a sort of privately celebrated ritual of first-fruits like sh apy 
festival of the Thargelia at Athens in which Apollo and Demeter Were ace, cu” Public 
Strabo’ emphasizes the Atthidographers’ agreement that Pandion, king a7 
had four sons, Aigeus, Lykos, Pallas, and Nisos, the last of whom inherited Athens, 
and founded Nisaia. He goes on to quote Sophokles to the same effect:8 set 
| av father set the shore aside fi d . 
y aside for me and sent me ther igni 
best part of the land, while to Lykos he will assign the cana Buh 
over on the other side, and for Nisos he has chosen the bordering land r 
Skeiron’s shore, while to Pallas, the unyielding breeder of the exrthin 
there has fallen the southerly portion of the land as his lot.” 


handed over the sovereignty over Megara to his son-in-law, himself Tetiring to the land 
of Messenia in the Peloponnesos, where he founded Pylos. In Megara Pylia bore him 


Lykos became an exile, like his father Pandion before him, and two stories were 
told of his adventures. According to Pausanias)° he was driven out of Athens by 
Aigeus and migrated to Arene in Messenia, where he revealed the cult of the Great 
Goddesses, i.e. Demeter and Kore, celebrated in later years at Athens by his progeny, 
the Lykomidai, to Aphareus, his wife Arene, and their children. So he restored the 
mysteries, originally founded by Kaukon in Andania, by revealing the rites of the 
goddesses to them there. Pausanias, however had already written in his guide to 
Messenia:!! . 

Lykos the son of Pandion, however, brought even greater honor : re 
Mysteries of the Great Goddesses many years after Kaukon, r 
thicket where he purified the initiates is still called Lykos’ wood. Lae 
of Rhianos of Krete tells of a wood called “Lykos’ wood in this od.” 
the following lines: “And near rugged Elaion and above/ Lykos ena at 
It is clear that this Lykos was the son of Pandion from the InscrhPe 
the statue of Methapos; for Methspos too made certain improve’ 
the rites of the mysteries. This Methapos was an Athenian by 


sez | 
4.1.7, . mist. 1, 
© The sousces for this cult are Paus. 1.22.7, 4.1.5ff., 9.27.2, 30, Hesychius s. v., Plut. The 
and CIG 386 Boeckh. 
9.16. 


‘onado of the mysteries and the inventor 
ae t up the mysteries of the Kabeiroi in ree nd, of religious rites. 
the booth of the Lykomidai bearing a long rar erected a statue in 
need to substantiate our account: “T sanctified heat contaiming all we 
the paths of holy Demeter and her firstborn, Said of Hermes and 
Messene taught by Kaukon, the seed of Phi ners, where they say 
contest in honor of the Great Goddesses, dale pe son, set 
Attic rites which Lykos the son of Pandion establis amazed at all the 
This inscription makes it clear Kaukon, a a, m wise Andania.” 
Messene and also proves what I have wri of Phlyos, came to 
especially that the mysteries had existed ee to Lykos, and 
prophecy (which we have seen may be associated with wi om ancient times. 
is considered as microcosm), the land of Lykia, and the } ind, when the human 
Apollo Lykeios connect this Lykos with the Apolline wolf-com “iy of the cult of 
‘avestigatings what is new in his contribution to the wider c ii x we have been 
the theme of becoming an exile, found also in the story of his ean the wolf-name is 
the theme that was chosen by Immerwahr!? to represent the Pandion. This is 
is the theme found in the English expression “1 meaning of the wolf- 
encountered in the Teutonic cultural area, and elsewhere in the and wolf,” and widely 
Most important, however, for our purposes, is the ip European area. 
the mysteries of the Great Goddesses, with alae on of this Lykos with 
function chiefly in the agricultural sphere, the sphere of Kore. These goddesses 
their mysteries are those of the rebirth f sphere of the growth of the grain, and 
regenerates when buried in the earth. The of the dead the way the seed of grain 
have noted above, in the festival of the fen Gein at Aiton we find here holds, as we 
Sareea yma thens, the Thargélia, shared by 
a ape ok em we have already met in passing. He is connected wi . 
during the Fi ens, and he appears as an attacker of the d with Delphi, 
toy ol Sacred War in the early sixth century temple site, who tried, 
MT OL the temple and of the oracle, bu » eee nip oF Apel. he 
pL This role is attributed to Herakles, as w ee eee 
Achilleus shh s (Lykéros) has been identified dies . 
desecrate Apolin' oon”, Cuts by the angry crowd te hos-Neoptolemos, the son of 
Dionysos, i . Hy temple and carry off the tripod, Delphians when he attempted to 
ecks, with my whose onapayiioc, “bei and at a further remove, with 
wel] 15 Iphos th U ing torn to bits,” was 
ell. » the predecessor of . famed among the 
° Apollo at Delphi, and with Deukalion as 


complex. It 


The identificat: 

iusteposition of mann ues Aigures is something corroborated 

i aap gures is some 

jean the root 4 eta the roots Lyk-, pit pb pi make G ch 

selbst ee ni ow ec ee fe 
Prec} ’ ell. ~SUOTy, which i i 

nct at Delphis hie Pyrthos, he is the — ui ol soba 

ith the Biblical Aden, (ene se tknng red color, oie vated by 

Adam (from Heb. nim, “red”),!6 may recall paces 
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odes the Peripatetic’s anti-Roman report of the great red wolf that 
a general Publius on the coast of Aitolia, except for hie perig: all of 
continued uttering dire prophecies conceming Rome under the influence of pre tich 
Apollon Pythios, whereupon the people built a temple of Apollon Lykios (sicl) Hoibos 
Lykos, “Wolf,” and the other heroes who attacked Delphi, fell belies 

of the god Apollo. Here the wolf is subordinate to Apollo, and we may biieritae, Powe, 
epithet Lykeios means “master of the wolf,” in the first place (with all that tht the 
name implies), and not “incamation of the wolf.” The wolf's subjection to A ; Wolf. 
chief representative of the strength of the Olympian gods of the younger ae the 
the Greek tradition, also belongs, at a further remove, to the context of Apollo's On in 
important feat in mythology, the slaying of the dragon. In general, drag Most 
mythology stand for interrupted traffic; they sit at the crossroads and prevent ten, in 
onward. What the wolf represents is precisely passage between realms, and the m age 
of the wolf, like the slayer of the dragon, ensures that the roads are open, ee 
slaying appears among the accomplishments of two of the most famous Apollon 
“wolvish” heroes, as well, Théseus, of whom we will treat in Chap. 5 infra Sl 
Perseus. ’ 
3. A third Lykos is the king of Thebes, father or uncle of Megara, the wife of 
Herakles, whom Herakles killed upon his return from Hades, either (in his madness) 
along with Megara and her sons, or else because he had been oppressing them. He is 
to be viewed in the context of Herakles’ slaying of another wolf-hero, Lykaon the son 
of Ares and the nymph Pyréné (the patroness of the Pyrenees), and also in connection 
with the opposition between Herakles and Apollo inherent in the famous story of the 
theft of the tripod from Delphi by Herakles, and in the opposition between the open 
sinkholes, which seem to belong to Apollo, and the clogged ones which seem to fall 
within Herakles’ purview.!® 

4. There is another Lykos, king of Thebes, the husband of Dirké, who so sorely 
persecuted Antiopé,!9 the mother of the famous twins Amphion and Zéthos. The 
intricacies of this Lykos’ story have been retold, and classified, by Vian. Antiopé is 
a key figure for an understanding of the wider context of the wolf-name, because one 
early version of her story makes her the daughter of a Lykurgos,! and other versions 
the wife of a Lykos”” or of a Lykurgos,2> whereas the vulgate makes her the victim of 
Lykos and Dirké. In any case, the wolf-name is associated with the Greek term for the 
seal, @<xn, in this tale; for subsequently Antiopé was married to a Phokian king 
named Phékos, a figure whose story we shall tell in Chap. 6 infra. He cleansed her : 
the stain of the cruel murder of Dirké, and ultimately was buried next to her 
Tithoreia in Phokis. fis 

There were many versions of the story of Antiopé. Boiotia and Sikyon wen Foti 

localities where her story was located: for the earliest form of the story we have, + that 
the Nekyia in the Odyssey,24 makes her the daughter of Asdpos, and a river - od 
name is found both in Sikyon and in Boiotia. However, the form of the tale emP y 


= Cf. Chap. 1 p.12 supra, and nn. 53 and 54 there. 
Cf. Chap. 3 p. 51 supra. 

19 Pas, 9.17.36f. 

7 Francis Vian, Les Origines de Thébes (Paris, Klincksieck 1963) 193-201. 
Kypria Proklos Chrestomathia p.8 Kinkel. 

22 Hyginus fab. 7. 

23 5 Ap. Rhod. 1.164. 

4 Od. 11.260. 


— drama Antiope, and preserved for ‘ 
ipides 1” his eel over other versions. It combines the “ai simus*s and 
by Fipdotts Me Hope's lover, and that of Sikyon where hes ate i Version 
Apo, Zeus WAS "” . inally an epithet of Zeus, similar in meanin t's name was 
ie no doubt ” Hy ginus?’ summarizes Euripides’ play: 
* sees all rane was the daughter of Nycteus, who was king in Boeotia. Jupiter 
acted by the loveliness of her beauty, made her Pregnant. When he; 
oa er wished tO punish her for her wantonness, Antiopa the 
Hanger that threatened her. She fled to Mt. Cithseron, bore twa, 
abandoned them; @ herdsman brought them up, and named them Amohi 
and Zethus. By chance Epopeus of Sicyon had stopped at the same place 
she had come to, and he carried her away to his home and made her his 
wife. Nycteus was very upset by all of this, and when he was on his 
deathbed he made his brother Lycus swear not to let iopa get away 
unpunished. After he died Lycus, to whom he had left the kingdom, came 
to Sicyon, killed Epopeus and took Antiopa away in chains. Antiopa was 
handed over to Dirce, Lycus’ wife, for torment, but she found an 
opportunity of running away and took flight. She came to her sons, but 
Zethus did not let her in, thinking her a runaway slave. At the same time 
Dirce came to that spot as a maenad of Bacchus, found Antiopa there, and 
led her away to be put to death. The young men, who had been told that 
she was their mother by the herdsman who had brought them Up, set out in 
pursuit, and rescued her; they tied Dirce to an ox by her hair, and so put 
her to death. When they wished to kill Lycus, Mercury forbade it and at 
the same time bade Lycus cede the kingdom to Amphion. 

Apollodoros”® adds to this that Nykteus committed suicide out of despair, and 
Antiopé’s chains fell off her miraculously, so that she was able to escape from her 
bondage, and also tells that Antiopé bore the twins at Eleutherai in Boiotia when she 
was being led back to Thebes in chains, and that Zéthos was a herdsman whereas 
Amphidn was a lyre-player. 

The common features of all the versions appear to be that Antiopé is the mother 
on a in fact of a pair that since antiquity has been considered the double of the 
nt ii twins in Greece, the Dioskuroi,?9 and also the daughter-in-law of one of 
itemetin 18 somehow related to a figure that bears the wolf-name. Another 

8 feature of her tale as told by Euripides is that Dirké appeared in it as a 

Maenad on the hills th y P aces oe 
ao an ally of Die So that Lykos, her husband and cohort, the enemy of Antiopé, is 
tbove, a name fi = a and of the maenads. Inasmuch as Lykos is, as we have seen 
wreak" can sn “lonysos, the name Lykurgos, from the Greek root *erg- “to work, 
who pursued _ ‘the one who wreaks vengeance on the wolf,” like that Lykurgos 
het story, is the mide himself with an ox-goad,9 and Antiopé, in other versions of 
‘ther an error : ughter or wife of Lykurgos (or of Lykos, in Hyginus fab. 7, which is 
* ® syncopated form of Lykurgos). We have seen above that Lykos, 


" Her, 2 
quay *Dplie to in where 


© Di Amphién and Zathos are called "the two white colts,” an epithet 
oskouroi, 


0 


“Wolf,” was one of the heroes who attacked Delphi and fell before the po 
god Apollo. If this is so, Antiopé and her son Amphién will be Apollonian > Of the 
remains for us to examine what the role of the twins here is, Bures, |, 

A west Greek parallel to the twins Amphidn and Zéthos may be furnish 
two sons of Boreas, the North Wind, Kalais and Zétés, called twins by On 3 the 
famous heroes of the story of the Argonauts. According to Hesiod,22 the 1,7" the 
Zeus Aineios, a god of Kephallenia, when they were being pursued by the jv mn 
This was when the latter were chasing them to the Echinades,°3 islands in the wet 
Greece; these islands are prominent in the story of Lykurgos and Butés, also est of 
Boreas. Zétés appears as the husband of Aédon, in place of Zéthos, in one ¥ Sons of 
her story. “TSI0N of 

The tale of twins associated with the wolf or the wolf-name here is parallel to 
stories of Autolykos and Philammon, and of Milétos and Kydon, treated below the 
Milétos, and to the Roman story of Romulus and Remus, where the theme of twins ; 
also associated with a flood.*> If we examine the pairs of twins associated veith 
Antiopé, we find there are four of them: (1) Lykos has a twin brother Nykteus (these 
are heroes of the Boiotian city Hyria), (2) Amphién and Zéthos are Antiopé's twin 
sons according to the most common form of the story, (3) in the Korinthian story,36 
where Antiopé is taken to wife by the god Hélios, she is the mother of twins named 
Aiétés and Aloios,>? (4) in the version of her story where she is the wife of Lykurgos, 
she is the mother of twins named Ankaios and Epochos. 

Amphion is clearly marked as an Apollonian figure by the music of his lyre. The 
Theban myth told how he and his brother Zéthos had built the walls of Thebes; how 
the stones brought by Zéthos were set in place in the wall by the music Amphién 
played on his lyre. He is also known as the husband of Niobé, and so the father of the 
children killed by Apollo and Artemis when their mother boasted that they surpassed 
the children of Leto in their beauty. 

The tale of Antiopé, the maenad who fled to Mt. Kithairon and was there beloved 

of Zeus, who appeared to her in the form of a satyr, a Dionysiac figure; and was later 
abandoned to her cruel fate, until she was finally purified and wed by Phdkos, 1s 
reminiscent of that of Ariadné, abandoned on Naxos by Théseus, and saved by 
Dionysos. 
5. Another King Lykos appears in the story of the Argonauts. On their way 
Kolchis the Argo put in at the land of the Mariandynoi. There the ship sailed far up 
the river Acheron®® and were received kindly by the king of the country, Lykos the son 
of Daskylos, the son of Tantalos. Since the seer Idmon had died at a, 
immediately prior to this (and Tiphys the helmsman of the Argo, as well), during ti 
laments for Idmon, Lykos joined the Argonauts in the mourning ceremonics. ©, 
Lykos was the grandson of the river Lykos, also in the land of the Mariandyn 
through his mother Anthemoeisia. The land of Lykos and the Mariandyno! had 0 ght 
associations with death as well; it was known as the place where Herakles brou 


3! Met. 6.712. 
35.2 AP. Rhod. 2.297. 
Apollod, 1.9.21. 
+, Eustathios ad Od. 19517; Chrestomathy of Helladios (Phot. Bibl. p. 531 Bekker). 
flood 


s, and where the plant aconite arose from , ; 
up from se furthermore there were mountains me Poison EPINg 
Kermine dread Cres of Acheron.” named dixpoy 
m 


; 0 bs 9 sacrifi 
; A pothe prs hi father." In Chap. 6, infra, the theme of human nase will be 
: to 
p d, in the names Autolykos, H 
shown } k- element 1S foun re arpal 
e ly , Lykortas, Lykurgos, and Oiolykos, fy 
2 a from the name Lykos. om myth and 


Autolykos 


ries told of Autolykos, he is said to have been Herakles’ teacher ; 
Aso ing. Since he was at home on Mt. Parnassos, the holy mountain a 
ane ye Delphi, the Harpalykos who appears in Theoc. 24.111ff., must be a 

a Autolykos. In Theokritos’ poem on the youth of Herakles, this Harpalykos, 
hae ed as a son of Hermes, is said to have come from Panopeus, the modem 
iroteus near Lebadeia on Mt, Pamassos; nobody dared compete with him becanse 
of the frightful scowl he bore on his face. Theokritos names him as Herakles’ teacher 
in the arts of the pancration and in boxing. Here we see “the very wolf” altemating 
with the “ravenous wolf,” a fact which need not occasion us any surprise. 


Harpalykos—Harpalyké 


These figures of Greek myth appear together in the best-known occurrences of the 
names, Harpalykos being Harpalyké’s father. It is noteworthy that harpax is the name 
of one of the five species of wolf listed in Ps.-Oppian Kynegetica 3.293-335. Thus his 
mame would signify “the ravenous wolf” or simply “the wolf.” In one of the places 
where Harpalykos appears alone,‘ he is identified as having been one of the of 
the Arkadian Lykaon. Although the sources for the myth are Roman, we have just 
noted under Autolykos the name Harpalykos which occurs in Theok. 24.111ff,, 2s that 
. Herakles’ teacher in the arts of the pancration and in boxing, who was 2 son of 
eee from Panopeus with whom no one dared compete because of the apotropaic 
Me on his face. Hence it is likely that the Roman story is also originally 
bry col ©, and was committed to writing in the period when the Alexandrians were 

re ocung various versions of Greek myths.4 
of isrsticg Hellenistic source quotes Aristoxenos to the effect that Harpalyke died 
inher memer © {°F # Youth named Iphiklos and that maidens held a singing contest 
This y petion » One of the songs sung in this contest was called Harpalyké after her. 

Seems to come from Thessaly,*> as may also the version of the story 
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preserved for us by Hyginus“ and elsewhere.*” Here she is the dan 

and Epikasté, and she is also associated with death. She took a ghter of Klymen 
revenge on her father Klymenos for having had incest with her aed ome fom * 
human flesh, either that of her brother*® or of her son Presbon, the whee him of 
with him.49 Id of her incar 

This version of the story is a mirror image of the story of Oidi t 
legitimizes the wolf-connections of the Oidipus myth both through ae 8nd in fag, 
through the name Epikasté, which is the name of Oidipus’ mother Materia) 
Jokasté (Jocasta), in Od. 11.271fF. It also connects the story of Harpalyce Cy ‘tlle 
Atalanta; for according to the Boiotian-Thessalian version of her sto pices that of 
the sister of Klymenos, both being the children of Schoineus, the son ‘ Adlanta Was 
founder and eponymous hero of the town of Schoinus where the river of 
name empties into Lake Hylike in Boiotia, or alternatively of another melee 
name in Arkadia near Methydrion in the valley of the Helisson on the 
Megalopolis. According to the Arkadian version of her story Atalanta netsh 
daughter of Iasos, one of the sons of the Arkadian Lykurgos. Both she and H real the 
are famous huntresses, and the latter, like the former surely belongs to the srs _ 
Artemis, which includes slaying small animals, as well as child-murder, a “aatiea ‘ 
shall examine in connection with Athamas. 7 

The various versions of the story of Harpalyké are noteworthy for manifesting the 
comnection between the wolf-name and death, which we shall examine below, as well 
as the connection between the wolf-name and swiftness, shown already in the name 
Harpalykos which may signify “snatching (or rapid) wolf,” and recalls the fleetmess of 
the wind or of the young who are as fleet as the wind. The best known version is the 
only other ancient source relating to the wider context of the wolf-name, besides the 
foundation myth of the temple of Apollo Lykeios at Argos appearing in Servius- 
Danielis, that contains a name similar to the name Amymoné. 

Vergil tells of the armored Thrakian maiden Harpalyce who could outrun steeds 
and the current of the swift river Hebrus (or, according to Ribbeck’s emendation of the 
passage, Eurus, the east wind)°° This Harpalyce was the daughter of Harpalycus, the 
king of the otherwise unknown Threkian tribe of the Amymonii,>! or the Amymaei, 
The same sources go on to tell that her father fed her on the milk of cows, mares and, 
wild beasts, and trained her in masculine pursuits after she was orphaned phen 
mother. When he was murdered by his subjects in revenge for the severity with w. 14 
he had ruled them she took to the forest in her grief and led the life of a hunter #0 7 
brigand, until the farmers set their nets for her, caught her like a beast of PFEY Set Fi 
her to death. Thereupon there arose a quarrel among them over the own fi 7 yearly 
she had stolen, and much blood was spilt. In commemoration of pane aa 
festival featuring the mimicry of a battle was celebrated at her =a © aimicry at 
compare with this the reports of female werewolves and the annual ba 
Tongres cited in Chap. 6 infra. 


the same 
the same 


“6 Fab. 206, 239, 242, 253 and 255. 
47 Ts also saat Sy bakeries according to Parthenios 26 (ed. Gaselee LCL 328, 330) 
48 Euphorion quoted in Parthenios. V. the previous note. 

49 5 Ovid Ib. 545 and Nonnos Dion. 12.71-75. 
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a Hyeious fod. 93. iL Epeitos, in Chaonia, however, there was § tribe called the 

according to Steph. Byz s. v., otherwise known as Aigestaici. 


ce rescued her father from Captivity among the Getae 

yospelve® MO J Gghting band and making @ bold incursion among them. 
ing "8° ihe Getae with the Myrmidons, that is the warriors of Achitleus in 
yn places that N eoptolemos (Pyrrhos), the son of Achilleus, had bea; 


and attle and wounded him when he stopped in Thrace on his homeward 


opty om THY: 
joumey £0" Lykaon and Hippotés 


:as>* Lykaon was the son of Pelasgos, the first inhabj 
according 10 ier of Kallisto and grandfather of Arkas, the ges ae = 
aasdit (He eer the land of Arkadia got its name.) He founded the town of 
ind Zeus fromm if's-tail), on Mt. Lykaion, according to Pausanias®> the oldest town on 
(Wo the continent or on an island, the first the sun ever beheld, from 
whether sar to build all the other towns that exist. He also founded the games 
which men learn and named Mt. Lykaion, which was the national sanctuary of 
of Zeus Lyi ite of some of the oldest athletic contests in Greece, 
— “Lykaon brought a human baby to the altar of Zeus Lykaios, 
We are child and poured its blood upon the altar; they say he tumed into a wolf 
man atonce, right after the sacrifice.” Pausanias goes on to justify this story as 
fom * ivine punishment in the times before the generations turned bad, and leamed to 
_ heed to such chastisements. “They tell that since the time of Lykaon a man 
alee into a wolf at the festival of Zeus Lykaios, but the change is not for life. If in 
wolf-shape he refrains from human flesh, he tumes from a wolf into aman again after 
ten years, but if he tastes human flesh he stays a wolf forever. 
Pliny®” quotes the story of Lykaon from a certain Greek author named Euanthes 
(or Neanthes, according to Jacoby’s surmise in FGrH), of uncertain date. According 
to Euanthes too Lykaon was the ancestor of the Arkadians. Lykaon’s progeny were 
cursed with lycanthropy because he had served up one of his children to the gods upon 
one occasion when they had paid him a surprise visit and his larder was bare. Each 
year one of the family of Anthos in Arkadia, Lykaon’s descendants, was chosen by lot, 
whereupon he would hang his clothing upon an oak tree and swim across a lake, 
‘merging as a wolf on the other side. He would remain in wolf shape for a certain 
‘ertlhetg could abide by the terms of the ordeal and refrain from human flesh for 
of then his transformation, he would retu to the farther side of the lakeat the end 
fea = across to his clothing, and resume human form. 
having been sold ho ere Damed Lykaon is the son of Priam killed by Achilles after 
associated by him once into slavery across the sea.>® He evinces traits we have 
Quite beyond sidan the wolf-name, having been shipped over the sea and returning 
frontiers, visitin ies ge traits that recall the connection of the wolf with shifting 
M abeence or dit One world to another, and reappearing or remanifestation after 
The hero Hie mance 
'Ppotés of Dorian myth, who wanders far afield for ten years under 
=e 
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ban in expiation of a crime, seems Closely related to 

“a peasy well. Hippotes was the son of Phylas and of ede Lykaon, and to 
: acs, Hecalies twin brother's son.°? Returning to the Peloponnes ® the daughter of 

° les under the leadership of the seer Kamos the Akers by the famiy 
lei — at Naupaktos, just before the Crossing into the ‘ieee at Hippo, 
s was henceforth celebrated at the Dorian festival of th es homeland, 
aa as we have Seen, appcars as a divinity of the harvest, as he : Karneia, Where 
argélia. The immediate result of this murder was a plague which in the Tonian 
children of Herakles, and the Delphic oracle ordered Hippotés into exi} attacked the 
in order to expiate his crime and so stop the plague. Kamos appears © for ten years 
¢acpa, “an apparition of Apollo,”6! and there seems to be a similazity ANOAAVog 


Lykomédés 


The Athenian Lykomédéswas the ancestor of the Lykomidai,®2 while 
king of Skyros appears in the story of Théseus. Another Lykomédés, this oe 
island of Samos, appears in the genealogy of the island deriving from the ancient epic 
poet Asios of Samos.® “Lykomedes is perhaps the mythical progenitor of a Samian 
family,” writes GL. Huxley; we may add a hypothesis to the effect that the family 
may have had to do with Apollo, or more likely with the cult of Demeter, as in Athens. 


LykGreus 


Lykoreusor Lyk6ros was the son of Apollo and the nymph Korykia of the Cave of 
Korykos (“Bag” or “Wallet”) above Delphi. The town on the Korykian heights of 
Parnassos above Delphi was named Lykéreia after him.© 


Lykurgos 


The Thrakian king Lykurgos , the son of Dryas (from Greek 5pdg, “tree”), who 
pursued and laid low the nurses of Dionysos and chased Dionysos himself with an ox- 
goad, an act for which he was punished with blindness and dishonor by the gods, is an 
ancient figure who appears as early as /l. 6.130ff. If his name brings us into the sphere 
of Apollo, his deeds and his father’s name connect him with Dionysos, who under the 
epithet Dendrites was the god of wees.. We have seen supra that another ye 
appears as the father of Antiopé.© Elsewhere it is the name of her husband,°’ an 


cp matinee 
59 Hes. Ehoiai (Fr. 252, M.-W.). 

© Apollod. 2.8.3, Paus. 3.13.3, Diod. 5.9, Konon 26. 
61 Konon 26 FGrH 1.210. Cf. Chap. 2 p.25 supra. 
62 On whom v. supra p. 68-69. 
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Greek Epic Poetry (Cambridge, Mass. 1969) 91. 
65 Y. Chap. 3 supra, pp. 46 and 57. 

6 K ypria Proklos p.8 Kinkel 
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andfather of Harpalyké in one version of her story, Yet 
pykur6os is th cleat wind-associations, is Lykurgos, the son of Boresy, the 


peso along ne called Strongylé, set themselves Up as Pirates, and would 
ich had their wives, since there were no women upon the island. Now, 
“sn8P women afield for this purpose; for the Kyklades had but few inhabitants, and 
ny nad 10 80 ar used from Euboia, so that they were forced to make their way to 
tl h es found a party of maenads celebrating mysteries of the god 
saly- Lagat pete called Drios in Achaia Phthiotis. When they approached, the 
pionys05 and cast away their sacred objects, but Korénis was caught and 
d at) Butes. She prayed to Dionysos to punish him, and the god made him 

forced wT If down a well and died. 
jnsane SO 


a sp naisboe to lie at the root of the version where Butés the son of 
A simile es himself on the maenads for his father’s death.’* In this version we 
Lykutb te Lykurgos who is the enemy of Dionysos and the maenads, and is in a 
find aot en context; for the Eteobutadai, among whom Lykurgos was a common 
Pa eld the ancient priesthood of Poseidon in the Erechtheion, while their wives 


ve ihe priestesses of Athena Polias. 
Oiolykos 


The name Oiolykos means “lone wolf.” Among the Dorian colonists of the island 
of Thera, modern Santorini, there appears a certain Oiolykos, son of Theras (“the 
beast”) and father of Aigeus.’9 

This story shows the wolf-figure as the head of a band of settlers who must have 
formed a warrior-confraternity of the well-known sort. 


2.HEROES ASSOCIATED WITH THE CULT OF APOLLO LYKEIOS 
Perseus 


Pager at Tarsos, the hero Perseus’* was closely associated with Apollo 
tole as the uh toed almost divine status himself. His chief fame derives from his 
With the the yer of the Gorgon Medusa, itself an Apollonian theme; his association 
8S Toyal harass 18 €nigmatical, but it may explain the appearance of Lykos, etc. 

' Yor Perseus is the prime example of kingship, and the progenitor of the 
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ne Ovid Ibi gos ye® mother of Asklepios by Apollo, also from Thessaly. 
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most illustrious royal lineage, in Greece.’5 Among the children of p 
Andromeda we find not only the grand-parents of Herakles, but Burysth Creeus and 
and Théseus’ maternal grand-father as well. In Chap. 5 infra we note thas Gus fathe, 
his being enclosed along with his mother in a floating chest, mistaken for the theme of 
sea-monster, places him within the context of the dolphin, ang of. Whale o; 
initiations, both of which have wolf-connections. Further traits that cConcej 8dolescen, 
him within the wind-context of the wolf-name may be the powers he . Vably Place 
Athena and Hermes, and the fact that he was endowed with the power of a. Stanted by 
the air by virtue of magical slippers given him by the Graeae’6 . for Pereoiett through 
characterized by the preternatural aid proferred him by Athena and Herne it 
quest for the Gorgon Medusa. Hermes gave him a sickle, Athena a burnish, 8 in his 
shield to function as a mirror, and the Graeae, to whom these two deities direct brazen 
winged sandals, the Cap of Hades, and a wallet (to carry the Gorgon’s h, oa | him, 
virtue of this aid, he was able to slay the Gorgon Medusa, he could fly throu 8 By 
and by virtue of the Cap of Hades he was endowed with invisibility, mm the air, 
“Ai5o<, a dog's or wolf’s head, to judge by its name, makes its wearer ee ey 
Invisibility is the most prominent characteristic of Hades, Greek ’A(Sy S whcseca 
made up of the privative & prefixed to the root *Fi5-, ‘to see,’ means “invisibles 
The appearance of the Cap of Hades in the story of Perseus implies his syiabeh 
death; for like the dead, the inhabitants of the realm of Hades, he was invisible whe 
wearing it 
Moreover heroes like Perseus who were set afloat in a chest on the water seem to 
be connected with the syndrome of wolf-Apollo insofar as he is associated with the 
dolphin or the sea-monster. In a remarkable parallel Thoas of Lemnos,”’ the father of 
Hypsipyle, is associated with Artemis, another wolf-goddess; for his daughter 
Hypsipyle set him afloat in a chest when the women of Lemnos put all the men of the 
island to death, in order to save his life, in a dramatic reversal of the normal story of 
this type where the father sets his daughter afloat in a chest in order to put an end to 
her life.?8 This same Thoas later became the king of the Taurians who made 
Iphigeneia, the heroine who is known from the cult of Brauron to have been a version 
of Artemis, sacrifice strangers wrecked upon the coast to Artemis. Thoas may be 
another Dionysos, and his story parallels that of Staphylos and Anios, brought below, 
as well. Like Staphylos of Chios, the brother of Oinopion, Thoas was the son of 
Ariadné and Dionysos.’9 Moreover, his grandson Euneos, the son of Jason and 
Hypsipyle, supplied the Achaeans with wine during the years of the siege of Troy. He 
appears at Athens as the ancestor of the Euneidai, the family of the priests of Dionysos 
Mélpomenos, the patron of the theatre, whose sanctuary lay in the Kerameikos.*° 


75 D. E. Gershenson, “The Beautiful Gorgon and Indo-European Parallels,” The Mankind 
Fae tl se 374-388, esp. 387. 
ithic flying wolves at the beginning of . 2 supra. 
wall: 14.230. om sikh 
Cf. the myth of Auge, the mother of Telephos, as well as that of Danae. 
20 Ap. Rhod. 3.997, Apollod. Epit. 1.9, etc. 
Harpokration, Hesychius, and Photius, s.v. Euncidai. 


0 PARTAKE IN THE WIDER CONTEXT OF THE WoLP.Naygp 


WH 
4, HBROES Argos 


wn in the Greek-speaking area as a place-name, 

Argos 18 bes ppion in Apulia in Magna Graecia, tt aes 

wi Af aa of Argos in the Peloponnese was perticitarly Celebrated. We hear 

tykei0s in oe Gr. npoonts, of Apollo Lykeios at Argos,®2 so that there may have 
of 8 propels cult there as ae f figures in mytholo 

een an OF the name of anum of hgur BY, 88 well as of the town in 

Argos §  . One of them is Argos Panoptes, the sleepless watcher of Io, who is 

;,83 like the Angel of Death in Talmudic tradition. Another ig his 


nn 
ith eyes> f the town. 
vered with Fer, the eponymous hero o 
seagrass the son of Niobe and Zeus, according to Akusilaos, or else of 
The — the attributes of a culture-hero, too. He is said to have wheat 


is,” olid, where he built a temple at Charadra to Demeter Libyssa.% 
Ap Lib ato the Sicily and Libya to find the wild wheat that grew there, and 
Argos had ught it back to the Argive land Triptolemos ploughed and sowed it, and 
kind its use. Apis had gone to Egypt, and sent cattle from there to 


wwe ae ght Triptolemos to sow.°’ In his reign the Greeks imported grain and 
£05, ee wheat? 
began 10 Panopies, set to watch Io the heifer, is associated with cattle. As the keepes 


of Jo his genealogy is variously given:®? son of Arestor, according to Pherekydes, son 
f Inachos, according to Asklepiades, and earth-bom, according to Akusilaos. This 
Ar os Panoptes was killed by Hermes, who thereby earned the epithet Argeiphontes. 
Another Argos Panoptes, the son of Ekbasos, was of exceptional strength and 
succeeded in overcoming a monstrous bull which had been devastating Arkadia. He 
wore the bull’s hide, and killed Satyros, who had been lording it over the Arkadians 
and stealing their cattle. He was also the slayer of the monstrous Echidna, daughter of 
Tartaros and Gé,°° who devoured wayfarers, and avenged the death of Apis on his 
murderers. 

The bull’s hide worn by Argos the son of Arestor is described as shaggy.?! Like 
the initiates in the cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida in Krete, dressed in boars’ skins, and those 
on Mt. Pelion in Magnesia, clad in sheepskins, or the wolfskin clad figures around Mt. 
Lykaion in Arkadia, Argos in the bull’s hide is one of the adolescent initiates into the 
mysteries of the adolescent confraternity whom we shall meet again in/ra. Thus Argos 
Panoptes is associated with death, an integral part of the wider context of the wolf- 
name," and also appears as a culture-hero, and a monster-killer, who, moreover, is 
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j j imal.93 H also be 
found dressed in the hide of an animal e may @ avatar of 
Hence, like Aristaios infra, he seems to belong in the (werewolf.-) Minato 
d 


setting.» 
Aristaios 


Aristaios, the son of Apollo and Kyréné, is the Apollo-figure with thé 
wind connections. He was worshipped on the island of Keos, where he sacrifi Cares: 
the dog-star and to Zeus Ikmaios on a scorching day of late summer a ge si 
answered with wind and rain.” It seems it was on this island that he was known gt" 
initiator of the Etesian winds. He was the originator of bee-keeping as we]].98 ae 
cattle-raising and hunting too.99 In Arkadia, however, he was worshipped a Zeus of 
and his name also served as a cult epithet of Apollo. In a tomb painting from Ky, 
he was shown carrying a ram on his shoulders and holding a shepherd’s crook in hie 
hand, in the midst of sheep within a circle of fish.!°! 


Askiépios 


Asklépios, the son of Apollo, has been treated at length by Grégoire and 
Goossens, !"? and there is no need to repeat their arguments here. The upshot of their 
argument is that, as we have seen,!° he is a mole-god. Thus he seems to fall into the 
agricultural wolf context defined by Mannhardt. Furthermore, his medical role is part 
of the functions of Apollo, as described by Plato in the Cratylus, in the same way that 
Herakles, the son of Zeus, took over his functions as god of oaths, in Rome, especially, 
In these contexts, then he functions as a sort of avatar of Apollo Lykeios. 


Athamas 


We shall return to Athamas in the context of ritual human sacrifice in Chap. 6 
infra, and he has already appeared in our discussion of Atalanta under Harpalyké 
above. Here we shall look at the outlines of his story. 

At the sanctuary of Zeus Laphystios at Halos, where there took place initiations 
like in the cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida in Krete, on Mt. Pelion in Magnesia, and on Mt. 
Lykaion in Arkadia, the eldest surviving descendant of Athamas was sacrificed on the 
altar in a yearly rite.!°% This sacrifice would appear to have been somehow an 
expiation of Athamas’ foul attempt to sacrifice his son Phrixus, according to one 
version of the myth, as a consequence of the jealousy which arose between his second 
wife Nephelé, the mother of Phrixus and Hellé, and his first wife, usually identified 


% Apollod. ibid. 

® J. Bayet, “Hercule Punéraire,” Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d'Histoire 40 (1923) 30. 
% Defined by Faure, op. cit. (Chap. 3 n. 78 supra) 124. 

9© CY. Chap. 2 supra. 

9” Ap.Rhod. 2.5164. 


er of Kadm 


’ ixus, she convinced the king to sacrifice 
return ete and on f aiiy othe so - = 
ephe™ store the fet Zeus appeared at the side of the altar, rescued Phrixus, and 
cae Hellé on its back, flew away with them over land and ses. 
jing Bi the sky over a body of water which bears her name to this day, the 
& fell oe Phrixus reached the land of Kolchis, where the fleece of the ram was 
nt, ' 
Helles the Golden Th madness when his plan to sacrifice his son was foiled in this 
Athams ‘up his bow and quiver and began to pursue his remaining sons, the 
snatch ah r whom he was furious for having persuaded him to make the 
children a rejected by the god. He is said to have killed his son Learchos this way, 
ifice, 


Athens aria ‘Athamas then found a wolf pack, according to one version of the 
th the wolves. Only later did he return to human society. 


Diomédés 


There are two or more figures of Greek mythology of this name: aside from 
Jason, the hero who retrieved the Golden Fleece and brought it back to Greece, whose 
original name was Diomédés, they are Diomédés, King of Thrake, son of Ares and 
Kyrene (and so half-brother of Aristaios), the owner of the man-eating mares who was 
fed to his horses by Herakles, and Diomédés of Argos, son of Tydeus, the hero of the 
Trojan War, perhaps best known for having wounded Aphrodite.!® King Juba of 
Mauretania in his work concerning Libya told how, after the fall of Troy, this 
Diomédés was shipwrecked on the Libyan coast, where it was the practice of the king, 
Lykos, son of the god Ares, to sacrifice strangers to Ares, his father.'° Diomeédés 
Pride rime ig the good offices of the king’s daughter, Kallirrhoe who had 

wi mince : : 
wherenpon she het on goes bonds; but oe ree her no heed and sailed away, 
and critic; 108 for labe ‘ y dismiss cs Story as a romanic mvention, 
was aa rapt re . et it “above suspicion,” but in fact a similar story 
and Thurioi, knony oo. exe Diomédés was worshipped as a god, in Metapontum 
Argos Hippion, “Argos of hae of Apulia, where Diomédés was said to have founded 
him too, 10 Seas s of the Horse,” and other geographical features are named after 
Daunos and said to have been killed by King Daunos.!!° We have seen that 

Lykos are identical i 

names, both meaning “wolf.” 
- F Grit La Graec. et Rom. 23. 
Gr. uy. mmentary on 275F5 

109”: Myth, ‘ 
ligsttabo 6390 
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Ophr. $92. [Ar] mirab. ausc. 80. 
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Diomedes is also associated with a strange rite practiced in Salamis 

said to have originally been associated with Aglauros and Achilleus 11 Kypros, 
sacrifice was practised in a sacred precinct of Athena, Diomedes and Aglauros nee 
This sacrifice is also said to have been in honor of Zeus, whether correct = 
incorrectly, we can not tell.!!2 Our sources tell us that Salamis was called Ko Y or 
(‘Raven-town”) of old, and that in the month called Aphrodision in Kypros, the TOnia 
of Salamis sacrificed one of the ephebes to Agraulos, who may originally have pe 
the same as Achilleus, and the nymph Agraulis. In the time of Diomedes, the so been 
continue, the rite was changed somewhat, and the sacrifice devoted to Diomedes 

man marked out for sacrifice was carried three times around the altar by the eph, _ 
and then struck in the stomach with a lance by the priest. Later he was cr ches, 
Aglauros is a form of Agraulos, which is a name that derives directly from tenn 
of ephebic life; for it means “bivouac,” and one of the earmarks of the train ing of ihe 
ephebes was sleeping out in the fields. 6 


Milétos 


Milétos, the eponymous hero of the city Milétos was the child of the nymph 
Akakallis and Apollo,!!5 and his mother exposed him in the woods, fearing that her 
father would discover her clandestine love. Apollo sent wolves to care for the child, 
and a she-wolf suckled him. He fled to Anatolia out of fear of Minos, and founded the 
city there that bears his name. 

lo and Akakallis were the parents of Amphithemis and Garamas, as well as 
Miléws.!!4 Akakallis bore Kydon to Hermes, at the same time. Kydon and Milétos, 
the twin Kretan sons of Apollo, were brought up by a bitch!!> and a she-wolf 
respectively. This makes the case of Akakallis parallel the birth of the twins 
Philammon and Autolykos (“the very wolf”), the former the son of Apollo and the 
latter of Hermes. The people of Elyros on Krete related that Akakallis bore the twins 
ides and Phylandros to Apollo, and these children, like Milétos, were exposed, 
and tended by an animal, but by a goat, this time, a statue of which was erected in 
Delphi by the people of Elyros.!!6 

Another account!!7 makes Apollo and Areia the daughter of Minos the parents of 
Milétwos. Areia hid the child from her husband Kleochos in a yew-tree (o}{tAcé), but 
Kleochos found and raised him, and named him after the tree; for opftAate|fiAak, i.e. 
milax, from which the name Milétos is derived. 


Oidi 


We have already noted Oidipus’ connection with the wolf-name at second 
remove in our discussion of Harpalyké supra. There we saw that in one version of her 


11) Porphyr. de abst. 2.54ff., as well as Eus. praep. ev. 4.16.2f.24. 

12 Tact inst. div. 1.21. » itis 
113 His story has already been mentioned in connection with Kaphauros in Chap. 1 supra: es 
found in Antonius Liberalis 30, and in Apollod. Bibl. 3.5, as well as in the scholia cited in 
following note. 

14 Ap. Rhod. 1.85, ad loc., £ ad Theoc. 7.12, and Ant. Lib. 30. 

115 Cf. the coins of Kydonia in Krete Cat. of the Greek coins in the Brit. Mus. Pl. 7.4-7. 

136 Pays, 10.16.3. 

117 5 Ap. Rhod. 1.85 (=FGrH 31F45). 


ter of Klymenos, took a gruesome sort of revenge 
oo a the ot had incest with her, and feasted him on human teh ae 
gor! Pr ymenos £08 POC cr gon Presbon, the child of her incest with him, Epikasts is 
chet Didipus’ mother, usually called Jokasté, in Od. 11.271 ff. and £0, 
ihat on given a of half-brother of a girl named after the ravenous wolf, 
es emerBes ae mote connections this hero shares with the wider context of the 
o we may inc! dated supra, the agricultural dimension of the theme of incest, on 
Heaame, BS Oe whe form of Oidipus’ death in the legend, also a form of incest in a 
née han ther. a ° . ‘ . 
ain senser om autochthony, with its corollary of child rejection or child-mnurder, 
The them tral to the Oidipus myth by Lévi-Strauss,’** provides a link between 
sown 0 be cen ontext of the wolf-name and the theme of human sacrifice to be 
nae gricultural an Chap. 6, for if human beings are authochthonous, that is, bom 


eared af varth, then they are the plants’ kindred, and belong in an agricultural 


directly 
context. ther facet of the myth of Oidipus comes to light both in the i 
ae has with his mother Jokasté or Epikasté, and in the we eee rie 
paver ophocles.!!9 There he is accepted wholly and bodily int to the errant 
clk the sacred precinct of the Erinyes or Eumenides, the divinities most c 
poe ie with motherhood, in a sort of return to the womb. Such a i = 
we of rebirth in certain forms of initiation, e. g. in the Indie ae soni en 
resid is identified with the cow and the pot (hiragyagarbha).'” In the following 
chapter we shall see that the wolf’s maw may stand for the same thing. 


Staphylos 


The legend of Staphylos, the son of Dionysos, from the islands of the Aegean Sea 
parallels to some extent the Lykos-Lykeios relationship at Delphi between Apollo and 
Dionysos, and the two deities’ alternation there in the course of each year. Staphylos’ 
daughter Rhoid, named for the pomegranate (otc), bore Anios, the hero of the 
islands, to Apollo or to Zarex the son of Karystos. Anios was the first king of Delos 
and first priest of Apollo there, taught prophecy by Apollo himself and given divine 
en as adaimon. By Dorippé he was the father of Oino, Sperms, and Elais, called 
a ee or “wine-growers,” though their names denote wine, grain, and olive 
Seen te basses Anios also appears to derive from the agricultural sphere; for it 
em m the verb ccvbw “to bring to maturity, to speed, fulfill.” Wine, grain, 
belongs to i three staples of the ancient mediterranean world,!~ and grain, at least, 
Clstemicie ce of sarlcaltase that falls within the purview of Apollo. Wine and 
thet Dendrités, “of the oo for the olive is a tree, and Dionysos had the 
their ther ae rs PeTO and Elais combine the spheres of Dionysos and Apollo; for 
rapes”), their cae from the sphere of Apollo, whereas Staphylos (“the cluster of 

“grandfather, is the son of Dionysos, and his grandson the son of 


Structural Anthropology, tr. C. Jacobson & B.G. Schoepf (New York: 
129 oh Oc, 1544ee ap. 11, “The Structural Study of Myth,” 206-232. 


Apolo. is clled a daimon,!2 and he may have enjoyed divine worsh 


. § 
is daughter Rhoio up in a chest when he found her to be pregnan Uhl 
ae Washed os the shores of Delos, she gave birth to Anior and th : 


Usener pointed out that the relationships between Me’ 

Saon Hippsts snd! Karnce and Achilles and Tennes, are reflexes lanthos 
For him this tale was the altemation of light and darkness in nature; Vj Naquet 
shown rather, at least for the first of these altemations that it involves the stry ru 
between a and the initiation of young warriors into the ranks of e 
wariors.'> The wind-wolf is involved in this struggle as well, because the tay ult 
pictures Apollo, the god of the mature and reasoned warrior, subjugating ‘ni 
controlling the high spirits and ravenous appetites of the young, represented 


Dionysos, is found also in the story of Apollon and Lykos, at Delphi, where the pra 


of Lykos is found in the precinct of Apollo. This may be the prototype of the 
alternation of the victorious warrior and his unfortunate mate, his victim, so that we 
may perhaps find justification for adding Apollo and Hyakinthos and Achilles and 
Télephos to the list as well. 


CONCLUSION 


The heroes treated in this chapter show only a few links to the wind. On the other 
hand they mtroduce us to a realm which has been investigated quite fully by Gemet 
and others im the Greek cultural area, and is related to that of the Saka Haomavargi of 
Iranian tradition.'26 These last form an important source; for if they were indeed 
werewolves, they show that the haoma, or some sort of drug, was involved in the 
frenzy of the Indo-European wolf-warrior. In Greece, despite the attempt of Wasson 
et al. 1 show that drugs were used there too, the situation is less clear, and the 
preponderance of occurrences of the wolf-name in the wind-context, in Greek myth, 
cult,and toponymy, would seem to indicate that the full Indo-European theme is 
= Eleusis, the subject of Wasson's work, may or may not be pertinent 


It is striking that we have been able to find so many figures of Greek mythology 
with connections to the wider context of the wolf-name, and surely there are many 
more. It may even be that this context is crucial to the nature of the ancient 
ead rane fer i ierctves initiation, a5.we have seen, snd that i the chief theme 
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in this by Alek sod ot 16 them with a werewolf confratemity, and he has been 
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CHAPTER v 
THE DOLPHIN AND THE wot p 


hin, as much as the wolf, is Connected with : 

The eae that Apollo Delphinios, rather than Poeeidecr a OF storm. That is 
pene ring men in antiquity. An ancient handbook of dream intern Preferred god 
of iphin] swimming in the sea appearing [in a dream) is 8 g00d sign, son lls os 
“A[dolPan indicates the i direction the wind Will blow from... A doiphin a Pom 
he ater is not ag sign: it means one o your friends is on: . Ppearing 
ast of Iegin marks the direction wind will come from; yet other neice ° ” Here 
the squid darting out of the water or dolphins swimming toward land eae telate 
tae a signify the onset of a storm to pilots.? This is in fact Popes 
ei dolphins and porpoises swim into beys, and squid jump out of te wane ie 
storm iS brewing. fi ° -3 7 

er, in the story of the oundation of Delphi,? Apollo in dolph; . 
ein astern in order to drive the Kretan seamen who Foy Tased 
smnctuary to Krisa. We shall see infra that the dolphin, in the form of Arol, 
Delphinios, is connected with wind in the myth of Théseus, and in Athenian cult as 


well. — : : 
The dolphin is connected with the wolf as well as with the wind or storm. Ina 
] between wolf and dolphin, dolphins drive schools of fish on before them just 
as wolves drive flocks before them. This is the way the dolphin figures most 
inently in the Iliad:* dnd SEAgivog peyoxriteog tyOves KAO. gedyovMn 
“pursued by the dolphin with the immense maw the other fish fill the recesses of the 
spacious harbor, frightened, and rightly; he devours any he catches...”; the dolphin has 
avoracious appetite,> and we hear tell of dolphins driving fish directly into fishermen’s 
nets.© Furthermore the root of the Greek word for the dolphin, deiph., is associated 
with wolf-names like Lykos, as we have seen in Chap. 3 supra, and Vergil describes 
the man-eating Scylla in terms of both of these animals:? delphinum caudas utero 
commissa luporum, “uniting dolphins’ tails to her wolves’ belly.” The Telchines are 
connected with the wolf; in addition there may be a connection between the Telchines 
and the dolphin, because Athenaeus quotes the author of the history of the Telchines to 
the effect that the dolphin, as well as the pilot-fish, is a holy fish. 

An indication of the close connection of Apollo and the dolphin is the name 
Kikadios, “Twentieth,” an epithet of Apollo, and the name of an Apolline hero. The 
'wentieth day of each lunar month was sacred to Apollo.® The name recurs in an 

an list of kings where Eikadios and Koroneia appear as the parents of Donieus, 


a 


1 
Antemidorus Daldi ig 

2a. rn. dianus Oneirocrit. 2.16 (133.5f. Pack). — —— 
pti Pliny N. H. 32.15, in the name of Trebius Niger. Squid lie one St 

7 Jump more than a foot out of the sea, like flying fish Fea i 
v2 824 3236, calls them “flying squid." and Vare. L-L. 5.79 explains their Latin name Jolie 


88 8 var : 
4H Ho form of volligo, from volare, “to fly.” 
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an eponymous hero of the Dorians. This pair seems to represent 

of the couple Apollo and Koronis, the parents of Asklepios, iow Arkaatian Tefle 
(Cf. the section on Asklepios in the previous chapter; here, once again, w ™ Thessy), 
associated with the name of the raven.) © find Apoit: 

Eikadios, however, is also the name of a Lykian hero intimately assoc; 0 
the dolphin. In Patara in Lykia, he was known as the son of Apollo ang. Wit 
Lykia, and reputed to have been the founder of the city and of the cult of Aponte 
In fact, he was thought to be the real Apollo Delphinios who suffered shi llo there, 
en route from Patara to Italy, and was saved by a dolphin which brought hee Maile 

7 of Mt. Pamassos, where he founded Delphi, named after the deen 

A number of other heroes of Greek myth were dolphin-riders, amo Phin,10 
Lesbian hero Enalos, and Taras and Phalanthos, each of them a reputed fonda 
colony of Spartan Partheniai, Tarentum (Taras) in Italy; these heroes’ — 
rather attached to Poseidon than to Apollo, despite the fact that Apollo is the C8 are 
newly founded colonies in general, but the story of the musician Arion transportes 
the dolphin, told by Herodotos, seems to lead us back into Apollo’s purview aoa; 
Stories of humans saved from the sea by dolphins are authenticated, and Pliny gives 
list of cases up to his time where dolphins became attached to humans and served the. 
as marine steeds. |! a 

In the mythological context the importance of these stories, and that of Eikadios 
lies in the fact that the dolphin appears in them ias a nourishing animal, like the she. 
wolf we have encountered which suckles the sacred children, the saving mother, one 
of the important réles played by the mythic figures in adolescent initiations. The other 
role the dolphin plays is that of the devouring monster (and surrogate parent) evinced 
in the stories of Jason and Herakles in the sea-monster’s maw. 

Perhaps the most striking connection of wolf and dolphin in Greek mythology is 
their association with Amym6né, Danaos’ daughter, whom we have learned of as the 
herald of the battle between the wolf and the bull that took place at Argos before 
Danaos founded the temple of Apollo Lykeios there. Amymné rode on a dolphin at 
the fountain of Lema, that marsh on the east coast of the Peloponnesus that was famed 
for being bottomless.!2 The fountain of Lerna was Poseidon’s creation, and 
Poseidon is Amyméné’s mate in the common myth of the founding of the temple of 
Apollo Lykeios at Argos. The dolphin, as a marine mammal, is connected with him # 
well as with Apollo, and Amymoné serves as a link between the two gods. In one 
passage im Ovid, at least, Neptune appears in the form of a dolphin. . soara'of 

In the myth of Théseus, and hence in Athenian cult, the dolphin, in the sat 
Apollo Delphinios, is connected with the wind. Théseus dedicated his OOF as act 
badge to Apollo at the Detphinion in Athens, before setting out for Krete. 1 in. 
we may assume, included a prayer for a fair voyage with favorable winds; age 
god would be able to guarantee that. The sixth day of the month Munychicrl © ig 
Athenian festival when unmarried young girls came as suppliants to the Delphi day 
make sacrifice to Apollo Delphinios; for a festival of Artemis ce left for 
commemorated Théseus’ departure for Krete. Théseus was supposed to 


9 5 Eur. Or. 1647. 

10 Servius ad Aen. 3.332. 

WN, H.93. 

12 | pcian Dial. marit. 8 (6). 

13 Hyginus 2 and Eratosthenes Katast. 31. 
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e day that ed the new sailing season each 
on oe of young girls as eecienee of Apollo Delphinios een 
tren, hey wer mappa 1 be commemorating th re fr 
gtiol®. youn Athenians a g n beta by Minés, the King of the 
fo sod of the Kretan thalassocracy, ig to the Minotaur, the last ai m 
io potion ty the only ones Be escape. This supplication recalls certain batch 
gent out ce. The t ion of boys and girls, or the transformation rp of 
¢ prac” “naracteristic trait of ephebic education which we ek one into 
: f. risticrurs twice in the story of Théseus, both times able to 
emo Apollo Delphinios. , si 
The 0 of Théseus first arrival at Athens shows oe 
ry belonging 1 the warrior confraternities of the tee See oa fraits 
propes “He was wearing an ankle-length tunic and his hair was neatly b id When 
he reached tHe temple of Delphinios the builders on the roof asked mockingly what 
cageable age Was doing wandering around by herself.” Theseus did ae 


maidens were to leav 
substituted two young boys for tw 
of the sun to whiten their skin, and had them bathe often and use creams and 


to improve their complexions so that they might be passed off as maidens a 
story was used to explain the events at the Athenian festival of Dionysos called 
Cori, celebrated inthe mosh Of PY Per the winter (November De <a 
te. Pyanepsion at th inni : 
sail salted the beginning of ag bite ae ng n the winter (November-December) 
standing army at Athens. When he landed at mle earmabeprerey bed 
Théseus established this festival at the temple of ee Pans aparesas 
iar acre eect roaming. eg or reine aa A 
according to what ee who had saved him from the Labyrinth 
conic patof alt Athenian rie e oldest version of his story. In the procession, a 
ked the line. They were dr vals, two boys of noble lineage, called Oschophoroi, 
wianhsceins er Atbens econ in the same kind of long Ionian tunic Theseus wore 
off as girls, ee 
‘Piebic theme of Théseus” en (sixth century) etiology, but in any case it extends the 
tad p vtee among them. entry ino Athens to his Late avenitest wee ae 
th parents alive. As is ee ophoria it was mandatory for both boys to have 
to he Was an orphan, and vd known, when Théseus returned to Athens Toss 
Tre alive may ay dee ty king, unbeknownst to himself, so that hang 
not belong to the direc y that kingship, and manhood, for thet inl 
ea ep ee ed Se Ooms 
A th their parents living boys in the procession at the Oschophoria must 
Thasey narrati ; 
Pherae of Théseus and the dolphin is found inthe myth BEL 
sea on the samo voyage.!7 Ih Bakchylides’ version of the 


ls 
Pang 
ig Ut 1.19.) 
Phat, The ads, 
Pirbaby s. 18.23, L. 
Bakchyte® sixth cent Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 142 thinks this story is late, 
Ylides 17 ury B.C.B. 
ihe story, and it is mentioned by Pausanias and others. H. Jeanmaire, 


Thaseus was accompanied by dolphins as he dived to retrieve 
Minos had cast into the waves. He came to the house of his father Powe 
bottom of the sea and was received there by Amphitrité: “The dolphins who }; at th, 
sea swiftly bore the great Théseus to the house of his father, Lord of Horses” (gy i th 
Again according to Bakchylides, Théseus emerged out of the depths o: 1) 
wreath dark with roses.” That wreath was Amphitrite's and it had been give’ the 
by Aphrodité on the occasion of her marriage to Poseidon. It is called Rp 
wreath,!® and coronam...compluribus lucentem gemmis, “a crown ally tevin a 
gems.”!9 No doubt it was identified with the glistering crown given Théseurt 
Ariadne (who also may be equivalent to Aphrodite, it seems, if her name ig 19? 
identified with that goddess’s epithet Ariagne, “very holy”) to light up his irs be 
the labyrinth after he slew the Minotaur, according to one ancient version of that ma! 
According to the Greek astronomers the constellation Corona Borealis is that on” 
set to shine forever in the night sky. wn 
We need not wonder at Théseus’ appearance at the bottom of the sea. That ; 
where the “ephebic” hero in Iranian myth goes to retrieve the symbol of courage, the 
glistering, shining there hidden, the xvarena, which corresponds to the 
Rheingold in Teutonic myth. Théseus’ leap into the sea, then, is another act that seem; 
to recall initiation rites, inasmuch as it parallels the Iranian story of Franghrasyan 
(Afrasiab) leaping into Vourukaa in the Avesta in order to procure the shini 
xvarena. In any case Théseus’ dive itself recalls the natural behavior of the dolphin. 
The figure of the god Dionysos, who appears in two tales, at least, in the réle of 
one who dives down to the bottom of the sea, and retums, is more important for our 
imvestigation, however. His is the same role that we have posited in Chap. 3 supra for 
the dolphin,?! and just now seen in Théseus. (Jason and Herakles appear in similar 
roles below.) In the Iliad Dionysos is found fleeing into the depths of the sea before 
the raging Lykurgos, where, in the depths, he found refuge in the lap of Thetis. The 
amphora into which the remains of Patroklos were placed is said to have been the gift 
of Dionysos to Thetis,” presumably for having taken him into her arms when he fled 
into the sea. The other tale of a similar nature told of Dionysos relates how Perseus 
pursued him and forced him to the bottom of the swamp of Lerna.” In two other 
ancient parallels to these stories Dionysos appears emerging out of the sea. One is 8 
story from Methymna on the island of Lesbos telling how fishermen hauled up a face 
made of olive-wood out of the sea; they were told by the oracle at Delphi that this was 
an image of Dionysos Phallén which they were to worship, whereupon they sent 8 


sccm ge i gpa 


Couroi et Courétes. Essai sur l'éducation spartiate et sur les rites d' adolescence dans antiga 
wanes am Ns p. 323ff., and esp. p. 330£.,, adduces examples of ancient Greek inttiai0 
practices Théseus’ visit to the realms of Poseidon and Amphitrite. 
Paus. 1.17.3. 
>, Hegesianax Astron. 2.5. delph-, 
With this we can place Thtseus in the context of the three names, from the roots lyk. A@f 
and deuk-. We have scen in the previous chapter that his story relates him to Lykomédés he 
Deukalion; now we find he is related to the dolphin. Furthermore, like Phorbas or Phlegyit 
was said to have once cleared the road to Delphi of highwaymen. Cf. £ Aesch. Eum. ie 
Asistides p. 324 .20ff. Dindorf. So he is once again connected with a place named from 


21 P. 67 supra. 

22 11. 6.1354. 

3 Od. 24.74. 

*S T adil. 14.3196. 


. ond kept the original image for themselves.5 The second 
copy Delphi ses On Sacred Objects, which relates how the Argives ei 
f the water with trumpets, and throw a lamb into the 


a : : 
” pul (The Gatekeeper).”” makes clear the identification of the deep with 


d 

yosly APE, 3 supra -_ £ Lykos, the wolf who passes from the outside world to the 
abe wit ihe Bim the case of the god Dionysos his epiphany is of paramount 
igen word. In ho comes over the sea in a bark, and in a Nexian tale sailors who 

into dolphins. 
In view of it the 968.” Evidence of sea-monsters in antiquity, and comparative 
wolf 0 ion Most Greek references to the dolphin are 
in dolphin Delphinus delphis, black above and 

the common " . 

Svcs Oy re, however, we ind the dolphin classed withthe whale nd 
white below. ote confused with various species of marine mammals. There 
in fact it must a time when the Greeks were not familiar with these species. The 
bole gions far from the sea who were their ancestors (see 


i e 66.392 ” e of the 
Greece2? Only later were known species “distilled, as it were, out 
sie porto of Kfjtog, “sea-monster, “great fish,” or “sea-serpent. To complete 
: iefs about the dolphin, oe 
words Kfjtog and Bé&Aarver, “swollen monster, “w 
se ss let us note, in this context, that the seal partakes of some of the 
weather and storms. The Greeks believed the 


seal to be immune to lightning, and thought its skin protects ane = = 


The seal-name appears in Greek toponymy and in myth as part _—. 
the wolf-name, in the name of the land Phokis, the land in which Delphi with tts 
smctuary of Apollo stood, and in the name of the eponymous hero of the land, Phokos. 
Nikender relates, in connection with his version of the wolf that ravaged the flocks of 
Peleus, that a statue of a wolf stood on the border of Phokis and Ozolian Lokn. 
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("‘sand-woman"') is the name of the Nereid who had lain with Aiskos oe 


form of a seal and borne him Phékos. She was said to have sent a monstrovs 

Nuits the flocks of Peleus (“man of the mud”) after he and his brother Telamoo, ot 

Vas len Ends, murdered Phékos, her son and their half-brother. er the 
ater tumed to stone by Psamathé herself, upon the interc . 
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pt 10.193, 

* Ataon ct Otir. 3648, 

Ar Hi, ve8 in Hyginus poet. astr. 2.17. 
ar Hit An 15, 48062. astr. 2.1 
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yPWRE 14 1, Hesych. s.v. 
G ico (1214) cal, 949 Gossen. 


Ant, Lib, 38, “14 quoting Philostratos. 


Nereid who was married to Péleus.°> Another version of the story has 
turn the wolf to stone; in this version the wolf appeared to punish Pale ects 
killed Burytion accidentally. In this myth a Nereid, a nymph of the Benn ot hay 
mother of a hero, named for the seal, appears as the mistress of the wolf 4°" i the 
was set up at the entrance to a land named after the seal. Whose stan 
There is another Phokos, the son of Omytion, son of Sisyphos, who 
the ancestor of the people of Phokis, instead of Phokos, the son of P, SOME calles 
Aiakos. This Phokos was the husband of Antiopé,* the mother of the farntité and 
Amphidn and Zéthos, whom he had married after cleansing her of the stain of : 
murder of Dirké, and next to whom he was buried in Tithoreia in and Phokig."@ 7% 
his story is associated with the wolf-name as well, in the person of Lykos “ot Hence 
Dirké, and king of Thebes, treated in the last chapter. » husband of 
The sea-serpent or great fish, Kfjtog, is closely related to the snake or 
Spaxav. Two ancient monuments illustrate the relation between the fish, ee 
or dolphin, and the snake. The first is a red-figured stamnos in the British Meus 
showing the contest between Herakles and the river-god Acheléos.37 Here Mitseum 
Se eee enon s body and a fish tail, along with a human torso and a bull's hae 


above him and Athena stands nearby.° Jason is not known to have been swallenes 
by the monster who guarded the Fleece from any literary source. A close parallel to 
this story in myth is Herakles’ three-day sojourn in a sea-monster’s maw, either in the 
story of the rescue of Hesione,”? or in that of the sea-monster sent by Poseidon as 4 
punishment for Laomedon’s non-payment of the fee for the construction of the walls 
of Troy by him and Apollo, into whose gullet Herakles leapt in order to destroy it from 
inside We note the composite nature of the monster; it is a sea-serpent. 

A clearer identification of dolphin and snake emerges from the Bible, as well as 
from other ancient Near Eastern texts. The name Leviathan, given to the Biblical sea- 
serpent, *! seems to be applied to the dolphin or some similar creature in Ps. 104.26, 
“That is where the ships go: where that Leviathan whom thou hast made to play 
therein (in the sea) is”; for the only animals seen to sport near ships are porpoises and 
dolphins. It has been argued from the association of Leviathan and ships in this verse 
that “Leviathan must be something visible from the ships at sea, something that occurs 
to the mind when thinking of ships and sights seen at sea."42 _ Etymological 
considerations may combine with the context here to give the meaning “dolphin” for 
1715, “Leviathan.” One of the meanings of the Hebrew root Iwy (19) is “to 


33 Tzetzes on Lyk. 175 and 901, and Ovid Met. 11.346ff. 
3 Nikander in Ant. Lib. 38 . 
35 ¥ 11. 2.517. 
> Pans. 9.17.3ff. 2 n. 116 
57CVA British Museum 3,1 1C PL 19, 1b, reproduced in Fontenrose op. cit. (Chap. 2 n. 
supra) 233. = 
38 The vase is shown in Jane E. Harrison, Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion 
(Cambridge 1927) 435. 

Apollod. 2.5.9.10. 
4°71. 20.1456f. and = A,B, and D, ad loc. 
“! Job 26.12 :Isaiah 27.1. 
“? Meir Weiss, The Bible and Modern Literary Theory (Jerusalem 1962) 58 (in Hebrew). 


a folk-etymology, but in the context here it ; 

» This is Pr RIAOG, “a fish that follows ships” would be a raltll 
ot, The sr ¢ verb REpI, “to accompany on one’s way, to send someone 
; verb is 0: fish is today identified with the pilot-fish, a Variety of stickleback 

. the That asis of the identification made by the Baron Cuvier, against 
38 aw8y P on the b . N.H 9.20): “TT. agams 
of, faws SHIPS, “ion with the tuna (Pliny N.H. 9.20): “Tunny-fish follow vessels 

Oe identificr em the poop for hours and for many miles; they are the fish 
Oni, yjsible the basis of this passage of Pliny, it has been held that Leviathan 
in pili.” On cond dolphins,"“? while another opinion would have the name 
called Pe fot “wnlishe to the whale, because that animal accompanies its young.“4 
an i 


dolphin ere cleat ime when th cba 

tag Were agine a time when the sea was ferra incognita to the 
eco. It is not asd Ot Latan too, however, has a parallel in Biblical iterama 
ince Semites. Shamra texts Létan (Leviathan) is conquered by Baal and Anat in a 
inthe Ugasiti aot thought to correspond to Leviathan falling prey to the Lord in 
€ Ps. 74.13-14. 
risk 27.1, cape dolphin belongs to the genus Delphinidae along with the 

Now the killer whale, and the pilot whale. There is, in fact, little reason to 
gampus, et een the whale and the dolphin, and indeed Aelian explains that the 
dising eaonver, is an animal like, or identical to the dolphin. In that passage a 
whale, reading has @@Koxvor, “the seal,” and indeed seals and whales are often 
ee together by the Greeks, and the poet of Ps. ie “surely did not distinguish 
scientific genera, species, and families in these animals. 

Once the whale is brought under the same rubric as the dolphin, comparative 
studies give us grounds for identifying the dolphin-whale, or Leviathan, and the wolf. 
The common attribute of both the Leviathan and the Teutonic Fenris-wolf is their maw 
or gullet. Both are capable of swallowing the sun, and threaten to do so. The wolf is a 


man (Jason or Herakles, or the Tlingit culture-hero Raven) and regurgitates him. 

If we look a bit closer at the motif of threatening to swallow the sun, or the sun 
and the moon, clearly we must try to answer the question why man and a heavenly 
ante alternate as victims of the ravening monsters. The Greek story, of Theseus and 
’ Athenian Youths and Maidens, along with the Iranian tale of Franghrasyan in 


di 
bis Napat of the Sanskrit sources; the Avestan source which gives the 
to the shining treasure of the warrior at the bottom of the lake, 
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- sentifies it as the special glory of the warrior, the possession of Khshs 
of Dumézil’s second (warrior) function in Iran. athra, the Petron 

If the great fish or the wolf is going to attack one of the heavenly bog; 
traverse the air to get at least as high as the moon, and unlike the old wom © he mug, 
Goose who went to sweep cobwebs from the sky these monsters could not te Mother 
“‘ossed up in a blanket"! These wolves, and the great fish Leviathan, Like pete been, 
dragon lung, must be embodiments of the spirit of the storm bome se Chineas 
represent in their flight great winds. In fact we saw in Chap. 2 oe and 9 
wolves who are the storm-wind are known from German folk-sa that flying 
Norwegian riddle, and that the most telling example of such creatures and 
neolithic pottery from South Russia of the second millennium B.C.E. IN art is on 

Leviathan the “fleeing serpent” of Job 26.1249 darkens the sky and 
the heavenly luminaries. Verse 13 is part of a litany of praise for the Lewee™ 
deeds: “By His wind the heavens are serene; his hand pierced the fleeing 5 5 gr 
se 3 “those who curse the day” are “those who are skilled to rouse up Leviss, In 
Again Leviathan seems to threaten the day, or the sun; for Job, here is aty an, 
Again Levit‘the night he was bor, and “if the men who curse the day are to cue 
might Job was bom, tiey should by rights stir Leviathan up to darken the stars."™ ‘The 
monster can extinguish any vestige of light in the sky, it seems. ° 

Even stronger support for this picture of Leviathan comes from parallels in other 
Near Eastern texts. The Egyptian story of the battle between the serpent Apophis ( 
Apep) and the young sun-god Horus-Behedti is surely such a parallel. This snake i 
referred to as “the enemy” who “lies with his arms in chains, his whirlwind severed by 
the sword”5!; he is darkness incamate. Moreover the wind is one of his essential 
attributes, according to the same passage, and his dwelling place is both the eastem 
and the western parts of heaven. From his station he refuses to allow day to come 
forth and bring light either to the living or to the dead. Apophis’ desire is to restore 
the rule of primeval darkness. It is clear then that, like Leviathan, he constitutes a peril 
to sun and moon, in fact, to all light-sources. 

At Edfu Apophis is depicted in the shape of hippopotami and crocodiles in the. 
Nile, animals which Horus-Behedti lances and kills. 2 There are many pictures of 
Horus killing Setech in the form of a hippopotamus with his lancé. Hence, Leviathan 
is paralleled by the hippopotamus at Edfu,° and Leviathan and Apophis are parse 
figures. We have so few and such scanty references to Létan from Ugarit that it's 
impossible to tell whether West-Semitic or Egyptian influence is to be traced there, Le. 
whether he reflects Leviathan or Apophis.** 

The two Teutonic wolves who attempt to devour the sun present another, el 
to Leviathan-Létan. Two wolves, named Geri and Freki, belong to Ooinn. Both 
their names mean “the greedy one.” Snorri’s Edda speaks of two wolves who try to 


© Hei the same as “Leviathan the fering serpent, Leviathan the twisting serpent” of Isaiah 
3° Quo Kaiser, Die Mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Aegypten, Ugarit und Israel (Berlin, 
Toepelmann, 1959) 145. 
51 Chapter 66 of The Book of the Dead . 9) 214. 
52 Ganther Roeder, Volksglaube im Pharaonenreich (W. Spemann Veriag, Stuttgart, 1° ) difit 
3 We may note that the hippopotamus is a noa-ruminant artiodsctyl related to the Pigs Bt ner 
docs indeed play a dolphin-like role in Egyptian mythology, we may have discov 
link, however teauous, between the dolphin, Gr. SeAgig, and the pig, Gr.5EAGAK- 
% Gtinther Roeder, op cit (a. 52) 181. 

E.O.G. Turville Petre, Myth and Religion of the North (New York 1964) 54 and 60. 


d Hati, of whom one threatens to devour the sun and 
wail yn eee in devouring the sun, the father of the world 
stl moot: Th before being killed by Vidarr.”’ The wolf Fenrir, son of Loki, 
and bites off the hand that Tyr, as a token of good faith had put 
gives *Fenrit’s release from his chains that bind him to the “ 
F hsines It ea sunset, that will mean the coming of the Ragnargk or 
ne gate of the end of the world and the death of all things. Moreover Fenrir 
gammerunts and devour Odinn himself in the Ragnargk at the end of days 58 
ger slow sun sdentify the two wolves of Odinn, the greedy ones, with the two 
wil 30" far-fetched 10 ™ | Greece too the two primeval snakes of Delphi, with their 
bites of Vapthreer elphyne and her male partner, Delphynos, parallel the single 
mphin” names | “and also a single mythological figure Lykos,® so that once 
oP yal snake Pyth figures are counterparts of the wolf. 
pam snake-cowceal of Fenrir with Leviathan is not new. The ninth or tenth 
‘ i of Norse provenance in the churchyard of Gosforth in 
ull monolith ota d, does the same. The sandstone monument seems to be 
ean as well as a Christian interpretation. On the south side of the 
; «a the form of a wolf-headed monster, is shown gagged by Thor's sword, 
enact pron els Leviathan tamed on the north side. In any case, these two 
in a portray trous opponents of the Ases and of the Lord respectively. 
Pee facet of Fenrir that connects him with the dolphin-complex is worth 
Ano here. That is his name, which, according to the most plausible etymology, 
ns Old-Icelandic (and English) fen, “swamp.”°! The Norse Fenris wolf may 
really be a swamp or water demon, but the connection of the wolf with water 
a corresponds exactly to the wolf’s control over the life-giving passageways of the 
universal body, a connection that recurs in folklore. Accordingly, the Fenris-wolf is 
the guardian of the entry to the land of the dead in old Norse mythology, along with 
the wolf Garmr, who seems identical with him. The same role is played in India 
the two vicious four-eyed dogs of Yama, the Sarameyas, named Syama and Sabala, 
and in Greece by the dog Kerberos, the “hound of Hell,” who recalls the snake, and is 
also identical to our sea-serpent or dolphin; for Kerberos appeared to the Greeks as a 
serpent-like animal. Hekataios of Miletos, at the beginning of the fifth century, wrote 
that the “hound of Hades,” that lived at Tainaron, was a horrible snake. Even before 
his time Kerberos had been shown on vases with snakes’ attributes. The three-headed 
dog is shown once with two dog’s heads and one snake’s head; on a number of archaic 
Attic vases he has two dog’s heads and a snake’s head for a tail; and at other times 
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his back, his neck, or his stomach.© Plato attes 
soak ie eo incorporating snake elements in addition to its hows sr0etoe Os 
and its affinity to the snake-dragon Hydra is attested both by their commons 
Typhon and Echidna,” and by the fact that they each have a number of heads Pareny 

The phrase “You have viewed the Three-headed one,” refers to Kerberp 
three-headed dog, and the fear he inspires that strikes men dumb. The same Me the 
attributed to viewing a wolf; for a Greek proverbial saying AUKOV clée¢ ‘No Ct is 
seen a wolf,” means “you have been struck dumb,’ and of the wolf the poet r U have 
“had I not seen him before he saw me, I imagine I would have been struck as, 
In the folklore of many peoples & wolf’s gaze strikes men dumb, unless th an 
seen first. It appears that the wolf whose gaze deprives people of the power of Wolf ig 
is identical to the dog of the underworld, and they may be two forms of 
creature. In ancient Italy the wolf was a symbol of the underworld, and 

monuments, and we may recall that the Norse wolves Fenrir and G ~ 

the Indian Sérameyas. In many folktales the wolf and dog are enemj ine 

ends and are clearly distinguished, ’° but their functions overlap here, as they do « 
other points as well. No doubt Apollo’s wolf-titles have a chthonic basis: the doe 
in contexts that include the wolf, the serpent, the marine monster, or the siiei, 

In another context too dog and wolf alternate in Greece and Rome, namely, that 
of the bitch (or vixen) and the she-wolf, which stand for the prostitute in each 
respectively. The Latin lupa, “she-wolf,” is the regular term for a low-class 
prostitute”! just as the word Jupanar denotes a house of ill-repute. In the Greek myth 
of Erysichthon whose sppetite was never sated, his daughter Mestra, or Mnestra, was 
able to change her shape at will, and would sell herself in order to feed him.” Sheis 
called “a shapeshifting, shiny-tailed vixen,” (Bacodpa)’? and examples of her 
different shapes are given as “a cow, a bitch, or a bird.“?4 Perhaps in the same way 
that the she-wolf stands for the most animal-like of all creatures, so the girl who can 
tum herself into any animal is the vixen or the bitch. In Greek the dog’s outstanding 
characteristic is its lack of shame, the quality that gave the name of the dog to the 
Cynic school of philosophy.” 

Another dog in Greek mythology that may have connections with Kerberos, is 
Orthros, the dog Herakles overpowered. He was the guardian of the flocks of Geryon, 
himself a three-bodied monster. It may be, however, that the name Orthros gives him 
away. According to Dumézil’s contested etymology,’® it is the Greek reflex of the 


the same 


6 § Bitrem s.v. Kerberos PWRE 11.1 (1921) cols. 271-284. V. also B. Schlerath, “Der ae 
bei den Indogermanen,” Paideuma 6 (1954) 39, and Bruce Lincoln, “The Hellhound, a 
(1979) 273-285, who holds that the name Kerberos, like Geri, derives from the growl of the 
ravenous animal. for 
“PL Rep. 588. Cf. Vergil Aen. 6.419, Hor. Odes 2.13.33f. and 3.11.17f., and Tibullus 1.3.71, 


similar descriptions. 
© Hes. Theog. 310. 
* PL Ibid. 336D. 
sp yhoo. 1422. 
71 CL the Grimm fairy tale “Old Sultan and his Friends.” 
7 CL Suvenal 3.66, ef alibi. 
73 LYkophron 1393 and ¥ ad loc. 
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1 (Leutsch-Schneidewin CPG II p. 520). 
75 eae P 
76 And the Homeric epithet xuvGnts “dog eyed,” to Helea of Troy. 419-8202: 
- Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la lange grecque (Paris 1968) Vol. 3 
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as the great snaked, 
8 in the central story of Indi ' 
that oct god Indra, in the centr fan Myth that parallels Apoity 
name aby the om is the Indian counterpart of the Levi Fenris * dag 
vase with dries up the sky by his presence and holds back the life-giving waters, He 
e 


° 0s-Vetra, we 
mirroring a dog-figure in Greece, both whom —e 
js the Indian : ape victims, of god-heroes. Like wh function 
ye? ponies anid haar connections. r then, Orthros 
5 dog with 


be 8 ee that Herakles brought Kerberos up from H 
resi ean Hower, aks 2 Dueing frm “Raton ges OS 
ians nam . ma 

Fg eee out of there and brought him to Eurystheus,”77 rr 
Herakles eee for Hades.) The theme of stealing something out of a 
is another a the dog (wolf) recall the Latvian werewolf document in B. 
the theme Of © g, werewolves, the “hounds of God,” steal grain and bring it out into 
Te again ith them, to ensure the success of the crops. In place of the grain there 


not surprisingly, 
If brotherhood, like whom he wears a wild beast's pelt, in his cate’: 
a eaews gaping around his face. Thus there may be a survival of fel 
mstom bere, and not merely euhemerism. oe 
cus In the more common version Herakles was allowed to take Kerberos with him to 
the upper world only if he could overcome him unarmed.78 Herakles wore only his 
lion’s skin and body armor during his struggle with Kerberos. He Strangled the dog 
with his bare hands, though the dog’s tail inflicted a nasty bite on him. In art Herakles 
is often pictured leading Kerberos by a chain, and holding a club or a bow, which are 
probably shown in order to identify him. Herakles’ weaponlessness in his advent 


dark cave, and 


lore of the ancient confraternities of the Indo-E 
Athens were set on the borders, as a ¢podptov,”? to guard against invaders virtually 
unarmed; and Latvian werewolves too went out without weapons. Myth here once 
again agrees with actual Practice, ancient and modem. 


The end of this episode of the Dodecathlon is Kerberos’ retum to Hades. The 
People of Argos said he ran awa 


; y at the fountain Kynadra, or “dog's watering,” 

between Mykenai and the Argive Heraion; other versions told that Herakles returned 
m. The athlon of Herakl . r x 

over the powers of death a =r eae examples, over and over again, of 


iss to Théseus in the affair of Peirithoos’ attempt to rape Persephone, 

_ od teksts, and other tales as well. Of these, only the story of Kerberos is 

SUrToundin Pecific Hell-holes, or entrances to the underworld, in Greece and the 

a to the lant tvs Peo brought Kerberos up to the light of day, or cape 
<4} A : 

“loponnesos, and another oe ise of these is located at Cape Tainaron in 


and of the Mariandynoi around Herakleia on the 


ny ovis a ay cubes the name in this form, or in the form Gp8ov (Hesiod), ever had an 


mr ,Mican rep) led to 8986¢, which was once Fopddc. 
» peolod 25 1 snOTaWV 5 p. 322 Westermann, p.90 Festus. 
OV, “at the border.” 


Black Sea in Paphlagonia. Herakles’ visit to the land of the dead, bur} 
the plot of Aristophanes Frogs. Turned inside out, as it were, and Squed, fom, 
ion into Olympus, or heaven, it comprised his apotheosis, Meee into hy, 
with and adoption by Hera, and his marriage to Hébé, “Etemal Youth 1 Fe lliation 
Hell are both part of the “outside.” * Fleaven ang 

Herakles is connected with openings, or passages between the inhabj 
and the outside in another way, as well. He was the patron of hot springs, ted wortg 
hot springs, were known as passages to the underworld; Persephone Wee ane thera, 
have descended to Hades through the spring Kyane, for example,£0 Added et to 
for hot springs as gates of Hell comes from the various versions of th — 
Herakles and the cattle of Geryon. ‘That tale was located at various spots, at on °! 
of which there are hot springs: in Lydia, in Chaonia, near Baiae, near Petes One 
Thermopylae. Geryon's close connection with the land of the dead may rie es at 
from his dog Orthros and from the fact that nearby a herdsman called Menoin’™ 
tended the cattle of Hades. *NOItios 

Herakles has other connections with water sources. He went to fetch w 
during the voyage of the Argo,®! and some say he had to fight Lepreos tiesto me 
water. This fight may be compared to Herakles’ wrestling match with Death in Bur 
Alk. in his struggle to return Alkestis to life. Hylas, too, Herakles’ favorite, went to 
fetch water in the land of the Mariandynoi, which has a number of wolf-connections 
and whose king was named Lykos, during the voyage of the Argo, and was seized by 
water nymphs at the well, and fell to his death.®? 

In Cap. 3 supra, sinkholes, which also function as entrances to the underworld 
also in the story of Herakles.™ He is said to have cleaned and opened the 
sinkholes of the plain of Pheneos in Arkadia, so draining the swamp there, and he 
stopped up and re-opened the sinkholes of Boiotia, thus causing the formation of Lake 
Kopais.® Also the lake named after Herakles at Agyrion was his work.®6 

These traits of Herakles tie him to the wolf-dolphin complex, just as do his 
monster-killing exploits. Even more important for our purposes is the dolphin-whale- 

as the swallower or devourer, the réle we have seen in the vase painting 
showing Jason emerging from the jaws of a snake-like sea-monster, while the Golden 
Fleece hangs on a branch above him and Athena stands nearby, and from Herakles’ 
sojourn in a 
folktales from all over the world. Being swallowed by a monster, specifically by a 


© Cy Ganschinictz, “Katabesis,” PWRE. 10.2, col. 2379 (1919), for hot springs as leading 10 
* connection with warm 


world below, and O. Gruppe, “Herakles,” PWRE Suppl II, for Hi 


a Hes. fr. 263 MW. et al. 
£2 Zenodows in Athenseus 10.2.412a, Aclian V. H. 1.24. 
®3 Conceming the name Hylas, and Apollo's epithet Hylates v. Chap. 6 infra. 
% Pp. 47, 50-51 supra. 
85 Albani Tablets IG XIV 1293. 
6D. S. 4.23.3. 
SL Bisse, Rises ond Spmbols ONew York, Harper, 1958) 35 
i i Ss of Initiation (New : I, 
© co Frobenius, Die Zedialter des Sonnengottes 1 Book 2 Chaps. 4-9 (Berlin 1904) 50-220. 
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shat of 4 newborn.” We may note _— 
im ‘nen and Vinimbinen in the cme this context, that 
peor is Mother Barth and Goddess of Death stint swallow ed the Finn; h 
moreover impersonated the old lady ao from the be 
on ol figures like in the story of Romulus and R both these Ln of the wolf 
xen the Wolk if the role of nourishin emus. In the lest cee *OH is 
eat ites ‘onysos used to wander ov: S (foster-)parent. : we ° 
given suck to W elps, as well as to fawns.?! (In frenzy, and in the 
meipike infant must have & she-wolf as his mother mythological think; WeTe said to 
is the home of another wolf who is the wind, -) Nor ought moe the biting, 
it she wolf on the path,” of the Latin * well, the ‘lupus’ orget that the 
in fact the wolf’s or whale’s maw is symbolic cited thelr? ‘ber 
bol is the maternal facet of the of death and reb; Chap, 3 
the sym et 6 wolf and the doluhi, ten Supra. 
shese ani le as couriers between the hidden w Iphin (sea content of 
Most pertinent t0 the theme of the dolphin-whal orld and the realm of sone with 
not rt eu nthe shape ofa wea mons, 1s dhe pe the vibe 
for the circumcision of adolescent boys. A ter, Barlun, in P or devourer 
the Rockefeller Collection, shows #crocodil wooden sculptur apua-New Guinea, 
° . . 92 whose = from the 
bryo-like human creatures lined up in r back is open same area, in 
ints tthe oer world. ows, meant to represent souls of the dest 
git society of the north 0 
Paahandle is divided into he northern coast of British Columb 
raven. One of the most importan es, one called after the bia and the Alaskan 
and the patron of the moie € most common figure on ana Raven, the chief ri 
th nia’ belly to ev need ation Mes ws aie Ting, 
stranded whale black: escape. a ; 
“haan a Sg an his sry peal He emerged fom te ie of ed 
in the Greek 94 story , 
Teuton’ o is symboli y, the whale here i raven who tamed 
Teuonistory, or the {ymbolic of the solar eclipse ‘is the swallower of the sun, 
even more important. Th figure. For our , just like the Fenris- a 
& patr © sea- Purposes wolf of 
close on (forefather) monster, Go: s one facet of the Tlingit 
association , of the wolf- : naqadate, is a doubl myth 
sry of Prete em moiety as well. Here i e of the whale figure, 
nutétiSand the wit conte ere is a clear indication 
Ih conclusi e wolf, Cited e wolf, one that of the 
surface of ten We may rei above, from can serve to elucidate 
itice of the waves = may reiterate that the wa the Gein tradition. the 
velbrings of oot peel iadherlcsigy hi hs es aeiprclageentt apes 
td the raven (or 0. comm ngers from the oth allows these mammals to be 
—— 
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Word in St n. 86 supr, 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE WOLF AND DEATH 


We have seen the wolf connected with death in various places in 
- 1 area in antiquity. We found this most strikingly in the pheno manag eee 
sinkhole, so often named for the wolf; for one feature of sinkholes in Ritter the 
revealed in the story telling how Pluto abducted Kore-Persephone and took ne is 
Hodes through a sinkhole on Mt. Kyllene in the territory of Pheneos.! The sinkhor 
there as an entrance to the underworld, or rather a gate of Hades. The le 
of Pheneos had revealed its location to Demeter and she rewarded them tS 
allowing more than one hundred of them to fall in any war. Cver 


arpessos? concerning 

Troad, where the famous Sibyl named Herophile, a name given to the Erythraean 
Sibyl, as well, was said to have lived, told that she was a priestess of Apollo 
Smintheus (who we have seen is associated with Apollo Lykeios). The oracle was 
situated where the river Aidoneus, which bears the fuller or expanded form of Hades’ 
name, falls into a sinkhole, and rises once again before it is swallowed up entirely, 
From these cases we were able to understand that sinkholes, wherever found, may be 
considered entrances to the land of the dead, and so in fact our subject has come up 
passim in Chap. 3 supra. 

We have encountered another case in which the wolf-name is associated with 
death in the story of Lykos king of the Mariandynoi: he participated in the funeral 
services for Idmon the seer of the Argonauts, and in his land Herakles brought 
Kerberos up from Hades whereupon the plant aconite arose from the poison ippi 
from the dread creature, part of the tale of the voyage of the Argonauts told supra. 

Another story in which the wolf-name is associated with death is that of Euenos, 
the son of Ares and Demonike‘ and father of Marpessa by Alkippe. Marpessa was the 
wife of Idas> stolen from him by Apollo. Idas ventured to oppose Apollo with his bow 
and arrows. Earlier Marpessa had been stolen from her father Euenos by Idas, and 
Enenos, when he failed to regain his daughter, had killed his horses and thrown 
himself into the river Lykormas, thenceforth named Buenos after him.® This story 15 
comecied to Apollo in his mantic aspect as well, as well as to his connection with ‘he 
wolf whose “anchorage,” dpi], Lykormas is, because the name Marpes™ (or 
Marpessos) is connected with Gergis and with the Oracle of the Siby! in the Troad, 
which belonged to Apollo Smintheus, as we have seen. Just as Aldoneus is the namé 
of the river on which the oracle of Marpessos is located in the Troad, and signifies 
death, so the wolf-river here is the site of the suicide of Euenos, the father of Marpess@ 
im an Apollonian context. if and 

Furthermore, farther afield, in Italy, we find the same association of the We * 
death in the territory of the Sabine nation of the Hirpini, named for the wot ‘hirpus 
in the Samnite language, around Lake Ampsanctus between Aeclanum 


1 Konon narr. 15. 
2 Pans. 10.125. 

3 Chap.4 supra. 

4 Apollod. 1.7.7.2. 
5 fl. 9.557Ef. 

6 Apollod. 1.8. 
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y of water where in antiquity Dea Mephitis was worshipped in a cis 


: 7 ° 
us hyxiating vapors and was said to be connected wi 
uli gave off we ae way,* and in the story of the modem Greek with the 


ich a Pp a Peasant 
seaerworid OY aid of one of the sinkholes of Arkadia, ‘Tt leads to the W orld Below” 
pgs rpy xo KOCHO 


Greece, the most striking example of the connection of the 


Agollo. th as wolf, with weather, i.e. bringing the wind and the . 


cone ertheless the connection of the name Lykaios with the wolf has been 

: : ‘ : If we examine 
disputed 8 cerning Zeus Lykaios and his cult in the wider context of the sr ° 
then serial ae wolf-name, which we have been Investigating, it soon chaic 
sitio at there is little room to doubt the oe eran OF the name Lyksios with the 
and his chief associations are with death. 

Apropos, we may remark that the wind (weather) is associated with death 

. ily in the conception of a werewolf army of the dead, or of the Wild Hunt, as it 
parry Germany. We shall have occasion to refer to this further. 
om inasmuch as the soul is conceived of as a breath of wind when it leaves the 
body in death, a storm-wind came to be viewed as a whole company of dead souls 
passing throu the air. . 

Zeus is Sambiy a wolf-god; he bore the epithet Lykeios!? and the epithet 
Lykéreus as well, at the Korykian cave on Mt. Parnassos.!3 As for Lykaios, Zeus was 
given this epithet in his worship at Tegea,!4 as well as on Mt. Lykaion;!> both 
localities are in Arkadia, and Tegea is not far from the mountain, so that we may rest 
assured that the connection of Zeus Lykaios with the mountain is primary. The 
mountain in turn is connected with the wolf and with werewolves over and over cea 
in the literature. Hence the name Lykaios must be derived from Aixoc, “wolf.” 

Anyone who tasted human innards along with the rest of the sacrificial meat at 
the holy precinct of Zeus Lykaios on Mt. Lykaion in Arkadia would be tumed into a 
gle 
, Pliny NV. 2.208, 

9 Vere Aen. 7.563, 

we iat, ‘Greek Divination (London 1913) 119. 

ny waPPen ga ; 

ap niger Feralis Exercitus," Archiv fiir Religionswissenschafi 9 (1906) 216. 


- 8.36.6 
Noi e 
der sriechig jan), (OrMS in -C110g derive from second declension nouns. M. Nilsson, Geschichte 
Atcoioy cigion 3724. claims the epithet Lykaios is local, deriving from the mountain 
ents the epithet of ne ike (ct Pind. Fr. 100, Theoc. 1.123, Paus. R413) Thee 
8 as Artemis Leuk ie £08 understanding the nature of Zeus Lykaios; . 
MES ae Of no use KoPHEYENE, OF Lykoatis, or Poseidon Souniou, all of which are local 
wa be ideatical to Poe te Preting their divine nature. On the other hand the epithet Lykaios 
00d declensice 7 *i08, since it has been shown that the adjectival ending -210¢ is applied to 
i PPetation of “ nouns outside Attica. Cf. Appendix A n. 12 infra. Furthermore, our 
ihe tame of pT Lykaios agrees with the nature of Zeus Lykaios as Nilsson understood 
te MT i denice’ With which a god is connected i usally relaid othe dys abuts 
“a8 aN Apollo L “shhh from, a cult title. Moreover, as we have seen in Chap. 
Chryse in Mysia, according to Hesychius. 
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werewolf.!7 A certain boxer, Damarchos of Parthasia in Arkadia, wh 
prize at the Olympic games, was said to have tasted human meat at ¢ 914 Won a 
mountain, become a werewolf, and resumed human shape nine ® B8CTificg ont 
similar story was told of another pugilist named Demainetos, who fe later, 18 re 
he had had lived in wolf’s shape for nine years, and also won first pr; UP boxj a 
games.'9 Theophrastus” considered the rite of besprinkling the ot in the Olymp; 
on the mountain with human blood, still being performed in his ay Cas Lykaiog 
century B.C.E., to be the remnant of an ancient rite of human sacrifice ys in the thiry 

Other ancient writers tell us a sentence of death hung over anyo; 
enter the sacred precinct on Mt. Lykaion. One explanation of this wes Who dareg to 
went into the abaton, that part of the holy precinct that might not be that whoever 
human feet, would die or be killed.?! In the course of Pausanias’ aconeq on "PO by 
of his guide-book devoted to the Lykaian Mountain in Arkadia, he gives fone Pat 
of the fate that awaited anyone who transgressed the sacred boundary 2 Frey 
us that such a person will die within a year, and then he tells us he I his shew! 
esptaiing fat a pormoa win wes soxtiy to cle wes apyetsed of the thet by tho logs of 

Hyginus writes concerning the constellation of Bodtes, or i 
Bear (Arktophylax), “He is called Guardian of the Bear from segeedecorsey ph 
was Arcas, the son of Callisto and Jupiter, whom Lycaon butchered and served Gp 
along with other pieces of meat when Jupiter came to visit, in order to sicecinis 
whether or not the one seeking his hospitality was really divine. He suffered no less a 
punishment in his person; for Jupiter at once overturned the table, turned his house to 
ashes with his thunderbolt, and turned him into a wolf.”24 

The boxers Damarchos and Demainetos mentioned above are not the only boxers 
of Olympic fame to have had to overcome wolf-shape. The story of Euthymos of 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi is the most famous example of this association. Euthymos 
fought with and overcame a demon, or ghost, called Heros, at a place called Temesa in 
Magna Graccia, where there was an annual rite of expiation in honor of Heros. The 
demon had been a sailor of Odysseus who had raped a girl at that place, when 
Odysseus put in there with his ships, and had been stoned for it. The man’s ghost 
killed young and old, men and women alike, until the people of the place decided to 
sail away. They were dissuaded from this plan by the Delphic oracle who ordered 
them to build a sanctuary to Heros, and each year, in a ceremony of sacrifice, to marry 
the most beautiful young girl in Temesa to him. Euthymos saw the girl, fell in love 
with her, and decided to save her life. He waited for the demon in his temple fully 
armed, and drove him into the depths of the sea. The oracle then told the Lokrians to 
sacrifice to Euthymos in his lifetime.25 A picture Pausanias saw of the confront? 
between Euthymos and Heros showed the latter as a black figure dressed in a W° 


17 Pisto, Rep. 8, 565D (cf. also Legg. 782b); Polybius 8.13.7. 
1 Vo ee NH. 8.22.8 

Varro ( in Aug. Civ. Dei 18.17); Pliny NH. , the 
2° Quoted in Porph. dake. 2.27. Ps.-Plato Minos p. 315 also mentions human renee 

ion, as does Polymnius 8.13.7, who speaks of human sacrificial meat, with no 

Esatosthenes Catast. 1 (Kallisto). 
22 Paus. 8.38.6. 
2 Astr. 2.4.1. 
24 Pays. 664-11. 
25 piiny H. N. 7.152 from Kall. fr. 98-99 (Pfeiffer). 


kas. Here, then, we have another wolf 
im me det that here he is also associated with 


th figure associated 
wd gave h acrifices Ww 
with 


the sea, and with the 


q : €xceptional people 
ave OF for political or social reasons in the context of the shortlived 
were eStTaNBe” atic athletic values in the period of transition between 
who asizati d democracy at the beginning of the Fifth Cennury, in order to 
det hi (ryranny) én polis to rehabilitate wayward sons.26 

w the comm ‘Lykaion is not the only place an association with the Iyk- root 
sor rhe cult on Mt. Ly le of Lyktos on Kr 

The Faus with human sacrifice. The people of Lyktos on Krete are reported to 
connects 4 sed humans to Zeus,27 and a Kretan sacrifice of a human being is also 
lave sect tory of Idomeneus of Krete, of the stock of Deukalion, who was seid to 
attested in ced his son to Zeus.”* In the classic and Hellenistic periods Zeus was the 
have sacrilie Lyktos and it was was one of numerous Kretan cities that claimed the 
chief BM eving been Zeus’ birthplace.29 The report of sacrifice of humans there may 
honor 0: to the notice that the Kuretes of old in Krete used to sacrifice children to 
be relate The existence of human sacrifice on Krete as long ago as Minoan times (c. 
300-1700 B.C.E.) was corroborated in 1979 by the discovery of an ancient sacred 
ate t bearing clear evidence of human sacrifice, on the north slope of Mt. Yuktas on 
Krete, at a site called Anemospelia (Cave of the Winds).3 In the westerm room of the 
temple standing in the holy precinct of Anemospelia, destroyed in an earthquake long 
ago, human victims were sacrificed. There on an altar the bones of a victim, identified 
as a boy of re pal a syle in situ, pie ble a dagger, whose blade is 
decorated with a fantastic ani orm reminiscent of a wolf. 

Mt. Yuktas lies between Ida on the west and Dikte on the east, both famed sites 


of Zeus worship, and may also belong firmly in the Kretan tradition of the worship of 
Zeus or Kronos. In 


Zeus at Lyktos, bearing the wolf- 


be ind i present in the context of the sacrifice and Deukalion too 

longs to the context of the 

ence of that name in : 

iueresing fos Lykaios’ connection with death and human sacrifice is clear. Also 

one Who testa Fa the werewolf theme connected with his cult. It was thought that 

“man innards along with the rest of the sacrificial meat at the holy 

% 

ne Bot inger, “Cultes d’athlates . a. . . - 

zy 8 (1979) 5-18. en Grece classique: Propos politiques, discours mythiques, 

ag tkleides of . 

Baer ad Aen vent: Nastoi (FGrH 140F7) from Clem. AL Protr. 3.42.5. V. Chap. 3 supra. 
Pemmon, This is reminiscent of the Canaanite practice of sactificing children to 

"avon Pils (Chap, 377 

P. Ba . Collection of Kr, supra) 96. 

‘By pel tan Sacrifices (FGrH 334F48), from Porphyry de abst. 2.56 (cf. Bus. 


. Toannis Sak . 
"Cr ae AVEHOGRn aig, nett & Dr Bfi Sakellarakis, published in their ““AvaoKat’s 0 
COUNES OF Lyte 1 Pett OVKOV Aca tiov (1979) 331ff. 
wos in Chap. 3 p. 33 supra. 
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precinct of Zeus Lykaios on Mt. Lykaion in Arkadia would be tur, 
werewolf.°? The myth that belongs to this theme is found only in Pliny 34 pe into , 
doubt come from a much earlier time. Pliny quotes it from a Greek a ut m 
Euanthes (or Neanthes, according to Jacoby’s surmise in FGrH), of meq 
There were werewolves in ancient society; for we hear of burial rites fen dats 
wolves at Athens; and murder is a term used only for one man killing a, 

that these wolves were surely werewolves. The story told by Euanthes, which & 
related supra,~© concerns a certain Lykaon, an illustrious ancestor of the i have 
Lykaon's name seems closely related to the cult epithet Lykaios. He is nam 5 
founder of the games of Zeus Lykaios.>? Mt. Lykaion was the national Pent 88 the 
Arkadia, and the site of some of the oldest athletic contests in Greece, Ctuary of 

The moder literature on Zeus Lykaios shows clearly that the werewolf th 
not convinced many scholars that the god had a wolf-connection. That is me has 
taken by itself in its early form, that found in Plato's Republic, it could very wel] 
superstitious belief surrounding a taboo, a kind of bugbear with no relation “ti 
practices at all. On the other hand, based on the story told by Pliny from Buanthn 
AvxdvOpeanog, “werewolf,” has been held to be a name for an outlaw under a nine’ 
year ban, like the nine years of banishment decreed as the punishment for a god who 
has sworn falsely in Hes. Th. 794-804; for “wolf” in the Teutonic linguistic ay 
denoted such a person.*% There is no justification, however, for limiting discussion of 
the affinities of the Lykaon story to Teutonic werewolves or to those of any other 
Indo-European language group for that matter, the Latvian werewolves attested in the 
document cited in Appendix B seem to be more pertinent to this story than any 
Teutonic werewolves. Moreover, most scholars who denied that the epithet Lykaios is 
related to the wolf-name maintained it derived, like Lykeios, from *AOxn, presumed 
to be a term for “light.” This view ought to have fallen by the wayside at once in view 
of the report that mist was always seen arising at the well of Hagno on Mt. Lykaion, 
the site of the cult of Zeus Lykaios®9; for this weather-making site is a sign of a wolf 
connection at Mt. Lykaion. 

Moreover, the nine year ban seems to have a Kretan parallel. In addition to its 
being the punishment for a god's perjury in Hes. Th. 794-804, it is connected“ with 
Minos of Knossos’ visits to his father Zeus at nine year intervals,*! and with initiations 
into the mysteries of Mt. Ida in Krete, like Pythagoras’, lasting three times nine days. 


attracted much attention. Today there can be no doubt that human beings were 


3 P. 100, n. 20 supra. 
4 NH.834(FGrH 3.11 fr. 33, under Neanthes). 
35 Philostephanos (3rd cent. B.C.E.) cited in Chap. 1 n. 48 p. 11 supra. 
36 Chap. 4 supra. 
37 Pind. OL. 7.83; 9.97; 13.108; Nem. 10.48. 
28 CY, Masy Gerstein, “Warg,” in Gerald J. Larson (ed.), Myth in Indo 
(Beckeley/Los Angeles 1974) 131 ff. 
Paus. 8.38.3. 
a P. Faure, op. cit. (Chap. 3 n. 78 supra) 113ff. 
Od. 19.179 with E ad loc. 


42 Porph. VP 17. > 
3 Censorinus De die natali 18 quoted in P, Faure, op. cit. (Chap. 3 n. 78 supra) 123 »- 
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— i ; fice in the Greek 
if — erally connected with weather and/or agriculture. In the case of 


, : J no 
. gn car) have ever been discovered in the barathros during archaeolo 


pave igs of Athamas, 
de One seme ts of Athamas was sacrificed, was first interpreted as a weather cult45 
e eather connections of the sacrifice in the cult of Zeus Laphystios are clear 
in fact, the W sion of the involved myth of Athamas." That version attributes 
from one vsemnpted sacrifice of his son Phrixus to jealousy between Athamas’ second 
Athans le, the mother of Phrixos and Helle, and his first wife, usually named Ino, 
wife Nep of Kadmos and aunt of Dionysos, and takes for granted a human sacrifice, 
te dave ricularly the sacrifice of the king’s son, as the remedy for drought, or 
ae s of the earth. . eee : . 
More pertinent to our investigation is the connection of the sacrifice to Zeus 
stios (whose name means “the tearer”) with the wolf or the werewolf. Athamas 
Ler apuociaie’ the two themes. He had lost all his children. Taken with madness 
at the moment his plan to sacrifice his son was revealed as contrary to the will of 
Zeus, the god of the rain, he snatched up his bow and quiver and began to pursue his 
remaining sons, the children of Ino, at whom he was enraged as well for having 
persuaded him to go on with the perverse sacrifice. He is said to have killed Learchos 
this way, while Ino fled, with the infant Melikertes in her anms, all the way to Athens 
and beyond, and leapt into the sea from the Skironian rocks on the way from Athens to 
Megara. Athamas then began to run with a wolf pack, according to one version of the 
story; in other words, he became a werewolf. What else are we to call a human being 
wociey at a wolf pack and runs with the wolves? Only later did he return to human 
society. 
he heuer link between Athamas and the wolf can be found in the genealogy of 
eit toes Atalanta. There are two versions of her story, one from Boiotia and the 
both linea ee differing essentially only as to the heroine's parentage, though 
ips titan wolf-connections. The former has her the daughter of Schoimeus 
of las08, one of 8s, 1. e. Athamas’ granddaughter, and in the latter she is the daughter 
A eae the sons of the Arkadian wolf-hero Lykurgos. 
ar syndrome, where initiation of young persons, a weather cult, human 


4 
45 Hat. 8.197, 


ey, under RY°* Geschichte des Alterthums (Suuttgart, Bestin 18932) p94 
MP. Nilsson 3s CUaP: 4 p. 80 supra. cannes 
' ycenaean Origin of Greek Mythol lew York Pp . 
Slained ag eg Ee Of the jihuncinc = gaa eh That sacrifice was not only 
rictin Was the pre Cccasioned by drought, but, in the common version, if not in Hat. 7.197, the 
L Pausanias 838 of Nephele, whose name means “the cloud” or “mist,” and who is 
Ykaion, 98.3 with the rain cloud seen emerging from the well of Hagno on Mount 
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sacrifice, and the wearing of animal skins are combined, recurs el 
Greek-speaking area as well. Across the Gulf of Pagasai from Mt. Lo’? in te 
Halos, in Magnesia, thick fleeces were worm in the cult of Zeus Akraios Phystion h 
ceremony held at dawn at the rising of the dog-star in a cave called Chet, Aktaiog “ie 
highest peak of Mt. Pelion. The outstanding citizens in the full bloom TOnion on, the 
took part.‘ Our ancient source explains that sheepskins were wom, of their eat, 
morning cold of the dog-days at the end of the summer, and there orate Of the 
conceming the philosopher Anaxagoras who wore a sheepskin to i ® tradition 
Olympia one time, whereupon a rainstorm ensued.*9 This mountain-top © games at 
other resonances as well: it has been compared with one assumed for amony hag 
that of Zeus Malésios (likely “of the fleece,” [nAdti), on the highest Other caye 
island of Naxos.» Zeus is said to have flown there from Krete, where he pont the 
the form of an eagle.>! © was bom, in 
Tt has suggested been that the ‘killing and resurrection’ of an ‘old niin 
wears a black sheep-skin mask, in the modem celebration of Mayday on Mt. P who 
may be the remnant of an ancient rite of human sacrifice in the cult of Zeus Abe 
Aktaios;>? for the ceremony on Pelion presents numerous parallels to the cave of cs 
on Ida at Psiloriti in Krete, where initiates wore black boarskins, so that the or; — 


the mysteries in both mountain caverns would lie with young warrior- af 
clothed in animal skins.53 . nrotherhoods 


Thus two of the most famous instances of human sacrifice in Greece, that of th 
cult of Zeus Lykaios and that of the cult of Zeus Laphystios, evince connections with 
the wolf. The cult of Laphystios also has unimpeachable connections with agriculture 
and weather, a connection which the well of Hagno on Mt. Lykaion adumbrates as 
well. We shall shortly have occasion to re-examine human sacrifice in the case of the 
pharmakos at Athens in the rites of the Thargelia in the cult of Apollo; Apollo's 
epithet Lykeios is much more celebrated than Zeus’ epithet Lykaios, but the rites of 
the Thargelia, the festival of first-fruits, belong rather with the agricultural connections 
of human sacrifice than with the wolf-epithet directly. Yet the context of the sacrifice 
to Zeus Laphystios patently and manifestly concerns agriculture, if not weather. 
Another instance of human sacrifice to Zeus is known to us from a unique source that 
tells us such sacrifice was performed on Mt. Ithome in Messenia, but gives no clew as 
to its context.>4 There is other testimony to human sacrifice in connection with the 
wolf-name in the cult of the god Zeus. in the rites performed in the Kretan city Ips 
or 

Phineus is another figure in Greek myth who is connected with child-murder, and 
seems to belong in the wider context of the wolf-name as well. He is said to have 
chosen long life over sight;>® and he was blinded because he showed Phrixus the way 


48 Herakleides 5 xpitixés, or b Kontixés 2.8 in Mueller Geogr. Gr. Min. 1.107; ef. Dibritz, §. 


v, Herakleides 46 in PWRE 8 (Suutigast 1912) cols. 484-486. 

” AcL NA 78; D. L. Anaxagoras 2.6.10; Philos. VA 1.2. 

5° AB. Cook Zeus 1 164, and 420 n. 1. 

5! Brstosth catast. 30. 

52 4 J.B. Wace “The Mayday Festival on Pelion,” ABSA 16 (1909-1910) 244f. 

53 Pp, Faure, op. cit. (Chap. 3 n. 78 supra) 118. 

+4 Clem. AL Protr.2A1. ; Athens (FGrH 
55 Y, Chap. 3 p. 55 supra. from Clem. Al. Protr. 3.42.5, quoting Antikleides of 


140 F7). 
56 Hes. Cat. Bk. 3, fr. 157 MW. 


said to have sacrificed the children of his first marr; 
51 He also yet or else blinded them, or let them be blinded 45 gene 
p Kors 0 A trated this crime, if not their own mother. They were 
ve Moher NESTE eatored by Asklepion.sy 

se and theit UE resents a number of familiar points: Phineus falling prey to his 
ose ryis socom Pid against his children by his first wife corresponds to the same 
sone wile SB of thamas, whose son Phrixus is associated with Phineus as well, 
ypin the SITY varity with the length of his life is an example of the gift of 
mori, Phineus’ Toesed, and we are told that he was a rival of Apollo himself in 
pecy Ne Poe ver the gift of knowing the time of one’s own death is given to 
proP acy. Mor ell, according to the testimony of the old Latvian Thies. Finally, 
Ives a8 W children are associated with the mole, and with Asklepios, the 
phineus, 8 ole-g0d; for not only were his children cured and restored to sight by 
apollonian m ‘reus himself was changed into ame and his name even recurs 
¢ Asklepios Phinaios of Nicopolis in Epirus.” It has been suggested® thar 

“ ys raus stands for *Optve vc, a metathesized form of a1gvetc, “mole. 


: illed, in a wolf-context. We have noted his history supra‘’- here 
been ease ot ro wa two or more figures of Greek mythology of this name- 
I ie from Jason, whose original name was Diomedes, there were Diomedes, King of 
Tnrake, son of Ares and Kyrene, the owner of the man-eating mares, who was fed to 
his horses by Herakles, and Diomedes of Argos, son of Tydeus, the hero of the Trojan 
War who is perhaps best known for having wounded Aphrodite in battle.* This last 
Diomedes is associated with death and human sacrifice in a wolf-context, in the tale of 
how he was shipwrecked on the Libyan coast, where it was the practice of the king, 
Lykos, son of the god Ares, to sacrifice strangers to Ares, his father. Diomedes was 
saved from this fate by Kallirrhoe Lykos’ daughter, who fell in love with him, but he 
stiled away, whereupon she hanged herself. Diomedes was worshipped as a god, in 
Metapontum and Thurioi, and nearby, among a wolf-people, the Dauni of Apulia, he 
was said to have founded Argos Hippion, “Argos of the Horse,” and other 
geographical features are named after him too.”0 He was said to have been killed by 
King Daunos,’! whose name means “wolf,” and he is also associated with human 
ee ee 
« lbid., from the Megalai Ehoiai . 

1330, od. 3.15.3; cf. also idem1 9.21.2, £ Ap. Rhod. 1.211, = Soph. Ant. 981, and Ovid Ars Am. 


c) 

Soph. Ant, 981 and : 
@ z ad loc., = % 
: Ant. 978 and 981, Ap. Rhod. 1.211, and Soph. Tympanistai. 


G6.» ’0ire and tia 
oats on Ly. 13 nee (Chap, 2,33 supra) 87. 
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sacrifice in Cyprus. ” 

It appears, then, that human sacrifice, today corroborated from the 
Anemospelia in Krete,”> was not an uncommon practice in classical antinn ston at 
the accounts of Christian authors of later antiquity who tell of it in Greses a 
was often offered for the sake of divination, and hence in an Apollonian It Seems jt 
Two descriptions of human sacrifice have come down to us from thes at Contex: 
victims were especially useful in divination because the future js m.”" Hum 

in human organs than in those of animals.’5 Once, in the relghy ce Clearly 

Apollonios of Tyana was accused of sacrificing a boy at night under a w : Domitian, 
order to inspect his entrails for a sign that might encourage Nerva to seize pon in 
His defense against the charge was that men, who know that they are goin © throne, 
more likely than animals, who do not, to suffer significant disturbance of ae dic, are 
organs in consequence.’® This must not have been an isolated incident; not ton 
years later the Emperor Hadrian forbade human sacrifice in the Empire 71 by ey 
years earlier, in 97 B.C.E., there had been a senatusconsultum to the same effec many 
that Hadrian’s edict may have been no less nugatory in its working. ee 

From these sources it would appear that human sacrifice was most ofte 
concerned with predicting the future. If so, it is not far-fetched to imagine that it mi . 
have been used in an attempt to shape or influence the future, or agricultural Sue 
well; and indeed other instances of human sacrifice in Greek mythology and cultural 
history are connected with drought, wind, and the fertility of the soil. Molpis was a 
young man of Elis who volunteered himself as a sacrifice in response to an oracle 
given in time of drought. The Eleans had built a temple to Zeus Ombrios (Zeus the 
god of rain) and they set up a statue of Molpis in it.79 A similar story told of a certain 
Lophis is also a story of human sacrifice.’ The River Lophis in Haliartos in Boiotia 
was supposed to have sprung from his blood. Lophis was a young man whose father 
had gone to Delphi to find out how to banish a drought from the land. The oracle told 
him to slay the first to come out to meet him upon his return home to Haliartos. He 
stabbed his son Lophis, who ran out to meet him, and the blood that fell from him as 
he ran about dying tumed to water as it touched the ground, forming the brook 
subsequently named after him. Hoplités*! may be another name for Lophis,®2 and if 
he is we will be able to identify Lophis with the young man who has finished his term 
as an ephebe, and like the victim in the sacred precinct of Athena, Diomedes and 
Agraulos in Salamis on the island of Kypros, where we have noted the practice of 
human sacrifice, ® finds his death then and there. 

Other stories from Greek mythology tell of a human sacrificed in order to call 
forth the wind, which can be one way of ending a drought, as well. The most famous 
of these is the story of the Akhaian fleet immobile at anchor at Aulis because Artemis 


72 Chap. 4 p. 8lsupra. 

3 V.n. 31 supra. . 
74 Socrates Hist. eccles. 3.13, Sp. 413 and Eus. Hist. eccles. 8.14.5 (IV p.378 Dind.). 
75 Porph. Abst. 2.51. 

76 Philos. VA 6.11.20; 8.5.6(12). 

77 Porph. peri thysion in Bus. PE 4.15.6. 

78 Pliny NH. 30.3. 

79 Tzetzes on Lyk. 158ff. 

80 Paus. 9.23.4. 

8! Plus Lys. 29. 

82 Bolte PWRE 8 (Stutigart 1913) cols. 2296-2297. 

£3 Chap. 4, p. 82 supra. 


: could fill its sails and i 
i the wind that d fi Carry it across the sea to 
anget ol pigenci8 was sacrificed by her father Agamemnon at the behest of 
ig hes 0s until winds began to blow. 
gk je and WF pdotos may disapprove of the act, he takes it for granted that a 
as 


ence iourney 
8 ‘ from & J the wi 4 
ships sacrifi : winds blow, 
impiety when a of the Greeks, in the story of Sinon at Troy,*5 Referring to the 
fo ilar story is tO ce of Polyxena, Vergil tells how the Greeks sacrificed a human 
wen they Teh he had been the chosen victim. A certain King Chaon was also said 
sinon coul sm a human being overboard when he was Caught im a storm at sea.86 
w have ti teaches us how usual such a procedure was in the ancient world, in an 
to still a tempest at 598. acrifice be the f the i 
The archetype of rites of human s a may Story o Thrakian 
is (or Salmoxis).®” In his accoun Herodotos describes how the Getai, a 
Zaman people, one of whose tribes were the Dacians, demonstrated their belief in 
nT ey do not believe that they die, but that they go to Salmoxis, their 
daimon. Some of them call him Gebeleizis. Every four years they 
despatch one of their number, chosen by lot, as a messenger to Salmoxis, 
and they instruct him in whatever they need at that particular time. This is 
the way they send him off: Some of them stand in a line, each one 
holding three lances, and others take hold of the one being despatched to 
Salmoxis by his arms and legs, swing him up high and throw him against 
the lances.®? If he is impaled and killed, they believe the god is 
auspicious, but if he is not killed they put the blame on him, their 
messenger, and say he must be a wicked person, and, once they have 
determined that he is at fault, they choose another and despatch him, and 
tell him what they need while he is still alive. The same Thrakians shoot 
UP atrows at the thunder and the lightning in heaven and threaten the god: 
for they believe there is no other god than their own. I learned from the 


Greeks who inhabit the Hellespont and Pontus that this Salmoxis was a 
man who was a slave in Samo 


s, and that he was a slave of Pythagoras the 
son of Mnesarchos. Later he was freed and amassed much money, and 
Tetured home, but the Thrakians were miserable and quite uncivilized. 

Now Salmoxis understood the Ionian way of life and that the Greek ways 
Were more profound than the Thrakian; for he had spent time with them, 
and particularly with one who was not the least of the Greeks, Pythagoras 

wt. 2.119, 

% Sere, a 2.114 6f, 

"Rhys Seta yee: Aen. 3.297, 3.334 and 3.335, 

P. iae, » “olk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics (California 1962), Chap. 6, 
94. 

log 


Dumber of aye uae® OP- cit. (Chap 3 n. 138 supra) 21ff. discusses this passage, and comes 
Sipial. © Mf conclusions, one of which is tat Zamus and Gebdains were Bove 
Cheb rite eenyt® Similarity of this manner of human tacafi to the ancient Cypriot yearly 
Pony Zeus, aerated in Salamis in honor of Diomeden, Achiines, Aglare axd Atbene (00d 

’ Well), described in Chap. 4 p. 81 supra. 
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Therefore he built a men’s house where he entertai,, 
leading citizens and taught them that neither he nor his drat 
companions nor their descendants would ever die, but would come ie 
place where they would live forever and possess all good things, tog 
he was building this structure and telling them these things, hee 
constructing an underground chamber. When it was done, he di Wag 
from among the Thrakians; for having gone down into the undereeret 
chamber, he spent three years there. They missed him, and moumed 
him as if he had died, but in the Sour’ Yeas be sppedred '0 the hg 

Strabo is more specific about Samolxis’ connection to the weather, * 
combining Herodotos’ words to the effect that “the same Thrakians shoot up arrow 
the thunder and the lightning in heaven and threaten the god; for they believe there i 
no other god than their own,” with his report of Samolxis’ servitude at Samos;:%0 ‘a 

It is told that a certain man of the Getai, Zamolxis by name, was the slay 
of Pythagoras, and learned part of the science of the skies from him and 
the rest from the Egyptians (for he had reached Egypt too in his 
wanderings), and when he retumed to his own country he was much 
admired by the rulers of the country and by his countrymen for his 
predictions of the state of the skies on the basis of prognostications. 

The name of this Thrakian deity was connected in antiquity with the bear,9! op 
the basis of a derivation from the Thrakian word zalmos, “bearskin,” and although this 
derivation has been revived in modem times’? it has not generally been accepted. 
Another modem etymology derives the name Zamolxis from the Skythian (Iranian) 
zamor xxii, “ruler of earth,” and suggests that this was a Thrakian name: “Since the 
cognate Thracian had the required ! in the name for Earth, witnessed by Semele, we 
need not perhaps make Zamolxis a foreigner in Thrace,”?? but this etymology can not 
stand if the form Salmoxis is preferred on the basis of the MSS of Herodotos.”* If the 
derivation from the Thrakian word zalmos, “bearskin,” is right, the name Salmoxis- 
Zamolxis could be a combination like the Skt. samavrkab , or the Gr. wbt6A.uKOg, i. €. 
“the very wolf,” and might even stand for something like the Skt. samarksah, meaning 
“the very bear,” or, if the first element is the Thrakian word for “earth,” even “the 
earth-bear,” and we would discover parallelism between the wolf and the bear here. 

Any connection with the bear, however, is immaterial to our argument, it is 
enough to point out that human sacrifice is once again here associated with the storm 
and the weather, particularly in the form of thunder and lightning. Indeed, one of the 
most famous harvest festivals in Greece shows a connection with the wolf, and with 
human sacrifice. Here again we encounter the complex of wind, bringing the growth 
of grain, and the wolf and death. The Ameis festival at Argos included a sacrifice of 
dogs, a hapax in Greek cult, so far as we know.» The etiology of this sacrifice in the 
Argives’ account concemed the life and death of Linos, the son of Apollo and the 
nymph Psamathé, and the patron of the harvest. According to the tale they told, when 


the wise man. 


© 73.5, 
ss Porph. VP 14. 1 

For a discussion of the etymology cf. Rhys Carpenter ibid. (n. 87 supra) and M. Bliade op. <4. 
{Chap 3 mo 138 supra) 44-46. 

A.B. Cook, Zeus I (Cambridge 1914) 781, quoting Bartholomae, Zum Altirischen Worterbuch 
172-174, For xiit, “rules” v. P. Kretschmer, “Zam Balkanskythischen,” Glotia 2A (1935) 1-56. 
33 (bid (1925) 221 quoting ing H. Stein's comment on the passage from Herodotos. 
Fontensose op. cit. (Chap. 2 n. 117 supra) 104ff. 


| boy he was set upon and killed by dogs,9© whereupon his 
still only 85m of ihe sand”) revealed the story of his conception and birth 
jn pssmatté ( Krotepos of Argos. It seems that when Apollo had come to 
mornee King, ed of the blood he had shed in achieving his victory over the 

“p08 to ye the king’s daughter; Psamathé had hidden her pregnancy and 
Ks0 he had 8 shepherds to rear, out of fear of her father. Her father was 
pythonne child bi fe Psamathé Pay for her transgression with her life nonetheless, 
gre ulous. ‘ip sent a hideous monster of a woman, Poiné or Kér, in his anger, to 
in 


subsequently killed by the young hero Koroibos and a band of 
eh ine silel to this story 8 wolf appears in place of Poiné-Kér, for, as 


ve you 97 the name Psamathé appears in the story of the sons of Aiakos 
Mohave noted Supra the mother of Phokos (“seal-man”), who sent a monstrous wolf 

as Hie Oe of Peleus (“man of the mud”)?® after he, along with his brother 
inst the “ rdered PhOKOS, their half-brother. This giant wolf was later called off 


: ; him as the: reap, and he is closely connected to Lityerses, a 
Rivovs which ay sees spiri 00 Human sacrifice also figures in Lityerses’ 
more CO oeold that he used to feast strangers and make them reap along with him, 

a are id, he beheaded his guests, wound them up in a sheaf, and carried them 
until in Me nt! Since we have seen that the harvest spirit Linos’s mother was the 
LY ssiveas of the wolf in one Greek context, we have here a remarkable parallel to 
= and killing the stranger Or the Kormnwolf in German popular belief as shown in 

esponses t0 Mannhardt’s questionnaire. 

ai ae however, is not the only figure of Greek myth who sends a wolf or dog 
to attack her child, or her child’s destroyer. In a parallel story, Aiolos, the guardian of 
the winds,!02 threw the daughter of his daughter Kanaché (whose name means 
parking”) and his son Makar, or Makareus, to the wolves when he discovered their 
sncestuous union.!°? It may be that Aiolos’ disapproval of the incest between his six 
sons and his six daughters is a late feature in his story, it seems to go back to 
Euripides’ play Aiolos, and is not mentioned in the Odyssey. Moreover, the fate of 
Maker and Kanaché may have been derived from the story of Linos. In another 


% Gerhard Radke, s. v. Psamathe PWRE 23.2 (1959) cols. 1301-1302, denies the dogs any role 
in the original form of this story. By stripping the Argive story of Linos down to its bare 


cuentals and assuming that was its original form, he only demonstrates his great skill at making 


OP. S supa, p. 93. 
” Reike pide Ovid Met. 11.3466f.; and, with no mention of Psamathe, Ant. Lib. 38. 
vere breneis (0-97 supra) introduces Kydon and Miletos here, the Kretan sons of Apaito win 
Loe nary. p by a bitch and a she-wolf respectively, but only to discredit the evil dogs im 
tenrose ; 
Wig. op. cit. (Chap. 2 n. 117 
Sosith. p. <n. ) 112. 
2 Oa 1. 19f. Trag. Gr. Fragm. Nauck“ p. 822. 
ae 
Baripides’ last Be PL 90). This letter is generally supposed to derive in the main from 
Cccupies a large part Aiolos, and this trait too may be from that source. Canace’s exposed child 
quttown ar first “dog the letter (I. 83-84,87, 89-90, 111, 118, 122), and the animals to which & 
A. Y “tearing, greedt te tants (83), as in the first lines of the Iliad, but then wolves (90) and 
Palmer and {oer cY_Deasts” (111 and 118). Cf. Arthur Palmer's note on repidae in L111 10 
- Purser edd., Ovid Heroides (Oxford 1898). V. also Hyginus Fab. 238. 
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version of the story Aiolos sent a sword to Kanaché, here left unnam 

daughter with, but she committed suicide with it instead.104¢ Tye jt © kit», 
notice here, in our context, is that Aiolos, “steward of the winds,” cot" thing 1, 
conceived of as master of the wolves, and if the late literary Sone Casily 4 
child was thrown to the wolves reflects an earlier awareness, then indeed tre” ee the 
than a trace in Greece of Mannhardt’s wind-wolf conception,!5 there ig Mote 

Now Zeus was god of the weather, among his other functions. His n, 
be related to the IE word for day, and he is surely to be identified with em to 
Dyaub, who is a classic sky-god. In the classic Greek formulation we the Indian 
piv Zede xfAct aiGproc, GAAoKa 8° Vet, “at one time Zeus tho Kg 
countenance, at another it rains,”!6 and Zeus had the epithet Ombrios, “of & clear 
Elis, as we have seen, and Hyetios, with the same meaning, in Antimachi ms 
island of Kos,'®” as well as on Rhodes and in Miletos. At Kallatis on the Bi: On the 
there was a festival called Diombria, which is to say “the festival of Zeus’ ack Seq 
Zeus Euanemos, “Zeus of the favorable wind,” is known to us from § a ss 
Zeus Ourios, “Zeus of the wind from the stern,” had a sanctuary on the Bosporn net 

The frequent recurrence of themes of human sacrifice in relation to wolf. 
on Mt. Lykaion, in the rites that appear to have been performed at Lyktos aaa 
juxtaposition of Apollo Lykeios and the rites of the Thargelia at Athens Foss 
discussed below, comprise a further indication that the wolf-name was associated with 
the wind and the mist in classical antiquity. So do the rites of Apollo on Mt. Soracte in 
Italy, where he was worshipped in the form of a god of the dead as “pater Soranus,” 
whose priests were called hirpi Sorani, i.e. “wolves of Soranus,” no doubt from the 
Latin name of the shrew, sorex. 

The variants m the sacrifice of Iphigeneia and the sacrifice of Polyxena, both of 
which unbound the winds held in check by enraged deities, belong to this complex too, 
and another possible reminiscence of this connection is Vergil’s: lupi ceu raptores atra 
in nebula, “like rapacious wolves in the black mist.”!!! Here the wolf and the mist are 

juxtaposed. Thus death, human sacrifice, fertility of the soil, and the wolf-god 
and the werewolf, who serves for a given period in the form of a wolf, all are 
connected in various cults of Zeus.!12 


1% Pie par. min. 28. 
185 Ia this context it is easy 10 understand Mircea Eliade’s comment on Zeus Lykaios, which 
must derive from Mannhard: even if it is given unsubstantiated. In Patterns in Comparative 
Religion, ts. Rosemary Sheed (New York, Meridian Books 1963) p. 78, he wrote, —— 
Zeus") animalesque aspect (Zeus Lykaiot, as a wolf to whom human sacrifice was offered) cu 
accounted for by the magic connected with farming (the sacrifice took place in time of doug 
sionm, and such).” There is no evidence, in fact, that Lykaios was a wolf himself; actually, 

‘cal statement of the complex 


190 Periplus ponti ewceini A=Geogr. gr. min. 1p. 402). 

1 Aen, 2.355. for human 
112 Stig Wikander, Der arische Mannerbund (Lund 1938), has assembled the a evel ty 
sacrifice in werewolf confratemities from the Indo-European region. He does not, the view of 
to explain the association of human blood with the fertility of the soil. According toi nag, 
Gahs brought in W. Koppers, “Pfesdeopfer und Pferdekult der Indogermanen,” Wiene 


Human sacrificed that Apollo was the patron of the growth of the grain, and that 
aire his is represented in cult first and foremost in the festival of the 
n of INF. its,” celebrated at Athens on the same day as is intimated in the 
thet lis, «he first for the harvest Festival of Pentecost (the sixth day of the third 
Thee of Leviticus for differences in the intercalary month in Athens and in Israel 
Boo" 113), allowine est Fruits in the Athenian calendar fell on the sixth day and its 
mon festival of the of the eleventh month of the year, the month named Thargelion 
THe ow, te seventil © first fruits).1!4 On the second day of the festival there 
rer tHe festival “ with the grain, which we have had occasion to examine supra, 
were ee ae ay of the Thargelia there was a scapegoat rite in which human 
t on ial. 
veifice * agen being called the pharmakos was feasted, led around town, 
: een twigs, and driven out of the city to be put to death by stoning. 
with gf vary, and according to other reports he may have been thrown into the 
Accounts of this funeral pyre, or there may even have been two pharmakoi, one male 
sea or burnt ay ale. However that may be, there certainly is evidence of human 
and the other : of wilfully putting an otherwise innocent person to death in s 
sacrifice here, ved with bringing in the harvest. The name applied to the victim is 
religious rite oy ie of the word $c&pLoxov, “a remedy,” and has led to the consensus 
ere was a scapegoat. The fact, however, that he was beaten with green 
that the p: ts rather that the whole rite was sympathetic vegetation magic. We find 
iv vn god Pas was beaten with squills.!!5 That rite, we are told,!!© was a fertility 
ie since the god was beaten on his genitals, and his seed was to fertilize the earth. 
Tus one interpretation of the rite at the Thargelia is that the victim represented the 
deity, but in fact Apollo is not the god of the foison at the Thargelia; that role belonged 
to the goddesses honored along with Apollo and Prometheus on the second day of the 
festival, Demeter and the Hours. The pharmakos rite, therefore, is related to Apoilo’s 
role in the festival, but is not a re-enactment of the role of the god. Rather it is an 
adjunct of the role we are trying to understand, the role of the young warrior (ephébos) 
in connection with the fertility of the fields. 

One famous cult and myth associated with Apollo which shows at the same time 
his functions as god of death and of the ephébeia is the myth of Hyakinthos and his 
cult at Amyklai near Sparta, the cult of the young man beloved of Apollo who was 
killed by the god’s discus as they were playing and practising together, and from 
whose blood sprang the flower hyacinth which bears his name. Hyakinthos was also a 
sg of marriage and of marriage customs. J. Farnell, who believed him to be 
a than Apollo, and originally independent of him, wrote of him: “{hle was 
fee mally 4 chthonian power and worshipped with a gloomy ritual, and with 

sismata, the offerings consecrated to the dead. Now such a character is wholly 
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alien to Apollo.”!!7 Rather, Famell’s verdict is wholly alien to the ea 
shall see, Apollo does not lack connections with death, nor indeed a th; for 


e ® Qg 
of Greece, and the story of Hyakinthos rather strengthens these tras, the p We 
weakens them. : €Ctions 

One of the best-known of Apollo's connections with death ts th at 


ice with Admetos as the shepherd of his flocks, in expiation of the piety Of his 
shed in achieving his victory over the Python at Delphi. Admetos, as th 00d he had 
scholar Sam Wide pointed out long ago, is an epithet of Pluto, god of — Norwe,; 


and in this story we have a variant of the tale of the young god or h, _ tetwor 
kingdom of the dead for a given time, like i king of Dita wi Oe th 


Annwin in the Welsh story from the Mabinogi which bears his nam, 
account where Apollo (as well as the wolf) is associated with death mother 


death and resurrection, is the foundation story of the cult beit Only 
from Konon, cited above.!1 of Apollo Gypaieus 


agricultural functions in India and elsewhere which cast light on the ee and 


that creation is in itself a function of the dismemberment (and Presumably of the 
that process is transferred, or extended, to the body of an ancient god, on the one pn 
and on the other, the young warrior’s ability to restore himself out of death is a, 
reflex of the same act of creation. In this context the sacrifice of the pharmakos is . 
surrogate for the original death of the founder of the grain, who would be 
Triptolemos, perhaps, in Greece, just as Ikarios’ death functions in the creation or the 
discovery of the vine. The rite of the Thargelia then would parallel the sacrifice of 
pigs at the Athenian festival of the Thesmophoria. 

Other reports of human sacrifice to Apollo occur in a number of contexts,!19 
There is a persistent report that humans were sacrificed to Apollo among the 
Hyperboreans.!29 Elsewhere we find that this people, so closely associated with 

used to throw themselves into the sea in old age.!2! Again, we find a sacrifice 
of asses to Apollo (in a source that contains the Amphictyonic oath!),!22 and if we 
introduce here the fact that in early times an ass’s head garlanded with vines was set 
side by side with a human head on the head rests of the triclinium at the Roman 
symposium,!23 we may conjecture that the ass here may substitute for a human victim, 
especially since there is no other record of this animal being sacrificed to Apollo. 
Then we have a number of other reports. First, a steep promontory near the end of the 
peninsula of Leukates at the southemmost end of the island of Leukas, was the site of 
a temple of Apollo. Here, each year, at a sacrifice for Apollo,! someone was thrown 


117 1 R Famell, Cults of the Greek States 4.127. 
48 Chap. 3 n. 17 supra. Cults of 
119 Strabo 683 and 452; Photios Lex. s.v. Ac uKGtnc; Aelian N.A. 118. Cf. LR. Famell, 
the Greek States 4.215. 
1 Piny N. 4.26 90; Paus. 10.32.5; Ant. Lib. 20. : 
a oe a 90, Mela 3.37; Solin. 16.4; Mart. Cap. 6.664; Clem. Al. Strom. 131. 
4. at 
123 Prop. 4.8.68f.; Juv. 6.21f., 11.97; Hygi . B. Onians, The Origin of 
“+ Juv. 6.21f., 11.97; Hyginus Fab, 274; from R. B. ’ dee 
European Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time and Fate (Cambrids 
1951) 226 n. 4. 
1% Acl HA. 11.8. 


125 : P ae 
ks, as ascapegoat. ~~” This usage is reminiscent of the fate 
ihe 908 from tne festival of the Thargelia, at Athens and elsewhere, Both athe 
int0 3 at the neptwnpor of a definition in the lexical tradition possibly 
wats. pat at Leukates, who was a young man thrown into the sea to 
gcAPeB tg the ritu away.26 Next, the river Lykos is on the south coast of Cyprus to 
fer eribulations 8 ancient colony of Argos, and both these names are associated 
pest gt of Ki on, the west of the town there was a sanctuary of Apollo Hylates on a 
me Apollos a place called Hylé, where they used to throw anyone who touched the 
cra nt ihe sea.!28 (The epithet Hylates recalls Hylas, Herakles’ favorite, 
sar of APO" tne land of the Mariandynoi on the voyage of the Argo.) Since 
who WS lost the altar usually meant inviolability for one seeking asylum this is an 
polding om 10 erciful trait. Finally, the name Themisto seems to connect Apollo to 
ysually unm ell; for a certain Themisto, the daughter of a king of the 
un rifice as well, ° 
an sac ‘fe of Apollo and the mother of Galeotes in one version of hi 
Hypesboreati was a wife ie the name of Athamas’ wife whose erties 
emisto also appears as te | cigs 
story a father attempted to sacrifice the boy, Phrixus, in the story as told 
were Eee and she was the mother of Schoineus, the son of Athamas and 
by ve f ather in the Boiotian version of her story. The wolf complex is so 
AT ee among Apollo’s characteristics that there can be no doubt that cases of 
pervasn acrifice that belong to it, like Athamas’ wolf connections here,!> the violator 
pment precinct of Apollo Hylates thrown off the cliff not far from the river Lykos 
in Cyprus, and Euenos’ suicide in the river Lykormas, all derive from Apollo’s rile as 
aie the Germanic belief, evidenced in the replies to Mannhardt’s 
questionnaire,!3! that the “spirit of the com” was conceived of as a human-like figure 
caught in the last sheaf of grain harvested and put to death in it, we might have 
surmised that human sacrifice was part of the complex of ideas connecting the wolf 
with the wind and with the grain. It is in Greece, however, as we have seen, that we 
find the — —— of human sacrifice in its various forms as part of the wider 
context of the wolf-name. 
The wolf is clearly a powerful symbol of death in other cultures of the Indo- 
European linguistic area, namely in the Italic tradition, as shown by its use in Italic 


25 , 

. Str. 10.452; Ampel. Lib. Memor. 8; Phot. Lex. s.v. AevKetys. Strabo tells us the victim was 
Lene eed murderer, and that he was picked up by a boat and conveyed out of the country. 
Sapte (a on sarah h this 5 20 herp Leap, and told that Kephalos (Phot. Bibl. 153210) and 

e rdin; enan made . 5 , i 

177 Suidas and Photius s.v. ee sas 
onder Amt from Kobpoc, 
the town, eileen The modem name for the river Lykos is Kuris, from the ancient name of 


the ccofKaioatnesthoniddesgs 

son (7 Te oes not mention the sanctuary of © Hylates, known from the royal 
People vio omen in PWRE 9.1 (1914) col tice), tor inoue of a cliff where they threw 
— & Temarkabl, Pallo’s altar, tod, Gyapévove 105 Papod tod *ARdAAwVOS, into the 
the Meander where mnie! Pans. 10.32.6 reports that at a place called Hylai near Magnesia on 
ESt) the priests used sore, Was & Father large cave of Apollo containing an ancient statue of the 
wo get Byz. s.v. Gg ‘a as high pine trees in the woods, tv WA). 


“boy,” oc Kodpn “girl,” an official name for the ephebes who are 
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grave imagery, in the Keltic tradition, and in Germanj ‘ 
have mated aypre the Hirpini in Italy in wh ete he mytho By ang 

with death.'~* In Etruscan grave painting, a wolfskin 2 the Wolf-nan folklore 
of the dead, Hades,'”? and in ancient Keltic paintings a ANent fea, & 
human figure, dressed as the god Sucellus, as well as Wolfskin Wom by . the 
entwined, parallel these Etruscan portrayals. “tne yf trond yas 

head helmet imparting invisibility in Greece may be 5 ie teed helmet i 
surrounding a head, especially since the Scandin avian ray to this wore 
helmet." It seems warranted to look to the KUVé nN Ai8oe 9 /Se7Kr We 
Hades,” which makes its wearer invisible; OG @ Wolf's 


for th ; my 
portrayals may owe something to the head in the wolfe ia invisibe,136 C&D of 


Dolon.!37 Euripides described Diomedes and W found in the «Mt 
as wolves on horseback slaying the sleeping tte Pasi dhe killers of the wolt ny of 
We have had occasion supra!>9 to note the lon, 


wolves — 
who threaten the sun, the life-giving light of the ee Scandinavian tradition 
Fenris's release from the chains that bind him to the “western a Tradition the wo 
sunset, signifies the arrival of Ragnarok, the end of the world, © gate of the 
things. Thus the connection of Fenris and other wolves of th G art death of al 
death is clear. © ermanic tradition wi 
The connection of the wolf with the outlaw figure, 
society, like the dead banished to another world of eternal exile, is well known ; 
Teutonic mythology and literature. The wolf is associated with hanging and death by 
strangling in German mythology and literature, where werewolves dig up corpses and 
eat the dead, and kidnap the living. “Naturally, the predominant factor determining this 
conception is the strong wind or storm whose psychological effect, that of ter, 
multiplies the contacts it has with the belief in life after death, as can be seen most 
clearly in the “Wild Hunt’.... The names all refer to the attributes of the storm: the 


of one who lives outside 


132 Pp. 38 and 98 supra. ‘ii 
133 Roscher Myth. Lex. 1.1808, from Orvieto, Tomba Galina, and Sopra a ane 
dell’orco. P. Ducati, Pittura etrusca-italo-greca e romana (1942) Plate 22. : = figs, 20d 
F. Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paintings (1942) illustr. 37, and A.B. Cook, Zeus 1p.70, 
73. 
1% Keune s. v. Sucellus, PWRE IVA1 (Stuttgart 1931) col 536. sie: Andale 10 (1968) 199. 
135 Manfred Lurker, “Hund und Wolf in ihrer Bezichung zum Tode, “ms sacepsion 
This author's hypothesis is that the connection of the wolf and death sem » for he deals only 
of “the jaws of death.” His argument is weak, because it is only hall Wt oe? . 
with burial cultures, writing, Die Bestattung in der Erde ig elangt in den Bauch _ 
ein Verschlingen. Der Tote verschwindet im Rachen der Erde ha selbst zu el a 
Unterwelt; Hades hat auch den Namen ‘Allverschlinger.’ Die Erde hologische AnsaiiPer i, 
Daemon, der unersdtilich seinen Rachen aufsperrt. Hier se oa aden Wolpsrachen 5% 
einer Gestalt- und Bildwerdung des Todeswesens. Anal P 
man sich die Erde vor. In fact the wolf lives in cavers; he does amar ts 
he emerges from the earth's maw. Furthermore, Lurker’s entire 9519-2521 Cf. x 
ledge of initiati confratemities. . “pie 
Be Ce Lane = v. a a ae PWRE 11.2 (Stuttgart 1922) val Merkelbachs 
Hdwb. d. D. Abergl. 5.1845; Ludolf Malten, Jahrb. 29 (1914) P= "a7 supra. 
Quellen der griech. Alexanderromans,” Zetemata 9 (1954) 252f.; am p- ; 
157 I, 10, ‘ue (Paris Maspe 


at s 783. Cf. L. Gemet, Anthropologie de la Gréce ant 


139 P. O36f. supra. 
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sey! the ‘roarer,or symbolic animal names like ‘dog’ and 
» the ‘injury: tered into wolfskins, just like the “ragi 

ef, ods en heer ns, Jus raging army” who 

: ri (German werewolves. This is a prime example of the réle that gods— 

esses at excellence, in Greece, at least—play as eternal forms of human 

es, 

and here 


. : middle term in Germanic tradition (and elsewhere as well 
Thus thete avo Avalii with the wolf figure. That term is the “witender Hoa.” 
someting CT the “wilder Jagd,” the “wild hunt,” a social phenomenon known 
the “188i ON thers Europe, and elsewhere, and called in England “the devil and his 
from all th-hounds,” “the Devil and his Dandy Dogs,” or “the Gabriel Ratchets.”141 
pack of Ye A or the “hounds of Hell,” to use the name John Masefield gave his 
The Devil’s er are none other than wolves or werewolves. “The dog, as a 
= poi ey as been confounded with the savage brute which generally 
domestic Oren snster.”142 There is historical evidence that werewolves did indeed 
° Ives 85 “hounds.”!43 Moreover, no doubt ‘Hell’ and ‘the devil’ find 
refer to themselv i to these because the participants in the “hunt” 
-- place in the names given groups 
their p t the dead, and the members of the wiltender Heer act out the part, or assume 
eae ture, of spirits of their ancestors who have passed on to the other world. 
the Now it is sufficiently clear that death and its trappings connote initiation 
ceremonies, as well as actual physical death.""" That is because initiation into 
manhood is considered a rebirth out of death, quite comparable to acmal birth. Since 
birth emerges from death, and in the case of initiation it is obvious that not death but 
life preceded rebirth into the new state of manhood, death must become part of the 
ceremony itself, and so, in many cultures all over the world, initiation ceremonies 
share features with burial, or contain a sham death of some sort. Moreover, inasmuch 
as young people are the heirs of the elder generation, and hence of the dead who 
preceded them, in one sense they they make themselves one with their ancestors as 
they are in the present in the death they experience as they pass from childhood to 
manhood, and as they become the influential, present, and hence living dead. Thms the 
procession of the confratemity through the town, which in medizval and modem 
Europe took place on the eve of Christmas or of Easter, or of some other numinous 
“ay like Allhallows or Ash Wednesday, had the nature of a wild procession of the 
Thus in interpreting stories such as that of Molpis, Lophis, and Hoplités, and the 
a © Sacrifice at Salamis in Cyprus, one must consider always that the deaths told 
figurative meaning, o”° had Primarily a symbolic meaning, and that death often has 


umschrieben. 
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grave imagery, in the Keltic tradition, and in Germanic mythol 

have noted supra the Hirpini in Italy in whose territory : wolk-nent folklore, W 
with death.’52 In Etruscan grave painting, a wolfskin is @ permanent #8 8850ciates 
of the dead, Hades," and in ancient Keltic paintings a wolfskin worn by ©.“ god 
human figure, dressed as the god Sucellus, as well as as a staff around which eminent 
entwined, parallel these Etruscan portrayals.' The wolf's-head Aisin 8 BNake i, 
head helmet imparting invisibility in Greece may be related to thi Ct OF dog's. 
surrounding a head, especially since the Scandinavian berserky § wolf's 
helmet.!55 Tt seems warranted to look to the Kovén’AiSo¢, a wolf's Wears Such a 
Hades,” which makes its wearer invisible; for the dead are invisible 136 Cap of 
portrayals may owe something to the head in the wolf's jaw found in th These 
Dolon.!5? Euripides described Diomedes and Odysseus, the killers of the wane! 
as wolves on horseback slaying the sleeping Thrakians.!28 Wolf Dolon, 

We have had occasion supra! to note the wolves of the Scandinavian tradi: 
who threaten the sun, the life-giving light of the world: in that tradition Fie 
Fenris’s release from the chains that bind him to the “western gate,” the gate of ae 
sunset, signifies the arrival of Ragnarok, the end of the world and the death of a 
things. Thus the connection of Fenris and other wolves of the Germanic tradition with 
death is clear. 

The connection of the wolf with the outlaw figure, of one who lives outside 
society, like the dead banished to another world of eternal exile, is well known in 
Teutonic mythology and literature. The wolf is associated with hanging and death by 
strangling in German mythology and literature, where werewolves dig up corpses an 
eat the dead, and kidnap the living. “Naturally, the predominant factor determining this 
conception is the strong wind or storm whose psychological effect, that of terror, 
multiplies the contacts it has with the belief in life after death, as can be seen most 
clearly in the ‘Wild Hunt’... The names all refer to the attributes of the storm: the 


132 Pp. 38 and 98 supra. 
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dell’orco. P. Ducati, Pittura etrusca-italo-greca e romana (1942) Plate 22. For illustrations v. 
F. Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paintings (1942) illustr. 37, and A.B. Cook, Zeus I p.98, figs. 72 and 
73. 

14 Keune s. v. Sucellus, PWRE IVA1 (Stuttgart 1931) col. 536. 

135 Manfred Lurker, “Hund und Wolf in ihrer Sedans zum Tode,” Antaios 10 (1968) ie 
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with burial cultures, writing, Die Bestattung in der Erde erschien dem Menschen von Mae = 
ein Verschlingen. Der Tote verschwindet im Rachen der Erde und gelangt den riesiges 
Unterwelt; Hades hat auch den Namen ‘Aliverschlinger.’ Die Erde wird selbst zu an en 
Daemon, der unersdttlich seinen Rachen aufsperrt. Hier ist der psychologische near e stellte 
einer Gestalt- und Bildwerdung des Todeswesens. Analog dem reipenden ac mh po 
man sich die Erde vor. In fact the wolf lives in cavers; he does not only swallow wae foc? of 
he emerges from the earth's maw. Furthermore, Lurker’s entire contention pales in 
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Hdwb. d. D. Abergl. 5.1845; Ludolf Malten, Jahrb. 29 (1914) p.235; Rudolf Me 
Quellen der griech. Alexanderromans,” Zetemata 9 (1954) 252f.; and p. 77 supra. 
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ties.) : iddle term in Germanic tradition (and elsewhere as well 
wets there bag ai with the wolf figure. That term is the “witender Heer,” 
ing the ide: of the “wilder Jagd,” the “wild hunt,” a social Phenomenon known 
army, om E and elsewhere, and called in England “the devil and his 
unds,” “the Devil and his Dandy Dogs,” or “the Gabriel Ratchets.”!41 
fei or the “hounds of Hell,” to use the name John Masefield gave his 
af s tas are none other than wolves or werewolves. “The dog, as a 
poet of the 5 ey has been confounded with the savage brute which generally 
domestic anima’, ter.”"142 There is historical evidence that werewolves did indeed 
pesertnemselVes 8S “hounds.”!43 Moreover, no doubt ‘Hell’ and ‘the devil’ find 
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Now it is sufficiently clear that death = its trappings connote initiation 
ceremonies, as well as actual physical death." That is because initiation into 
manhood is considered a rebirth out of death, quite comparable to actual birth. Since 
birth emerges from death, and in the case of initiation it is obvious that not death but 
life preceded rebirth into the new state of manhood, death must become part of the 
ceremony itself, and so, in many cultures all over the world, mitiation ceremonies 
share features with burial, or contain a sham death of some sort. Moreover, inasmuch 
as young people are the heirs of the elder generation, and hence of the dead who 
preceded them, in one sense they they make themselves one with their ancestors as 
they are in the present in the death they experience as they pass from childhood to 
manhood, and as they become the influential, present, and hence living dead. Thus the 
procession of the confraternity through the town, which in medizval and modern 
Europe took place on the eve of Christmas or of Easter, or of some other numinous 


a te Alallows ox Ash Wednesday, had the nature of a wild procession of the 


Thus in interpreting stories such as that of Molpi i ité 
‘ : tor pis, Lophis, and Hoplités, and the 
8 C sacrifice at Salamis in Cyprus, one must consider always that the deaths told 
“i vas se a may have had primarily a symbolic meaning, and that death often has 
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e subject of confratemities in antiquity, as well as of their wojf 
eae ee broached first by Heinrich Schurtz.145 Not long afer 
Murray championed the idea that the wolf in Greek mythology stands ; ilber, 
werewolf-confratemnities, on the basis of comparative evidence.!46 Martin Nils Such 
used comparative evidence to describe ancient Spartan age groups (haat too 
confraternities of young people) and marriege customs.'*” Meanwhij, 
comparative evidence was adduced by Bronislaw Malinowski,!48 Lily Weiser | gftuch 
Hofler,!5° and Andreas Alfoldi.'5! Many others, including a number of emin 
French classical scholars, also examined this aspect of the wider context of the ent 
name in the ancient world. Among the last the most venerable is Louis Gemer i520 
blazed the trail for several other prominent francophone scholars in this “en 
including Henri Jeanmaire!*® and Paul Faure.'* For us this facet of our problem is; 
no litle importance; for Gemet has shown that Dolon in II. 10 is the representatives. 
werewolf-like confraternity, so that the Iliad depicts a werewolf-like group ra 
noctumal warriors busy with killing and death, and Théseus’ adventures at the bottom 
of the sea,!55 iin the labyrinth with the slaying of the Minotaur, and his carrying off of 
Ariadne, 2s well, were set in the context of ancient Greek initiatory Practices by 
Jeanmaire, as was another ancient Greek initiatory confraternity, the Spartan krypteia, 
in which he perceived a number of essentially lycanthropic traits. Clear involvement 
of confratemities in human sacrifice is evidenced only from India, and the limitation of 
werewolf activity in Europe to one or two nights a year in Christian Europe is a severe 
stricture, under the rule of the Church, put upon an ancient pagan institution, found 
throughout the Eurasian continent. 

Entire peoples, like the Dacians, the Hyrcanians,!°6 the Hirpini, the Dauni along 
with their Anglo-Saxon counterparts, the Deanas, and the Lucanians of Southern Italy, 
and the Iranian Sakd haumavargd of the Darius reliefs, share the name of the wolf! 
(as noted supra in Chaps. 3 and 4). They assumed the name taken by their groups of 
young men (and women) who dressed in wolfskins for the purpose of their initiation 
into adulthood, the adolescents of the group that formed the confraternity of their 
agemates, and often settled where the landscape offered them features that belong to 
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of the wolf-name. Still, most peoples evince characterier; 
ihe wid without bearing the wolf-name. In fact, many Si of wolf- 
ee stories concerning the wolf really relate {0 werewolves. Thus we have 
peliefs unishment for murdering a wolf in ancient Athens, and in Sicily it is 
wolf’s head adds courage to one who puts it on.!58 Baroning thot fo 
pelieved 8 7 a number of wolves came to a monastery and tore to bits 


of sack the treanare of 
use of Loreto. A wolf guarded and defended from wild t pre 


t. dmv! ighteni ion of the Devil and his Y 
the tening procession 0 eth-hounds are 

Si ot oe, and much of the material is collected in Otto Héfler’s — 
from book on the confratemities and the werewolf complex.' Here we may quote 
ai source which, though not much over a hundred-fifty years old, yet must go 
a to great antiquity.!© It deals with loups-garous or werewolves. “Werewolves are 
= Je like us, but they have made a pact with the devil, and so are compelled to 
change into beasts one Sabbath a year and run all night long; and yet there is a way to 
cure them. Their blood drawn once they have left human form, they resume it 
re asad for us to relate the werewolf confratemities, with their hellish, deathly 
nature, to the realm of agriculture and of the weather that contributes to the growth and 
maturity of the crops. With that we will have come full circle in our argument in 
delineating the wider context of the wolf-name, and Zeus Lykaios’ two salient 
attributes, his wolf connections and his mist (weather) cult will be seen to form one 
coherent whole, rather than being merely two disparate, unrelated features. Therewith 
we will have unmasked the ideology that allowed the many Eurasian (and even North 
American) confraternities, and nations as well, that have bome the wolf-name or some 
other closely related name, like “the Phokians,” the nation of the seal (in Greece), to 
maintain a transcendent and elitist ideology, and to insist on their divinely beneficent 
Tole in the world despite the rapine they practiced. In Athens, moreover, Apollo’s 
agricultural rdle at the Thargelia can now be seen as integrally related to the death 
inflicted on the pharmakos, for one thing, and for another, Hyakinthos and his 
sepulchral cult will not appear so forei gn any longer to Apollo's divine nature. 
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Bi lid pian? Gu. (n. 142 supra) p.146. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WEREWOLF-CONFRATERNITIES AND WIND EVIDENCR 


There is a document that establishes a direct connection between 
confraternity and the agricultural sphere to which the wind belongs, J, jy “W0l 
among the reports of such confraternities for another reason too. It ages Unique 
only testimony ever given by a defendant who actually was, and admitted to be the 
werewolf, speaking in his own defense in a court of law in late sevent ra 
Latvia. The Baltic countries were the last to be converted to Cheistisnte nt 
and his testimony was given at a time when the old beliefs were still very an I 
and werewolf groups had not yet gone underground, as they had in the rest ore nte 
Europe. The document is the record of the cross-examination of Christian 
octogenarian, named Thies, deposed at his trial, held in Jurgensburg in Liv. certain 
present-day Latvia) in 1691. The transcript of the trial was published se (in 
Bruiningk about sixty-five years ago,! and the classical parallels to Thies’s testimern 
were collected some years after.2 Old Thies’s loyalty to his werewolf group, as it y 
revealed in this document, is remarkable, as is his conviction that the only way ot f 
the confraternity was to transfer membership to a new recruit. 

Many aspects of the wider context of the wolf-name are tied together for us in 
this remarkable piece of evidence. Despite patent contradictions in Thies’s testimony 
and the possibility he may have added details to impress his German examiners, his 
testimony as to the association of the werewolves with the fertility of the soil, and with 
game and fishing, stands fast. For example, when the werewolves throw the grain 
stolen from the sorcerers up into the air, to be wafted about by the wind as a blessing 
for the harvest, the wolf and the wind act in concert.? Also clear from the testimony, 
despite Thies’s retraction, is the fact that the werewolves here, as everywhere, do not 
turn into wolves, but rather dress in wolfskins to effect their transformation. The girls 
or women appear here as flying pucks or dragons, so that we encounter the dragon 
here again as well, and the Hell-hole cave makes explicit the werewolves’ association 
with the passage to and from the other world. 

There is more, too, in Thies’s deposition, about the werewolves’ importance for 
the growth of the grain, and for the rest of the harvest, of fish and game as well as of 
plants, and Apollo's role at the Thargelia, and his other agricultural functions, are 
elucidated herewith in the context of his epithet Lykeios. The wider function of the 

Hell-hole cave, to ensure the success of fisheries and fruit orchards, as well as of the 
fields of grain, furnishes a northem parallel to Apollo’s agricultural a 
expressed in the Apollo cult at Délos, the sanctuary of the god second only to Delpy 
tn Greece. The first fruits of the grain were brought to Délos each year, and Wt 
already encountered Anios, the island’s local hero, son of Apollo or of Zarex the 


1H. von Bruiningk, Mitteilungen aus der livléndischen Geschichte, Vol. 22 (Riga 1974 1920)% 

168A, A trandation of the German and Latin of Thies’ cross i from the #PF 

, op. cit. (Chap. 6 n. 150 supra), is found in Appendix B infra. . g deals 
oniaeas “Maske und Maskercien,” Hdwb. d. disch. Aberglauben 5.1744-1 852; p. 184 

classical parallels. that 

She seeds ofthe grain falling from the air are also reminiscent ofthe “seeds of l! Phra, V. 


fell from the World-tree when the Senmurw settled into its nest on that tree n 
Chap. 3 p. 62 supra. 
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oil,” the three ‘cultural sphere; for it seems to be from the verb dvi “to ieee 
the agt fulfill.” We have also seen Aristaios saree by Athi $10 
maturity, KS: 50 here too fishing, hunting, and agriculture 0 sept —< - _ 
as lives ions of the cave of Zeus at Mt. Ida on Psiloriti. gether 
in the Se ine fiinckiCtl common in the wolf-syndrome, as we have seen itis not 
, cai here either. The ceaseless confrontation between the bre 
entirely tourage and the Yeth-hounds, ' or the hounds of God, leads sorcerers tok 
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of Thies 
as an outcast from society; the secret rites of recruitment to the ranks of the 
werewolves here guarantee the existence of a separate group within society, and the 
functions the werewolf assumes show his opposition to 


may conjecture that Thies ascribed the more 


to the sorcerers in his testimony before the judges; for the ‘Isawiya, a werewolf 
confraternity of Morocco who eat meat 
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battle and death or for a warrior society on the one hand, and for — 
continued life, even after death, on the other. Thus the bands of werewoj iY ad 
promise the natural world and society in general, as well as the soul of the ws. 7, ould 
internal organs, and his social groupings, benefits, while in reality they SITior, his 
bane for the larger world of general society with their rapine and their elitist ; ted a 
Moreover, the female element belongs to this syndrome as well, unde Ry. 
as it is connected with fertility; indeed from Old Thies’s werewolf testim tandably, 
that women too were werewolves. In ancient Greece, if Apollo was ry lear 
Zens, to, in his connections with death, Artemis had the epithet Lykeia as wel 
temple founded by Hippolytos at Troizen near the theater!©; and Artemis ig vu wth 
with sudden death coming to women, whether in childbirth or otherwise 1! nt 
fall of worry and care, prays for death, she tums first to Artemis to kin 
with an arrow,'2 and then says, “or else I would a storm (80£AAc) high snake 
up/ And sweep me hence a-down the murky ways, /And cast me fo: catts daaae. 
goings / Of backward-flowing Ocean”(Marris). Here, little to our surprise, the wir 
who we have seen may appear as the wolf, is a lethal agent. wax, 
In the same passage Penelope goes on to give an example of girls who were 
snatched away by the storm-wind, namely the daughters of Pandareos. Orphaned at an 
early age they were tended by goddesses: Aphrodite, their chief guardian, fed them 
with cheese, sweet honey, and pleasant wine; Hera bestowed upon them beauty and 
wisdom; Artemis gave them stature and height; and Athena taught them handicrafts. 
But when Aphrodite absented herself to go to Olympos to consult with Zeus about 
marriages for them, the whirlwinds (Harpyies) snatched them away and gave them as 
i ids to the Erinyes. Aéd6n was also a daughter of Pandareos, or of Pandion, 
and she became a bird, the nightingale, after she had inadvertently murdered her son 
Itylos when she proceeded with malice against her nephew with whom he had been 
sleeping in the same bed. In a rationalistic explanation of the story of Pandareos’ 
daughters! we find that the girls were afflicted with a disease called kbwv, “dog.” 
This disease was cynanthropy or lycanthropy; the girls became werewolves.!4 We 
may note that the name Pandareos is identical to Pandaros, who appears in the Iliad as 
a son of Lykaon.!5 
It comes as little or no surprise to discover that Artemis seems to have been 
connected with the Greek form of the Wild Hunt.!© A remarkable ancient folksong 
epic dialect whose motifs recall this syndrome belongs to her.!7 This popular song 1s 


35 Od. BQ 20.66. -—* 
14°W.H. Roscher, pp. 3ff. and 62ff. of his work Kynanthropie on lycanthropy ©) yy 
en der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien 18.3, as well os 0 
53.189f1., and Myth. Lex. 3.1500ff., in connection with his treatment of the fragmento” - ye 
subject preserved from the work of Marcellus of Side, a famous physician of the at ris 8 
Amoaines. CY. also Frazer Pausanias 5.381ff., on Paus. 10.30.2. A “female wetrWO toy 
contradictio in terminis in English and in German, but certainly not in Greek where the w" 
a werewolf is AukcvOpwxoc and not *AuKavnp. 
15 Carl Robest, Die Griechische Heldensage (Weidmamn, Berlin, 1966°) 1.380. olves in 
16 Athamas’ story (Chap. 4 p. 80f. supra) demonstrates beyond any doubt that werev™ sag 
ancient Greek society were fugitives from society, anti-social beings associated with m 


death. 
17 Hippolytos adv. haer. p.72 Miller. 


ugh its language would make it early, and it runs: 
runcertail dae, vin te Kat Obpavin Port Boy, 

0 ar p10 Sitt paéo hope, vuKtepogottt, 

clvo i v Qeatdg, VUKTOG St gtAotea, 

ean ox vaoxGy bAcKG te Katt odports gobve 

OER UOLV OTEIYOVOM KAT’ NPL TeBVEwTtav. 

ty ‘Hekaté to whom this song is sung is of the underworld, chthonic end 
The Ae nce,” and named Bomb6. She is bidden to come, goddess of the road, of 
havent g ofthe ways, luminous night wanderer, enemy of the light and delighting 
the parting i friendly towards it, who rejoices im the barking of dogs and in [their?} 
the ight ad walks among the corpses and the barrows of the dead.” This goddess 
Se ore like Hekaté than Artemis, and her name Bombo probably derives from the 

ey “to buzz.” Nevertheless she is indeed Artemis,!® and her 

verb Bor it virtually certain there were women werewolves in ancient Greek. 
here m 


human into beast, specifically into a wolf, does not have solely, or even primarily, to 
do with hunting, or killing, or shedding of blood.22 ‘The world of the neolithic age, the 
world of incipient agriculture from which Greek mythology and Northem European 
Practice for the most part ultimately derive, was not a world in which “hunting [was] 
the oe behavior pattern of the human species”?3; for in that world the wolf, in 
Particular, 


ners meant much more than simply the rapacious hunter. The Teutonic context, 
ere the 
of 


sole function of the wolf-warrior, like Sinfjétli of the Volsungasaga, is ta do 

Valor, and to stand up to a great number of his enemies, seems a later 
ee. 
Fit Dilhey, “Die Artemis der Apelles und die wilde Jagd,” RhM 25 (1870) 321ff. 
changed iny,>, KT@Us#, Slawische Volkforschungen (W. Heims, Leipzig 1908) 139. No doubt she 
20 og no 28d Out of her wolfakin as ahe hid ind the large leaves of the plant. 
irc from ai Verwolves (New York 19722, first edition c. 1913), who tells stocies of 
SY given area, many countries and is careful to stipulate whether they were of both sexes in 

: Mani +30 : . 
2 et la tradition manichéenne (Paris, Seuil 1974) 106¢f. 
Hone He the tha these ares nia ncn te yon nnd by W. Bai 
Versuche wei Interpretationen altgriechischer Opferriten und Mythen Cane 
before hin o”arbeiten, vol. 32 Bertin, New Yorks De Gruyter 1972) 12-235, S8f. as had 
BONED Dartic: by Bisler, op, cit. (n. 8 supra). These scholars, especially Burkert, also deny 
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development. The Latvian werewolf seems closer to the wolf-complex 
revealed itself in the Greek context, where the werewolf (Lykaon ang ate it ha, 
Lykaios) functions in connection with weather, fertility, and the agrari 6 tof 
although he appears there in the world of death in another facet of his nual Bene, 
Greek context is no doubt the earlier, and it may be compared to the bul} ity, The 
Australian aboriginal initiatory ceremonies, which “is the symbol of divia™ of 
bestows not only death but also life, sexuality, and fertility."24 The key Who 
conjunction of death and life, sexuality, and fertility is the necessity of pass} CY to the 
a barrier between two realms, one hidden and the other manifest, a tain through, 
which wind and the wolf can find a passageway and penetrate, €F through 
We have noted more than once above the neolithic paintings of flying 
what are the remains of the Indo-European invasion of Europe throu ie on 
Russia, according to Marija Gimbutas.> The same context, according to our tem 
appears in the story told by Jacques de Guyne, a Flemish monk of the leis Mae 
Ages, who wrote the annals of the town of Tongeren (Tongres) in Belgian Li Iddle 
Here the wolf is again a wind-creature, as well as a warrior. Jacques de Guyne , 
that 1100 years before Julius Caesar the town had been besieged by the Phry told 
prince Bavo the Wolf. Bavo condensed the atmosphere such that his troops ro, Bian 
into the air holding their bows and arrows, whereupon the people of reared 
the town to them. Here the Wolf is capable of making people rise up on 
the wings of the wind, by working an otherworldly sort of magic that compacts the : 
It is remarkable that also in the neighborhood of Tongeren (Tongres) ‘én 
apparently unrelated ancient rite involving the procession of Yeth-hounds por 
werewolves continues today, in the guise of a church festival: In the yearly festival of 
St. Evermarus, his death at the hands of a robber knight named Hacco is mimed. 
Hacco and his twenty-two wild henchmen on horseback fall upon Evermarus and a 
group of pilgrims, whereupon the youngest pilgrim makes off into the woods in flight, 
pursued by the horsemen. Hacco shoots after the fugitive twice, in vain, but another 
hits him with an arrow from his bow, loads him across, “like a sack,” in front of his 
saddle, while the other pilgrims are stabbed with daggers. Then all pick themselves up 
and go off to have a drink. In this ceremony the priest's two vergers carry clubs and 
are decorated with ivy like wild men. In connection with the antagonism between the 
Devil, his sorcerers, and the Devil's guards, on the one hand, and werewolves, on the 
other, in the testimony of Old Thies, Hacco has been identified with Hache, the father 
of Eckhart, one of the figures of the German Yeth-hound bands.27 Altogether, the 
motif found in this performance belongs to the larger category of the pursuit of 8 
demon or demons by Yeth-hound bands, the one pursued often being female. ; 
The pursuit here is of a scapegoat, a motif we have already seen in connection 
with Apollo and his agricultural function, in the pharmakos at the Thargélia from 
Athens. In the ideology behind such performances evil is demarcated and expelled 
or annihilated. ‘ 
In the Greek-speaking world, again, in ancient Krete, we find 8 very different 
outcome in a reflex of such a dyadic relationship. Such a relationship held between 


aM. Eliade, op. cit. (Chap. 4. n. 120 supra) 14. 
a Chap. 2, pp. 25-26 supra. Seid le poys 

O. Hofler, op. cit. (Chap. 6 n. 150 supra) 280 from Bovy, Promenades historiques dans 
oe aia 
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4 Daktyls in the cult of Zeus at the cave on Mt. Ida 


the civilizing influences of the Daktyls and the (Psiloriti) in Krete.? 3, 


i : : sor 
zeus Oe representatives of the ancient warrior confraternities prin and the 
0 terni 


were al area.°! The Kuretes, armed dancers who protected the ‘i 

evive the dead, like Polyidos, or seers, like Epimenides, who icra Pama ~ 

over a long SICeP.- The Daktyls were said to have been the earliest imhah; . 
et e ancestors of the Kuretes, and the inventors of metal-worki mhabitants 


und round the entrance to the cave of Zeus on Psiloc dea res of 


The realms between which the ancient wolf, or the werewolf, mediates are not the 


inclusive and comprehensive realms: that of the hidden powers, be they inside the 
body or outside the visible universe, with which the werewolf-warrior mside u 


onvdpever, “phenomena are the surface of the hidden. 
Wolf-confraternities, of the sort that have given their names to those 
| whose name means “wolf-people” in the Indo-European area (and outside of it as well, 
| as in the case of the Pawnee Indians of the Great Plains and of the Yawelamni nation 
of the Yokut Indians of California whose territory was the southern part of the San 
Joaquin Valley), probably have their origin in ceremonies of Mitiation, where the 


® P, Faure op. cit. (Chap. 3 n.78 supra) 110ff. 
% Ibid. 118, —_ 


i. The peace that prevails between the warlike representatives of the wolf who promote 


agni . Prosperity and the female element, or the clement that must be expelled, like the 
7 pceoat, in Krete, where initiations based on warrior confratemities’ rituals and traditions are 
found, may be due to the peculiar development of religion on that island, described by Faure 
ibid. 127. He writes: les mystéres de 1'Ida suivaient une évolution tout a fait différente des 
thats one cltes de Grbce. Tandis que ceux-ci s’épanouissaient en manifestations sportives, 
is Pore tee oe & Spéculations philosophiques, 4 Olympie, Delphes, Délos, Athénes ou 
Tita Voriginalisé du clergé de Zeus arest exeroée dans quavre directions. The four areas he 
igwtich the religious innovators of the cave of Zeus at Ida were active are meticulous 
and a and Petification, descriptions of the world to come, the construction of a coamogony, 
Nowhere elee irre Political order. ‘These ideas are found conjoined in such a syndrome 
Thnk, se Greek-speaking area, except in the traditions ascribed to Orpheus, which are 
traditions perhaps influenced by Persian ideas. May we see in Krete an mnovative 


voluti : 
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Mp ronis (ZAR. 1.1129 
Paus. 5.7.6.7. § , and Strabo 10.473). 
S SRM tag eh 623.2. 


are helped to from one state to another. That passage is where 
“ ae as ee tier realm of death, which also signifies passage from oe h 
a or myth and cult show a connection between sacrifice and fertj 
icularly ploughing. The child in front of the plough appears in the StOrY Of the lity, 
employed by the Atreidai and Palamédés to foil Odysseus’ feigned madness nie 
attempt to shirk his vow to go to Agamemnon’s aid if Helen was stolen away fro 
and had to be retrieved, and hence his obligation to go to Troy, when, in order 9 
madness, he yoked oxen and horses together in front of the plough and Was 50 eign 
salt. He desisted when Palamédés put the baby Telemachos in the furrow he 
ploughing.°° The tale of the meeting of Theiodamas, king of the Dryopiens Was 
Herakles, a ploughing scene involving Herakles’ hungry child Hyllos, and his dane 
Theiodamas’ son Hylas who was carried off by Herakles,>” is reminiscent of the Ie, 
setting. We may add here the myth of Hera suckling the infant Herakles found i 
on the earth, and without doubt the story of Erichthonios, born of Earth, and ng 
by Athena,>* belongs here too. All these tales show a child as it were bom direct} 
from the earth, or appearing in the vicinity of the plough. The goddess Gé or 
moreover, is one of the goddesses responsible for rearing children to adulthood and 
supporting them.°9 Furthermore, ploughing is a well-known ancient metaphor for 
sexual intercourse, so much so that in Hellenistic Greek thought we find a persistent 
current of thought opposing agriculture in general because to puncture the surface of 
the earth with a ploughshare is to wound the Mother of all things.49 From these 
conceptions it follows, in the context of ancient thought, that agriculture, or giving life 
to plants, is a species of propagation, just like begetting children, or giving life to 
humans. Granted this, if the world is constructed according to correspondences, it 
follows that just as human life is dependent on the life of the grain, the grain as it 
grows must be dependent on human life. Hence human sacrifice (in the form of a 
scapegoat) at the festival of the First Fruits at Athens, the Thargelia, and in the cult of 
Apollo at Leukates on Leukas, and of Apollo Hylates near Kurion on Cyprus, is 
probably related to werewolf myth and cult and will have had its origin in agricultural 
magic. This is much more probable than for it to have originated in an attempt to 
accustom innocent people to the shedding of blood in hunting rituals, as Eisler and 
Burkert*! would have it. That effort would be otiose; for we do not know of any 


>6 The story appears in Hyginus Fab. 95, £ Lyk. 815, and Servius ad Aen. 2.81, and was depicted 
in antiquity in paintings of Euphranor (Pliny. N. H. 35.129) and Parrhasios (Plut. de aud. poet. 3, 
.18A). 
SF For Theiodamas as father of Hylas cf. Hyginus Fab. 14, Ap. Rhod. 1.1212, and Apollod. 
1.117. The story of Herakles devouring the ploughing steer, and the subsequent outbreak of 
hostilities, seems to derive from Kall. Aetia I Fr. 24 and 25 in Callimachus, ed. R. Pfeiffet 
(Oxford 1949) 1 pp. 33 and 34; cf. also Apollod. 2.7.7.1, and 2.5.11.8. The names Hylas en 
Hyllos must surely be connected with Apollo Hylates of Cyprus, whose cult involving human 
sacrifice we have noted above (cf. Chap. 6 p. 114 supra). 4, ef 
Cl. the author of the Danais fr. 2, and Pindar fr. 253; also Eur. fr. 917, Eratosth. catast. 15, ‘a 
al, Erichthonios was tended by the nymphs Drosos, Herse, and Aglauros, whose names me 
SS cee See ng fr nae Biey too bnlongitosthe ophetts sphere. 
“ Cf. AG. Drachmann s. v. Pflug, PWRE 38 (1938) cols 1471-1472: Bei den verschiedens 
Volkern finden die Ethnologen denselben Gedanken, daf die Erde durch das Pflgen fre 
gemacht wird, der Pflug spielt dabei die Rolle eines Phallos. ; a 
V. n. 22 supra. The hypothesis is unlikely in view of the fact that human sacrifice in 


, der. The development, i a 

ocety that i tree a? of the wolf-name of the anemone linguini 
puma 8°” sewhere perhaps, Oe ee bee, ancient Indo-European 
th and © ternity into a name for a murderer must be a 


werewoll eine do indeed become the earmark of the nature of the vargr, for “Bene 
death amt (ulfr) are outlawed everywhere,"""” and likewise:4 
nd wolves Brother shall be brother’s bane, 
sisters’ sons shall slay each other. 
There will be evil times, an age of whoredom, 
of sharp sword play and cloven shields, 
a wind-age, a wolf (warg-) age, 
No man shall spare another. 5 
this description of the end of the world it is not clear whether the wolf-age is 
or rather the age of the murderers. We are back once agam to 
I guity, oF tO pOeLTY, concerning death and the wind, and we may recall here the 


the mairya of the Zoroastrian sources, who are called “two-footed wolves, worse than 
the four-footed kind,” as well as sorcerers and eaters of carrion, and of the Roman god 
Mars as well, derive from the Indo-European root *marjo, “member of a cultic 
confratemity,"“> and the Maruts are tornado-divinities and the prototype of the Indo- 
European confraternity. The Maruts are connected with Apollo Smintheus,”* and so 
by extrapolation with Apollo Lykeios. They also personify the wandering souls of the 
dead.*? Hence the Yeth-hounds, who ride with the souls of the dead, and the 
werewolves belong to one and the same complex. In Greece, the Homeric word 
Atcca seems to mean “wolfish rage.“*8 When Lyssa has taken hold of Hektor he is 
described as having no regard for gods or for men.49 The word is applied directly to 
wolves in Theoc. 4.11 where it presumably refers to the wolf-like behavior of the rabid 
canine, and & on that passage says that the proper meaning of the word is “rabies in 
dogs. This word, as it appears in Homer, is one of the earmarks of the wolf- 
confratemnity, which has left its name in the name of so many peoples.” The meaning 
a 
aye cases consists in pitching people off cliffs, in any case. 

the Hittite Code 2.30, sarnikzil NU-GAL tik-wa UR-BAR-RA kisat “There is no 
mean that weet Possible. “You' the sentence is, ‘are become a wolf,"” which has been taken to 
43 : here too is a name for an outlaw or murderer. 


§ Gitocs op. cit. (Chap. 6. n.112 156f. 
Gré ap. supra) 
a ikandes rayne cit. (Chap. 2 p. 30 n. 33 supra) . 
Bruce Lineng sO supra. 
98-105 my ee Homeric AYEEA: Wolfish Rage,” Indogermanische Forschungen 80 (1975) 
1974) 33, Andreas Alftidi, Die Struktur des voretruskischen Rémerstaates (Heidelberg 
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of the word lyssa is parallel, in that case, to the Latin “animus,” 80 close to i 
dvepoc, “Wind,” as well as to the Greek term Ovpds, “high spirits,” copnate Qrea} 
Latin “fumus,” “smoke.” It has been compared to the Germanic “w, With the 
“berserkr,” literally the one who wears the clothing of the bear,5! ang the : 
Ferg in the story of CiChulaind. At any rate, as far as we can tel] L © Celi 
personified for the first time, in Greek literature, in Aeschylus.52 When pe ere Was 
again in the Heracles of Buripides,* on the heels of the chorus’ invocation of 

as Paian, or Healer, in order to execute the wishes of King Lykos (Wolf) com, Apollo 
the children of Herakles, she is compared to a gust of wind: “a storm (OtEAAG) to slay 
the house, the roof falls in.">4 Thus the wind, with its manifold symboli H Shakes 
heart of the madness of the bands of adolescents and adults who consti 
confraternities and conceived that they, like the wind, could pass over barriers of 
sorts. 

Despite the correspondences of ancient Greek terminology, and of the : 
and ideology of Indian cultic confraternities and Teutonic Munnerbiinde, to i ay 
attributes, the Wild Hunt per se in Greece is not associated with him, so far es 8 
know, but rather with Artemis,>5 and most especially with Zeus, whose rites ani 
human sacrifice often include wearing animal skins, like the initiates in the Sheet 
Zeus on Mt. Ida in Krete, dressed in boars’ skins, and those on Mt. Pelion j, 
Magnesia, clad in sheepskins, or the wolfskin clad figures around Mt. Lykaion in 
Arkadia, and initiatory rites for the young involving symbolic death.*5 We have seen 
that the Daktyls of the cult of Zeus of this nature on Krete are given the names 
Herakles, Paionaios, Epimedes, Iasios, and Akesidas,>’the last four of which refer to 
healing, which is properly Apollo's purview, or Asklepios’, and the ritual of the 
Apaturia at Athens, also a festival of Apollo, was essentially an initiatory rite.** 
Apollo Lykeios himself is nowhere associated with the confraternities of the young, s0 
that we have come to the end of our investigation of Apollo the Wolf-god, and we 
hope we have succeeded somewhat in illuminating the wider context of the wolf- 


name, as well. 


51 Yaglingasaga Chap. 6. 
52 Xantriai fr. 169N. 
5° Her. 822. 
+ Ibid. 905. 
os P. 120-121 supra. 
pi P. Faure op. cit. (Chap. 3 .78 supra) 110ff. 
se V. n. 33 supra. 
V. P. Vidal-Naquet op. cit. (Chap. 4 n. 125 p. 83 supra). 


EPILOGUE 


has been derived most plausibly from the Indo-European *apelo- 
Apollo's me Greek (cbnncay ¢), Illyrian, and Germanic (ON afl, “strength 

1pl0-s oan ength,” or “power. The god was known as Apollon in Athens, as 
d meaning arta and the other Dorian settlements, and as Aplun in Thessaly. All 

‘ jon in Sparta an ived from the Indo-Eur 

Apellon scan easily be deriv pea scot. Hence, Apollén 
ee names “the powerful master of the dragon-wolf,” which last figure we have 

Lykelos 


come to ; master of the wolf is known to us from a peculiar conception 

The ae ee Slovenia. There, there was thought to be a vucovij pastir, or 
found in of the wolf, who cared for wolves Just as human shepherds care for their 
herd The epithet Lykeios belongs with Apollo's many other cult titles, and we 
flocks. ined the unexpected connection it has to many others of these through the 
have od agriculture. Still, it is most closely related to Pythios; for both epithets refer 
ne to Apollo's role as a monster-slayer. We have seen the wolf as a complex of 
en Gcces in the world; their subjection to Apollo, the chief representative of the 
strength of the Olympian gods, was seen as a battle that had actually taken place 
between the god and a monster dragon figure in history (actually mythology, or pagan 
Heilsgeschichte). The description of that battle as it concerned the wolf figure Lykos 
is not extant; but from the fact that the grave of Lykos is found at Delphi, the site of 
Apollo's greatest battle with and victory over a monster, it can be surmised that it once 
did exist. The many accounts of Apollo's battle with Python, or Delphyne, may 
pethaps allow us to reconstruct the outlines of a conflict with Lykos as well. For an 
attempt to treat the entire mubjech the reader is well-advised to consult Joseph 
Fontenrose’s great work Python. 

Apollo's real name, then, is not known to us, for his name Apollo is a descriptive 
epithet. Like the wolf or the bear in many lo 


calities, his name must have been 
forgotten; for the Indo-European word for the bear, extant in Lat. ursus, Gr. @pKTOc, 


and Skt. rkag, has been supplanted in English by the word, “bear,” which originally 
teferred to the animal’s brown color, and in Russian with the word Meqsems, Which 
Tefers to his predilection for honey, in order not to call him inadvertently by 
pronouncing his true name, and have to face him So Apollo’s power made the 

speak out his true name, and it fell into oblivion. Like Baal, “the 
was simply “the Lord.” 


with » and Demeter, the goddess of the Thargelia along 


whose role in the Apollo-complex we have noticed above. * 


_ Friedrich S. Krauss i 
i nan thoughts 6, cit. (Chap. 7 n. 19 supra). 


on Lykos . : 7 : -— - 
3Ri chend things, y, Rees Cc ao with a consideration of their place in a Dumézilian 
4 von Kienle . : 
Connecti oP. cit. (Chap. 2 n, 16 Supra) 14. 

path of the Brea On between Demeter and Apollo Lykeios may be perceived in the story of the 
‘2rrhus 316¢). Je WettiO® Pyrhos of Epeitos at Argos in 262, as told by Phylarchus (Ptut 
Dating, Subsequent Account Pyrthos dreamed he would die when he saw a bull and a wolf 
“4 the bull a smly, in the course of his foray into Argos, he came upoa the stanue of the wolf 


‘emple of Apollo Lykeios, in fulfillment of the evil omen, as it were, and the 


Of what, however, is Apollo the Lord? Is it the wind he controls aa 
or is it something more? The answer to these questions is the atin Of the 


the wolf in Greek thought, and it leads us directly to the h & to the nay Ole, 
Apollo's true nature. To understand Apollo's mastery over ihe wire Queaton of 


the context of the rest of Apollo's myth and cult. Apollo displays fun MUSt py it to 
one function in all his manifold roles. When he overcomes Mars i 
flute-playing attendant of the great mother goddess Kybele, he rohan the Satyr ji! 
of the wolf, as he does over and over again. Another example of on his srs 
his dragon-slaying, the feat for which he was best known, under thn Same Mastery? 
antiquity. His retirement to the land of the Hyperboreans again seems nn” - 
complex; for he retires in the month of Pyanopsion, whose n, aie: Part of the same 
time”) denotes the onset of winter not by reference to the weath Bean-roas 2 
izing the family, or the social group, gathered indoors, she] fered OULSide, by, 
and roasting beans about the fire. Winter, the time of Dionysos at eine the co 
activity cease, as indoor activities, and darkness, prevailed. At this time so” Public 
off to the land of perpetual light, the land of the Hyperboreans, when, POLO Was 
sacrificed asses, the animal of Dionysos, par excellence, to their god Anan People 
same Hyperboreans brought the first-fruits of the grain to Delos, the island me The 
that contains the best clues to his nature, and to his pertinence to the wider Ot Apollo 
the wolf-name. Context of 

The nature of Apollo the wolf-god, as we have seen, is, like the wolf, to be 
messenger, the fearsome being that passes the boundary between tha Enown eae 
unknown, between the manifest and the hidden. The story of Marsyas, the slaying of 
the Python, the yearly journey to the Hyperboreans, all also deal with the subjugation 
of the Dionysiac, the hidden, dark side of existence, to the bright realm of Phoibos, the 
shining, open deity who is Apollo. The wolf represents the realm of the hidden; for 
unlike man, but like the raven and the dolphin, he has licence to enter the realm 
beyond the boundary, and pass info the land of the unseen and return to the light once 
again from there. In this context the wolf’s association with death and with initiation 
becomes comprehensible; for death is the passage from the manifest to the hidden 
world, and initiation ceremonies use the symbolism of death as the prototype of the 
passage from the childhood to adulthood that they signify. 

The name of the island Delos means “the manifest,” and it sets the stage for 
Apollo’s career, and is itself the symbol of the myth of emergence from obscurity. 
Apollo was born at the foot of a montain on the island called Kynthos, from the Greek 
root keuth-, or kyth-, which signifies “to hide,” or ‘to be hidden.” The epithet 
Kynthios, which belongs to Zeus and to Athena (Kynthia, or Cynthia), as well as to 
Apollo (and to Artemis), signifies “master of the hidden,” just as Lykeios significs 
“master of the wolf.” Thus the epithets Lykeios and Kynthios must be very close © 
meaning. The same signification, namely “master of,” of the epithets in 10 = 
seen in the epithet Pythios, as well. When that epithet is understood as from to, 
pyth- of the verb pynthanomai, it will denote “master of the known, OT hich is a” 
although Apollo as the oracular deity primarily bears the epithet Loxiss, not to the | 
epithet referring to animal behavior in the light, as we have noted supra, and Pythios. 
crossing of frontiers implied in the epithets Delios, Kynthios, Lykeios * 1, 
Still Loxias too signifies revelation, if in riddles, athwart, and not straightfo 


i 


bout to 
old woman who felled him with a roof-tile (after he was wounded by her son, and w## ® 
slay him) was identified with the goddess Demeter. 


ag 


: Confratemities ; 
ion god of Greece, but he is not the god of the wi 1€8, 1s the 
‘ foe rather of their opposite numbers .5 __ ie who belong 
to Are a led outbursts of adolescence, and guides its bias €rcomes the 
uncone channels. From such manifestations as the "E” at Delphi. he OPER: 
fod of present time in Greece, and the preponderance of his templar Pea, (° O° 
the 8 to the same thing, as do his prophetic functions, as well. ykeios shrines 
points i first and foremost the life of the ephebe, the young Greek warrior — his 
ee the pillar of Greek society and the defender of its values; for Lykeios Si 
oie ofthe martial spirit exemplified by the Iranian haomavarga = 
agit Apollo must remain the placid god NietzscheS and Rohde? found him to 
bol of the ideal, calm, thoughtful Greeek warrior. ms 
the a riaee can be no doubt that Dumézil’s categories lead to the same 
understanding of the wolf-figure in Greek mythology; for the two aspects of the 
second function are precisely those of the warrior. Insofar as the warrior functions 
within society he is reasoned and sane, but toward his enemies he must be wild and 
ferocious. However, Apollo’s connection to representatives of the 


Dumézilian terms, creates an ambivalent relationship. He shares the festival of the 


Thargelia with Demeter, and their partnership is paralleled and corroborated by the 
report we have adduced in Appendix B of the Latvian werewolf confraternity whose 
task it was to guarantee a plentiful harvest, in these things, as in the stories of the she- 
wolf who suckled the exposed twins, we find cooperation between representatives of 
the second and third functions. Furthermore, the story of Amphion and Zéthos, and 
their defense of their persecuted mother Antiopé against the force of Lykos, and 
especially Dirké, is one of a series of tales concerning the divine twins and their 
endangered female companion, their sister, mother or bride (of one of them), who are 
representatives of the Indo-European third function, comparable to the Iranian Ammaiti 
with Hauretat and Ameretat. The ambivalent relationship is exemplified in Antiopé, 
who is the daughter of a Lykos, or Lykurgos, and the victim of another Lykos. 

In the realm of the wild warrior in the wider Indo-European linguistic area, those 
heroes who represent the second function, that of Apollo, are, like him, masters of 
baneful exhalations that must be channeled into the right paths, but they practice rites 
unheard of in Greece. So C6Chulaind, in Irish myth, can suck one eye far into his head 
and protrude the other out while blowing it up (v. The Death of Aife’s Only Son). In 
the Scandinavian lands the warriors are closer to the Dionysiac rites of inner madness 
and enthuisasm in the guise of Berserkir (those dressed in bearskins). In the ancient 
Iranian regions to the north and east of the Caspian Sea the same is true. There, in the 
land of the haomavargd, a word that probably means “the wolves created by the 
haoma drink,” the great hero Franghrasyan (Afrasiab) is a foreigner, one of the Tura 


$ Three Functions 

For the two aspects of the warrior function cf. Udo Strutynski, “The ne Shae 
puropean Tradition in the Eumenides of Aeschylus,” in Myth aad = SS ie 
Indo pn? ©4: Jaan Puhvel (U. of Cal., Berkeley 1970) 211-228; Idem, a L-Arehiolagie de 
re 1 War-god,” Arethusa 13 (1980) 217-231; and Joel H. Grisward, 
Popée Médiévale (Paris, Payot 1981) 211-228. : Waber Kaufmann 
Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy out of the Spirit of Music (1872) tr. 
New York1967) 35 et passim. ty among the Greeks [first 
publish: Rohde, Psyche: the cult of souls and belief in immortality 

ed 1920) (New York 1972). 
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people, the traditional enemies of Iran with their 9 ; 
Thus, like the ephebes of ancient Athens, who wert ue Variant of §, 
borders in solitude, and support themselves from Guar, OUt Of the Sel 8h tel; 
men of Iran may have been apprehended as foreign to themed hit ie to o,, cent 
and which they were one day to defend with their lif © Society When, Youn 
famous soma or haoma, the likes of which is tunknowe 4 blood, But hy 8 
have found an echo of it in the ergot (Kornmutterkom) In Greece, altho, tring ie 
elsewhere as well. These ancient Indo-Euro Of the German Bt We yy 
minantly martial nature, and that is the way they i. Confratemities ty 
in the modem literature. In this connection the great ane mostly Were of 
Apollo arose must have been a powerful god and a pries ly one od fom 
par excellence, the springs of martial behavior. Here he ne, but one who mm 
almost otiose sky-god in the Indo-European pantheon, who ina his fathe, 7 
Greek world and also took on the role of dragon-slayer in so his own as Zeus in the 
Apollo's agrarian connections are clear. In the previous som areas (Kitikis 
the agricultural side of the activity of the Baltic werewolves RATS We have examina 
ith agriculture through the volves which connects the 
with agri I agency of the confratemity, and not CCS the wots 
through the concatenation of Apollo's epithet Lykeios and Apoll only, 85 in Greece 
‘culture in the Athenian festival of the Thargelia and the Dorig een” Wit 
Karneia. In the Athenian festival of the Oschophoria, Sélebesicd festival of the 
Pyanopsion, October-November, we again find a combination of in the month of 
traits. n of agrarian and militery 
These agrarian and military traits are one in the perspectiv 
boundaries that the association both share with the wolf aa ‘te 
Thargelia and the Karneia clearly stem from the agricultural context of the neolii 
period, as do the flying wolves of Petreni and Schipenitz, and the werewolves of the 
Latvian werewolf document. The oldest wolf concemed with passing boundaries, not 
necessarily in safety, is the one for whom emissions of ground gases are named, We 
can trace him back to the palaeolithic hunters? who settled near ground-fires, gaseous 
emissions, and empty sinkholes, and in many cases he has given his name to tribes and 
peoples of the ancient world. Both men and women of the palaeolithic world, hunters 
and provisioners alike, needed the assurance the wolf-name provided that passage 


could be successfully accomplished and crises overcome.! 


H 1 Off. 
: » Di igh tr. H.H. Schaeder Leipag 1938) 25 wails 
HLS. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran ( whol at the f lig . 


general and Greek religion in particular has been dictated by T° experient nave had, 4 
hunters; but his aol es ae of consideration any experiences they may 
eee ara rN ritual 
er, ‘orest of Symbols: aspects 2 demb : arrad 

defines the dominant symbols 4 ritual as mmultivocalic, having variout Laeger consent of 
two semantic poles: the orectic, or physiological, and the pole. to yo" 
wolf-name encompasses these two poles, in its refe 
confratemities, but it also has referents outside the human domsihy 
passage in the animal and plant world, and in natural phenomena 
this Chap. 6 supra as well. 


rence to Y 
es earth, skys and #4 


Appendix A 
THE STOIC EXPLANATION OF THE EPITHET LYKEIOS 


‘c theory that Lykeios means “light god,” if We may call it 
The  aahoes in the modern age. Among its Most eminent rire: em 
substantia ner! whose most telling argument was the jux enders 


; taposition of the 
Herma (i sa vt “night”) and Lykos in Greek mythology, whi Rames 


ogy, which would dispose of 
Ny pject on that the wolf-name per se never refers to light, should it stand up. (Cf. 
é ° 
11 infra.) 
Chap. 4 P- 


liest of the modern supporters of the light theory was P, 
Among the car G.F. Creuzer,? and K.O. Miller,‘ for of his sade 
2 who refers to : Support view that 

pia a light and sun animal. Miller, in fact, stops short of the 
the 1d make of the wolf a symbol of the sun, although he explains the epithet Lykeios 
would ing from the root of Lat. /ux, and so admits a light connection. Wilamowitz 
as oe Ortried Miller denied Apollo was the sun.” Miller himself found it “difficult 
ie what analogy even the lively imagination of the Greeks could have found 
ceo the wolf and light.” . ue 

It is an indisputable fact that a root lyk- meaning “light, and related to Gr. 
acuxév “white,” Skt. lokam, “world,” lokayami, “look,” and Eng. “look,” exists in 
Greek. Hesychius’ glossary, for example, has no fewer than four entries where it 
appears in words or phrases referring to light: (1) AvKoEtSt¢, (2) AvKoESE0g cots, 
(3) AuKoetdéc, (all really the same adjective referring to the dawn twilight), and (4) 
Avxonddecg, “the Alkmaionids, according to one explanation, because their feet were 
white; because they always wore shoes.” Of these the adjective AuKoeiSé¢ seems 
genuine. Herakleitos Quaestiones Homericae 6 also derives one of Apollo’s wolf- 


tation of the epithet Lykégenés, but the 
Opposite tendency is in evidence too. For example, 


The Greek word AvKog, 
and the reconstructed form 


(AUK? is separate and 4 ite.” 
“world,” f rae rate and rather related to Lat. lux, Gr. 2 


for its acute vision.’ There is no substance to ancient attempts to connect them. 
om the ancien 


1 
mak Mare aerauch einer Lehre von der religidsen Begriffsbildung (Schulte Bulmke, 
2Greek: . 
Smite Gotterlehre (Gottingen 1857 
inst Yhologie der alten Val ipzig, Darmstadt 1836-1842) 2.532-535. 
Rel s' en (Leipzig, : 
a133t7. and Mythology Of the Dorians” (tr. Henry Tufnell and George C. Lewis, London 1839) 
.v: Wilamow ; : 
Julius Pop Ye Moellendorff, Greek Histor: and (Oxford, 1908) 28. 
J » Greek Historical Writing and Apollo 
oe Indogermanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch (Bem, Munchen 1959) 1178f. 
"From an orinn, - tak: Griechisches Etymologisches Werterbuch (Heidelberg 1962) 2.143. 
Snginal Proto-I.-B. *leuk-; cf. Pokomy op. cit. 687 
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by Schirmer,® namely, that ancient poets identify the epithets Lykei 
with the wolf, while prose writers support the identification with the ne Lykios, ee 
really reflects a distinction in time rather than in genre, a much men a the my, 
distinction, actually. Poetry is much older than prose. Indeed only at he fundaments 
fifth Century in Athens do we find prose first being written in Gree udle Of the 
Oligarch” being generally considered to be the first prose writer th Sece, the “Ola 
begins with Homer and its tradition is even older. This confirms “te, While Poe: 

‘ ; : ' . the late § ty 
of the speculations which make of Lykeios, etc., light-epithets. There ; Wic origin 
the fact that the oldest interpretations hold these epithets to be wolf. 1S NO escapi g 
earliest frame of reference must have been to the wolf and the wider net. The 
wolf-name. CONLEXt Of the 

Because so much of the history of modem mythological : 
naturalistic school of interpreters of myth of the Si ha ole pan Of the 
find that modem theories of the meaning of Apollo's wolf-epithets me 
dominated by their identification with the sun. One hundred years ago, here’, 
Sides were already chosen and the battle joined. Jane Ellen Harrison, Ayshon er 
Monuments of Ancient Athens (London 1890) 219, referred to A. Lang, Myth, bao 
and Religion, (second edition, London 1906) 2.199,9 and to A.M. Verrall ae 
Seven Against Thebes, p. 13, for support of her identification of the epithets fron bg 
lyk- root with the wolf. Since 1909, when L.R. Farell completed publication of he 
great work, The Cults of the Greek States 1-5 (Oxford 1896-1909), hardly a voice has 
been raised to claim that Apollo is a light-god.!9 

Farnell based his argument on what he thought were the laws of adjective. 
formation in Greek. In vol 1 p. 113 he wrote: 

The... theory that derives the word from an assumed form A xn = “light,” 
which appears in GjgiAdKn and AuKdPac, is etymologically unsound. 
Serious error has arisen both among the older and younger school of 
mythological inquirers,by ignoring the well-attested law of adjectival 
formationn by which noun-stems in o [e] give rise to adjectival forms in 
eios [ios] and stems in a to forms in aios. 
Thus Farnell considers Apollo Lykeios to be a wolf-god, and Zeus Lykaios a light- 
god,!! but his conclusion in its turn is “etymologically unsound” as far as Zeus 
Lykaios is concerned, since Schwyzer has shown that the adjectival ending -aios is 
indeed applied to second declension nouns (stems in o [é]) outside Attica. 


8 In Roscher Lex. 2.2175. ; 
*Andrew Lang was the standard-bearer of the attack on naturalistic interpretation of mythological 
data, and his controversy with Max Miller, the outstanding proponent of the solar hypothesis, 
this point was once well-known. Lang believed that animals were totems of social groups, Ht 
not symbols of natural phenomena. Totemism as a theory is dead today, thanks, by and large, > 
the structuralist approach of Claude Lévi-Strauss (Chap. 1 n. 92 supra) and to Georges Dum 
but social interpretations are very much alive today. satan aheold 
10 One ——" Th. Hopfner, Offenbarungszauber (Prague 1921) 99, who maintains 
etymology from Gyo. xn and holds to the sun-god theory. oa. eka ctinall d 
MHe gives credit for this discovery to W. Robertson Smith in his article “Sacrifice” the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition). ios 
12 B. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik (Munich 1939) 1.467: “Auch zu o-Stimmen WT 
tseten: ion. S$atoc (Od.) zu 5566 £.; loatog oKotatos (wie KvEgatog) U-a. lak. foe" and he 
anders -aie in (Kose)Namen: ‘Ayctitog 'ALEGIn, Etgpatog, ‘Opoatog, TIvOeMtME. Typ 
refers to Jacobsohn, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem , d, Plut. 
Indogermanischen Sprachen 42.26Aff., and to Bechtel Dial. 2,82 and 3.104. Indect 


ios is concerned, Famell’s argument is sound; for 

far as A Pans in Greek, and so Lykeios can not by any 

There is no doubt that the epithets of Apollo from the root 

the © he a Light-eP! aie of the wolf, and not from a root meaning “light.""!3 . 
from 


, 
Quaest. Rom. 280c uses the term AGKQIG as a translation of the Latin Lupercalia with the 
Traning “wolf-festival.” ; 
Ions view was propounded with certainty by M.W. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel.2 (Milnchen 
ma S36€f. Nevertheless, the Controversy concerning the derivation of Lykeios, whether = 
tothe eng “wolf,” or from that meaning “light,” persisted well into this century on regar 

Homeric word Adooa, “wolfish rage,” according to the literature on the word collected er 
Dimonenplaute you: (Chap. 7 n. 47 supra) 80. He cites Wilhelm Havers, Cone = 
Word, fi nglaube, Die Sprache 4 (1958) as the most recent proponent of the theory that thi: 
linen in Il. 9,239, 9.305, and 21.542, is from the root of the word Acucds, “white. 

* conclusively that it is derived from Axo “wolf.” 
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Schirmer,® namely, that ancient poets identify the epithets ; 
ie the wolf, while prose writers support the identification with ee Lykios, ei 
really reflects a distinction in time rather than in genre, a much m ht an, : 
Sistinction, actually. Poetry is much older than prose. Indeed only at st Unda 
fifth Century in Athens do we find prose first being written in ss Middle g 
Oligarch” being generally considered to be the first prose writer th Cece, the “Ola 
begins with Homer and its tradition is even older. This confirms the tn While Poety 
of the speculations which make of Lykeios, etc., light-epithets. Ther, te Stoic Origin 
the fact that the oldest interpretations hold these epithets to be oni, is no t 
earliest frame of reference must have been to the wolf and the wid ~€pithets. Their 
wolf-name. €T Content of the 
Because so much of the history of modem mythological research ; 
naturalistic school of interpreters of myth of the nineteenth century, it is 18 that of the 
find that modern theories of the meaning of Apollo's wolf. “epithets NO Surprise 
dominated by their identification with the sun. One hundred years nied Pass 80 | 
sides were already chosen and the battle joined. Jane Ellen Harrison, Mt tie, the 
a ments of Ancient Athens (London 1890) 219, referred to A. Lang, Myh oj 
and Religion, (second edition, London 1906) 2.199,? and to A.M. Very » Ritual, 
Seven Against Thebes, p. 13, for support of her identification of the epithets as 
Iyk- root with the wolf. Since 1909, when L.R. Famell completed publication an 
great work, The Cults of the Greek States 1-5 (Oxford 1896-1909), hardly sic his 
been raised to claim that Apollo is a light-god.'© Ce has 
Farnell based his argument on what he thought were the laws of adjective. 
formation in Greek. In vol 1 p. 113 he wrote: 
The... theory that derives the word from an assumed form Adkn = “light,” 
which appears in GpgiAdKn and Auxd&Bac, is etymologically unsound. 
Serious error has arisen both among the older and younger school of 
mythological inquirers,by ignoring the well-attested law of adjectival 
formationn by which noun-stems in 9 [e] give rise to adjectival forms in 
cios [ios] and stems in a to forms in aios. 
Thus Farnell considers Apollo Lykeios to be a wolf-god, and Zeus Lykaios a light- 
god,!! but his conclusion in its tum is “etymologically unsound” as far as Zeus 
Lykaios is concemed, since Schwyzer has shown that the adjectival ending -aios is 
indeed applied to second declension nouns (stems in o [e]) outside Attica. 


8 In Roscher Lex. 2.2175. 


this point was once well-known. Lang believed that animals were totems of pth 
not symbols of natural phenomena. Totemism as a theory is dead today, thanks, By 
ie geepr ees  weey of Claude Lévi-Strauss (Chap. 1 n. 92 supra) and to Georges 
ial interpretations are very much alive today. satel id 
10 One exception is Th. Hopfnes Dicanarepn (Prague 1921) 99, who maintains the o 
etymology from GA xn and holds to the sun-god theory. «te “Sacrifice” in the 
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ios is concerned, Farnell’s argument is sound; for 
as far as aire capers in Greek, and so Lykeios can not by any 

There is no doubt that the epithets of Apollo from the root 
the ree light-epitiee ame of the wolf, and not from a root meaning “light.”!3 . 
iyk- re 


Quaest. Rom. 280 uses the term AdKotG as a translation of the Latin Lupercatia with the 
Teaning “wolf-festival.” 


2 

view was Topounded with certain M.W. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rei.” (Miinchen 
1961) S36¢¢ Nevertheless the bichon dh bend the derivation of Lykeios, whether from 
ie Tor meaning “wolf * or from that meaning “light,” persisted a 
pte Homeric word Aig “ 1 arg) ae Be ae iarmman tho wow! coacied in 
Dim, » OP. cit. (Chap. 7 n, 47 supra) 80. He cites Wilhelm Havers, eres 
Word, frutlatbe,” Die Sprache 4 (1958) as the most receat proponent of the poring her: 
Lincein a in It, 9,239 9.308. ant 21.542, is from the root of the word Lewd, 

thows COnclusively that it is derived from Atxog “wolf.” 
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Appendix B 
THE TRIAL OF OLD THIES, 1691 


[p.203] In the matter of lycanthropy and other forbidden and 
present: Mr. Assessor Bengt Johan Ackerstaff; as substionte cen deeds, Judge 
‘Assessor Gabriel Berger. ; 768 judge M, 
When Peter, the innkeeper of Kaltenbrunn, smiled at the conclusion of p; A 
he was asked why he did so. his testimony 
His answer: Because he saw his tenant, old Thies, would be called on to , 
as well. . . take the oa, 
--« his testimony in the matter of the theft from the church? Proof of the oa, 
: Well, everyone knew that he had dealings with the Devil 
werewolf. How then could he swear, since he could not deny these things and was a 
been such for many long years? 8, and he had 
Hence when Thies was called to the stand to give his testimon in the affai 
other witnesses had been heard, these charges were put to him, atten 
admitted that he had been a werewolf previously, but had given it up in the course y 
time, that is some ten years before. His flither infermadithe judges Giat'be hed tae 
before appeared in court at Nitau, when Baron Crohnstern and Messrs. Rosenthal and 
Caulich were still the judges, at which time Skeistan, a farmer of Lemburg, no longer 
alive, had split his nose in two with a blow because the witness had removed ears of 
grain which Skeistan had swept into a cave to keep from sprouting. The judges at that 
time, named above, however, took no measures against him, but rather laughed and set 
him free, because Skeistan did not put in an appearance. 
At this inquiry was made, before further questioning, as to whether Thies had alway 
been of sane and healthy mind, and not at some time or at present crazy in his head, 
whereupon, in addition to the other people present who knew Thies wel, the subsite’ 
woizes judge Mr. Bengt Johan Ackerstaff, at whose estate he had lived and served 
sabe cr years some time ago, declared that he had never been lacking in hese 
i had never denied his conduct and had been freer in his actions 
nothing had been done to him on that account by the former judges, and was ido 


by the farmers. “ s . the blow 

He was questioned about these things: At what spot had Skeistan given him 

and with what instrument? , ‘od. — 
* tails were tl 


Answer: In the cave, with a broomstick to which a lot of horses ; 
The chicf judge deposed that Thies’s nose had been injured on that ope 
Question: OE Sept i ne come to the cave, and where was it locales _—" 
Answer: The werewolves went there on foot in the shape of wolves. 

at the end of the lake called Puer Esser, in the bog below Lembtré, ore wonderful 
from Klingenberg, the estate of the substitute assizes judges ‘N® Ty again 
chambers there and appointed doorkeepers who repulsed ee Tae va 
carry off the sprouted grain that had been brought there by mie Oo tod 
unsprouted grain. The sprouted grain was kept in one special s1Or° 

Beran ny ikape did they aasomn when ny angdian FTE one by ® 
Answer: They had a wolfskin that they put on, snd he had been DOU Ty, 
farmer of Marienburg who had come from Riga, but had given it ove 


before. When questioned he would not give either of thei 
‘al inquiry was made he changed his tale and heel ronan 
when #7 ‘ato the woods, took off their usual clothin ee 
ent off in g and became wolves at 
simp then they ra” around as wolves and tore any horses or livestock they met with 
a The witness however had not torn any kine to bits, but only lambs, kids 
pees cp, though there had been fellow in the neighborhood of Segewald, no 
pigs “ative, from Tirummen’s place, a fine fellow and the witness had nothing agains st 
long all one person was given more strength by the Devil than another— a 
el off any large cattle he came upon, and fatted porkers as well, bring them 
server s, and eat them up with his mates, since often twenty or thirty of 
would g around together and eat a whole lot; they would have their meal on the 
ast it. 
oi Where did they get fire and utensils for that? 
Answer: They took fire from the servants’ quarters, and made spits of wood. Pots 
hey took from the servants quarters, and they singed away the hairs and ate nothing 


raw. 
Question: Had the witness often taken part in such meals and feasts? 
Answer. Yes. How could it be otherwise? 
Question: Biles an cesar the smaller livestock he had taken? 
Answer: y eaten them up too. 
—- they were transformed into wolves, why had they not eaten the meat raw, 
Answer: That wasn’t their way; instead they ate it like human bem 
“sak ’ er gs, Toasted. 
So nag — they manage it if they had wolves’ heads and feet, as he had 
— d, and could not hold a knife or prepare a spit or do the rest of the work 
Answer: They didn’t need any knives for it, because th 
se and stuck the pieces on whatever sticks they found with their feet, and ee 
it they were like people once a i ae 
nial gain, except that they did not use bread; took 
with them from th . ai 
Question: Did they all seen ideas Peter 
Hi paid yearta the eae 2 it, and did the Devil eat with them? Answer: 
the Hell-hole caves the cea e latter. But the sorcerers ate with the Devil in 
time, snatched something, and agli te allowed to join but rushed in from time to 
Devil's guards stationed jo sm = with it, as if Tunning away. If caught, the 
which they called the switch pe t them off furiously with a long iron whip 
ttish language “Ne aa panei them out like dogs, because the Devil, in the 
bear them, why did they : not bear them. Question: If the Devil could not 
bro Wer: They did this pee at baie and run to the Hell-hole cave? 
tee in by way of livestock. ey might be able to carry what the sorcerers had 
Hell Hg for, last year, he ie ONS: erste Manes OM cover Oe HY 
sr cave in time, so ther = along with the others and did not arrive at the 
rite there by the so oe could not carry off the sprouts and the grain 
inet S year, fiscohs oe the gates were still open, and we had a bad year 
of the witness himself had c sine others had arrived in time and had done their 
thou ell-hole Cave, so that sae off as much barley, oats, and rye as he could, out 
Queer More oats than barley © should have plenty of all kinds of grain this year, 
en did all this t 
Queath The eve of oe take place? 
on: How many Ser 8 before Christmas. 
in the year did they come together in the cave? 
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Answer: Ordinarily three times: Whitsunday eve, the eve of St. John’s d 
Lucy’s eve; as far as the first two are concemed, it was not always the tam ay, and §, 
when the grain was in its prime and at the time of sowing the sorcerers ¢ © night, by, 
gift of blessing and brought it to the Hell-hole cave while the werewolves port Off the 
bring it out once again. Feady to 
Question: Who was with him in the company last Lucy’s eve? 
Answer: They had assembled out of many places, from the regions of R 
of SunBel, and who knew them all and asked their names? There were differe i 
and Skeistan Rein, the son of the Skeistan mentioned before, had belonged ts heat 
before, but he had not seen him recently and did not know how it turned out, his band 
was asked about the people from Jiirgensburg he said that the people from rian he 
must belong to another band, since none of them were in his. Bensburg 
Question: How could the witness say that they had already carried the blessin 
the Hell-hole cave, where it was brought by the sorcerers, last Lucy’s eve, ber Out of 
time of sowing or the time the grain is ready for reaping, so that nothing of i the 
could have been accomplished? © sort 
Answer. The sorcerers had their special time and the Devil had done his sow; 
ago. That was where the sorcerers got some and brought it into the Hell-hole es 
and that was the blessed gift the werewolves carried away with them out of the Hell 
hole cave, and in consequence the success of our sowing would ensue, as well as of 
fruit-trees, of which there were many in the Hell-hole cave too, and of fisheries. At 
Christmas all sorts of grain were already full-grown in the Hell-hole cave, and trees 
too were growing there. Since for the most part they had carried off the fish the 
sorcerers had brought there last Lucy’s eve as well, this year there were hopes of a 
better year for fishing. Still the sorcerers would take grain that had not yet sprouted, 
and bring it to the Hell-hole cave, but they could not do so much with it as with seed 
sown and grown in the Hell-hole cave. 
Question: Was that sort of cultivation always in the Hell-hole cave, the other times 
they came there too, and was it there all the time? He said yes. 
Question: How come other people who lived in the neighborhood could not see it too? 
Answer: It was not on the ground but underneath it, and the entrance was guarded by a 
gate no one could find unless he belonged there. 
Question: Were there not women and girls among the werewolves too, and Germans 
too among them? 
Answer: There were indeed women among the werewolves, but girls were not taken 
in, but used as flying pucks or dragons, and so sent away to Carry off the gift of divine 
favor for the milk and the butter. The Germans did not participate in their community, 
but had a different Hell-hole of their own. 
Question: Where did the werewolves go after they died? 
Answer: They were buried like other people, and their souls went to heaven, but the 
Devil took the sorcerers’ souls to himself. sth 
Question: Did the witness support the church diligently, listen to God's word kere 
atiention, pray diligently and support the holy Mass? He said, “No, he did neither 
one nor the other.” ather 
Question: How then could his soul come to God, if he neither served God, but F - 
the Devil, nor went to church, much less partook of confession or Mass, a5 the wim 
himself confirmed? the 
Answer: The werewolves did not serve the Devil, but rather carried off what that 
sorcerers brought him. This was the reason the Devil was so hostile towards them ney 
he could not bear them, but had them driven out with iron whips like dogs: for 


od, but the sorcerers served the Devil and followed his will in all 
) hound : ai belonged to him as well. Everything the werewolves did was 
wings 60 tat . d; for if they were not there to rob or steal the stolen blessing 
whe benefit aan would be gone from the world. He affirmed this under oath, 
aif, t year the Russian werewolves had come first and carried off their 
ag that sa which is why they had a good harvest in their country, something 
's blessi o untry because on this side they came too late, a3 we said. But this 
before the Russians and it would be a good year, for flax too. Why 
year they B * God take his soul even though he did not go to church or partake of 
ien should ver been taken or taught to go when he was a child, but otherwise he 
asst He anything wrong either. 
hal fly and diligently reproved, and edified: — 


He was 5" Was it not evildoing not only for him to have stolen his neighbors’ 
ie as he himself had confessed, but most particularly for him to have 
lives changed 


rupted the image of God in which he was created from that of a man into a 
and co! “a imagined, and thus, forgetting God, to have broken the vow he made to 
wolf, "Li redeernie, in holy baptism, when he renounced the Devil and his nature and 
Gn waks: to have persisted so in committing such extremely heinous sins to the 
disgust and irritation of other people; not to have betaken himself to the house of God 
where he might have acquired knowledge and come to serve God through the sermon 
and the Christian doctrine, but rather to have gone running off to the Hell-hole cave, 
while the Pastor went round to the servants’ quarters and exhorted people to come pray 
and to go to church and let themselves be instructed diligently? 

Answer: He had done little harm to livestock; others had done much more. It was true 
the Pastor went round to the servants’ quarters, taught them and prayed with them, and 
the witness had indeed repeated the prayers the Pastor had dictated to him, but since he 
was so set in his ways he could no longer free himself of them nor could he begin to 
leam this sort of thing for the first time at his age. 
Question: How old was he and where was he born? 
Answer: When the Swedes took Riga (1621, seventy years before) he already knew 
how to hoe and plow. He was a Courlander by birth. 
ion: If he was at the Hell-hole cave last Lucy’s eve with all the rest, why did he 

allege before that he had given his wolf’s costume to a farmer from Alla long ago? 
chane,Wt that particular he had not been speaking the truth, but now he wished to 
ten his ways, because he no longer had any strength; he was old. 
a What advantage had he derived from being a werewolf, since to all 
Pi = 4 he was a beggar and completely destitute? 
mass Pages scoundrel from Marienburg had brought it on him by drinking a 
other werewolf from that time onward he had had to conduct himself just like any 

ne Hee! 5 Bye Sign from the Devil, by which he might know them? _ 

va — But he marked the sorcerers and treated them to dead horses 

Question: Since a and similar vermin, with which he fed them. ; 
wishto die a werewolf? So old and weak that he might expect to die any day, did he 

wer; 


Question: “hon ished to initiate someone else before he died, anyone he could.! 
W was he going to initiate someone else? 
i 
By 


findin 
Werewous, "Placement for himself, he might free himself from the obligations of being a 
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nat had been done to him. He need only drink on 
ne, aa the mug three times and say: “You will be like tie.” toast to 


the other fellow took the mug from him he would receive it and the witness wou it 


free of it. : : and a false phantasm of th 
ion: Didn't he think that was 2 51n 100, ae vn of the Devil? 
on not initiate anyone unless the other fellow, like him, was ignorant of God “A 


did it willingly. 
: he could not initiate anyone unless he agreed and showed a des 
Eis e si bose who had already approached him to ask if he would ees : 
them, since he was old and destitute. . 
Question: Who were those people who had spoken to him about it? 
Answer: They were far away, some on the Judge’s estate and others below § uel, 
and he did not know their names. 
on: When the witness and others had turned into that sort of wolf, and were in 
the shape of wolves, weren't they ever attacked by dogs or shot at by gu 
ially since the witness said there were large, ferocious hounds at the gate of the 
jemang 7 uld easil from the hounds, but the liabl 
Answer: could easily get aw ' y were lishle 
by the act if they could hit al the hounds of the Hell-hole cave eel is 


them. 

Question: According to the story he told, that fellow of Segewold, from Tirummen’s 
place, even used to go into farmyards, and carry off fatted porkers; but all the 
farmyards had dogs. Wasn't he ever attacked or even bitten? 

Answer: The dogs were really always aware of them, but even when the dogs were 
alerted they could not catch the werewolves. They ran much too fast for them. But 
Tirummen[’s man]? was a really bad fellow, and had done people much harm. That 
was why God had let him die young. When asked where his soul was now, he said he 
did not know if someone like him had been taken by God or by the Devil. 

Question: Where did they leave the grain and tree saplings and the other things they 
took from the Devil, and what did they do with them? 

Answer: They threw them up into the air, and the blessing rained down over the 
whole country out of the air again for both rich and poor. 

At this they spoke to him with emotion, and it was put to him that all this was nothing 
but devilish delusion and trickery, which he could tell, among other things, from the 
fact that people who lost livestock and fatted porkers this way never failed to track 
them down and find the traces of fatted porkers, especially, and where they had been 
roasted and eaten. 

Answer: They did not steal in the neighborhood, but only far away; and who could 
track them down? 

Question: How was it possible that one of them could carry off fatted porkers and 
great homed livestock, like a wolf, and in wolf’s shape, from twenty, thirty miles or 
more away through bush and bracken, and in fact all the way from Estonia, and bring 
them here, as the witness asserted? All the more reason to conclude it all was nothing 
but imagination, false trickery and delusion. 

Answer: He stuck to his story. It really happened that way and Tirummen’s mse 
often spent a week at a time out of doors, and then the witness and his band would 
wait for him, as they had agreed, in the bushes, and if he brought a fatted porker of 
would eat it with him. Meanwhile they would live on hares and other wild animals 9 


pene ae ee 


a 


the witness was no longer strong enou 
ihe bust. iy, but he still could get as much fish as he wanted sss = 4 catch or 
fetch oa t Lap ptyhanded he was exceptionally successful in his fishing, when others 
came re Did he not intend to turn to God before he died and agree, of his 
Questi he taught to put away this devilish monstrosity, to repent his ¢3 own free 
wil fis soul from etemal damnation end the pain of Hell? Sms, and £0 to 
to answer at once asked, “Who knows . 
To tis he fete can L understand these things now?” Where my soul will go?” 
he had been admonished harshly many times, he stated he 


, after —— 
Feit all up and turn to God. willing to 
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Appendix C 


LYKOS AND LYKEIOS: NOTES TOWARD A THEORY 0 
ANCIENT INDO-EUROPEAN RELIGIOSITY F'THE FORMS op 


If Lykeios is Apollo, first and foremost, we should now be able to 
the relationship between him and the figure of Lykos, whom w et 
identified with Dionysos in Delphi. We have seen in Chap. 4 su i axe 
twins are associated with the wolf complex; the story of Roaiilay that divine 
brought up by the she-wolf is typical of this group. Now we ma ae Remus 
distinguish between the official adoption of certain aspects of wolf-ide, 1 able to 
Apollo-cult of the ephebes at Athens and the underground survival of othe, in the 
among the werewolves of ancient Athens, and elsewhere in Greece. Evy, Sspects 
stage we can see clearly that the werewolves were never received back into om tn 
fully, at least during their lifetime. They may have maintained to th 
ideology abandoned in the official forms that bore a variant of the ete ” 

What is the relation between Lykeios and Lykos? Divine twins can o- 
each of the three functions documented for ancient Indo-European ae aay 
Dumézil. For example, Ward! writes that according to Wikander one of the a2 
belongs to the third function (this he infers from the attributes of Zéthos, th 
herdsman and, later, the supplier of stones for his brother’s construction effo : 
inter alia) while the other belongs to the warrior, i.e. second, function. On a 
other hand the twins bear clear first function roles too; “the first function of the 
Indo-European tripartite system consists, according to Dumézil, of a dual structure, 
and is ruled by a closely associated pair of gods”* and so we find twin kingship in 
Sparta as well as among the Germanic deities Odinn and Tyr, of whom the latter is 
le dieu manchot, i. e. one-armed, like the Spartan Lykurgos. Of the two first 
function Indo-European divinities, one is the magical lord of the world, whose 
attributes include heavenly signs and omens, as well as the other appurtenances of 
prophecy, while the other is concerned with law and order in the world. Most 
I for us, as we have seen in the Epilogue supra (esp. n. 5), there are two 
aspects of the warrior function as well; perhaps the two warriors may be viewed as 
twins as well. 

We have seen that like the divine twins, so too the wind, or spirit, part of the 
wider context of the wolf-name, can appear in each of the three functions 
ézil; for wind asso i 
with the prophetic spirit, as in the Greek fable about the Pythia inhaling vapors 
from the earth, belongs to the first function, whereas wind associated with the 
martial spirit, and with the wolf-name, as in the case of the Iranian S 
Haomavargé, and of many other peoples bearing wolf-nam 
sinkholes or sources of gaseous emissions from the earth, to the s 
wind that brings the rain belongs to the third function, as most likely | r 
sinkholes and sources of gaseous emissions from the earth a5 We ban 
sinkholes ane oie wenn like the mouse and the wolE, has the power (0 CO 


! Donald Ward, The Divine Twins: An Indoeuropean Myth in Germanic Tradition (Folklore 

Stodies 19, University of California Press: Berkeley and Los Angeles 1968) 21. 

2 Stig Wikander, “Nakula et Sahadeva,” Orientalia Suecana 6 (1957) 66-96, ¢sP- P» 81. 
Ward op. cit. (n. 1 supra) 31. 
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: f the earth, and can be recognized as the ; : ; 
ai cording to William Robertson Smith.‘ nPregnating wind of 
tes 8 then are we to locate this complex that seems to encompass all 
ine {ndo-European society in terms of the ancient ideology Dumézil 
of ape to achieve a final comprehensive view of the wi 


st : 
sis is traditionally relegated to the third p daierrak 5 Ne functions as 
heir synt Mannhardt found the chai — chief and 
the f e in the Teutonic and Romance linguistic areas. Yet 
agriculture SE Toremost to have been the god of the ephebes, the young a 
i iquity, despite the fact that he is the god of : 
te el sical antiquity, i 3 fi . Prophecy, a first 
in clas role, and has third function agricultural functions as well. Thus he is 
function’ hs the second function; and, indeed, his troubles with Admetus (a father 
an *) with Hyakinthos (a friend) and with Daphne (his beloved), show he 
Seas to Dumézil’s typical second function hero-type,® and yet his influence 
co eates all the functions. Such a set-up may well reflect the primacy of the 
warrior in the Indo-European society of the ancient conquerors of the peoples of 
Old Europe who dwelt in Greece, the forefathers of the Hellenes; it may go far to 
explain why wolf-names are so common as tribal appellations in and around 
sae killing of the monster provides another key to the relation between the 
three trifunctional complexes of wind, wolf, and twins, and casts further light on 
the figure of Apollo. Ward’ contends that the Teutonic dragon-slayer 
Wolfdieterich, named for the wolf, was originally a twin, i. e. a Dioscuric figure.® 
Part of the myth of the Dioscuri, Kastor and Polydeukes, is that the twins ride on 
the wind on their horses, and so fly through the air, a feature we have seen 
to the wider context of the wolf-name. Monster-killing also pertains to all three 
Dumézilian functions; it is the prerogative of the paragon, (1) the king, the one 
blessed with divine aid and knowledge (Perseus) who is also (2) a warrior, and its 
direct result is often (3) the opening of the blocked up passages, a work attributed 
to the wolf endowed with the power of enhancing agricultural prosperity. 

Fom such indications we are led to inquire whether Dionysos and Apollo 
might not also be viewed as Dioscuric figures. We have noted supra the parallel 
between the figures of Lykeios (Apollo) and Lykos (Dionysos); for, granted that 
Apollo is Primarily the ephebic god, the Lykeios-name in Greece must have been 
pe associated with agriculture as Wolf is in the Germanic linguistic area. 

bg the other hand, is also the divinity who guides the young ephebes even 
then the marry and become hoplites, i. e. enter the ranks of the third function, 


y become those who have Lykos, the dead Dionysos, god of wild abandon 
snd enthusiasm, buried within their hearts, ready to burst forth renascent at the 


a 2 
1956) Religion of the Semites: The Fundamental Institutions (New York: Meridian Books 
italy a mephitic vapours...potent spiritual influences.” 

ipattition pa alg of G. Freibergs, C.S. Littleton, and Udo Strutynski, “Indo-European 
(1986), 29, Ara Pacis Augustae: An Excursus in Ideological Archaeology” Numen 32 
7 orges Dumézi : . : 
8 had ard op, ee Destiny of the Warrior (Chicago 1970) 53-107. 


if Nces thi Supra) 74, 


* from Karl Millenhoff “ deutschen H 0,” Zeitschrift fr 
Altertum \2 (1865) 346.3 ~ Excurse zur en Heldensag 
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appropriate time in battle. Here we have another ex 
oP boration of the surmise that the third function traditionally « and a furth 
: ‘ . m er 
two functions as their synthesis. braced the fis 
In the motif of the identity of the attacker and the attacked we req; 
attempt to merge & dualistic conception of society and the world in is the 
ones? ani t facet of the warrior function is the appearance of th Monistic 
as the pursued and the pursuer at once, the coexistence of the s same fi 
ive. So we find in Greece that the goddess Artemis, who we have Ve and the 
oddess of the Wild Hunt in Greece, and who, we must not forget, ie the 
epithet Lykeia, is at once the perseculng deity who takes the lives of woman” 
die in childbirth, and at the same time, the Hanged Goddess in the men who 
Acemit dnoryopevn.° She is identified with her human victims in A ey of 
Iphigeneia; for Artemis Iphigeneia was worshipped at Brauron in Attika, - 
goddess who helps and saves women in childbirth.'! The same relation hol 5, 
between Poseidon and Erechtheus, and between Perseus and Dionysos. Poseido 
roy jdentified with Erechtheus, who even received sacrifice at Athens on the altar of 
Poseidon in the Erechtheion;!2 but the myth tells how Erechtheus was slain by 
Poseidon in revenge for his having killed a son of the sea-god.!3 In the case of 
Perseus and Dionysos, the same reversal of réle is found: Perseus the monster- 
killer pursues Dionysos, who appears as the monster also in the Delphic context, 
as we have noted, and in the Orphic tradition as Dionysos Zagreus tom to bits in 
the sparagmos, but Perseus also appears as the one who emerges from the sea, like 
Dionysos himself, when Akrisios locked him and his mother Danae into @ chest 
(Acpvot), and set them afloat upon the sea (in a Dionysiac context); and this is 
the context in which we can understand the Orphic paradox of the vegetarian 
ter.14 
= The same relation holds in the story of Atalanta who killed the Kalydonian 
boar sent by Artemis,!> although Atalanta was 0 priestess of that goddess. She 
had been suckled by a she-bear sent by Artemis when she was exposed = baby, 
and when she was thirsty in the waterless region of Kyphata, Artemis caus be 
to gush forth for her out of the ground. The same réle reappears in the on A 
of Orestes in the Anthesteria festival at Athens. There he is the criminal — . 
back into society by the rite of drinking wine together at the festival. Pape 
numerous places on Greek myth we find an ambivalent attitude od — 
and his client whether animal or human, they are antagonists lene stacked & 
times they function in unison.!8 In the confusion of the attacker and the 
SS aaa ; ivisive 
9 On the attempt v. Chap. 7 n. 31 p.124 supra, on innovative surmounting of the di 
tendencies of the wolf-name, and n. 19 infra. 
10 Antemis Kondyleatis, Paus. 8.23.6. 
11 John Papadimitriou, “The Sanctuary of Artemis at Braurots 
1285: 387 a 38. «swine 
. p . ° ° id to 
13 Poseidon destroys all Erechtheus’ house: Apollod. 2.204. Brechihews = 1907) cols 
killed Eumolpos son of Poseidon (V. Escher s.v. Erechtheus PWRE 6.1 ¢ 


” Scientific American (June 


iy . yi, Pythagoras und Orpheus erin ! 
16 aus. 8.45.2 ef al. Kerén 
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Abbreviations 
CPG: Lactech-Schneidewin, Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum. 
FGril Jacoby Fragments der griechischen Historiker. 
M.-W.: Merkelbech and West, Hesiodi Fragmenta. 
PWRE: Pauly, Wissowa and Kroll, edd., Realenzylopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart). 
3: Scholisst to (..e. ancient or medieval notes written in the margin of a manuscript). 
The names of ancient suthors and works are abbreviated as in the Greek-English Dictionary of Liddell, Scot 
and Jones, and of modem journals in the field of classical studies as in L’Année Philologique. 


Note on Transliteration 


I have used the following system of transliteration for Greck names, except in a few cases where 
aza @=ph 
Bab X=ch 
Y=8 VW =ps 
Sad @=zdéand 
t=c OvUsuU 
(=z 

n=6é 

§et 

tai 

kek 

As] 

pom 

Vepb 

ton 

Ozo0 

R=p 

per 

0.¢es8 

ts 

Usy 
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